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THERE are some subjects on which a vrmSt muit 
decline alt attempts to acquire i^me^ satkfied 
with being obscureljr useful. After such a nmnbev 
of Roman Histories, in all languages, ancient and mo- 
dem, it would be but imposture to pretend new discove- 
ries, or to expect to offer any thing in a work of tlda 
kind, which has hot been often anticipated by others* 
The facts which it reflates have been a himdred titamm 
repeated) and every occurrence has been so variou^ 
considered, that learning can searcely find a new^ anec« 
dote, or genius give novelty to the old. 

I hope, therefore, ^r the reader's indulgence^ if, in 
the following attempt, it shall appear that my only aim 
was to supply a concise, plain, and unaffected narrative 
of the rise and decline of a well known empire. I was 
contented to make such a book as could not fail of being 
serviceable, though of all others the most unlikely to 
promote the reputation ^rt" the writer. Instead there- 
fore of pressing forward among the ambitious, I only 
claim the merit ofknowing my own strength, and falling 
back among the hindmost ranks with conscious inferi«* 
Ority. 

I am not ignorant, however, that it would be no such 
difficult task to pursue the same arts by which many- 
dull men every day accjuire a reputation in history; 
such might easily be attained, by fixing on some obscure 
period to write upon, where muck seeming erudition 
might be displayed, almost unknown, because not worth 
remembering ; and many maxims in politics might be 
advanced entirely new, bec&use ijltogether false. But 
I have pursued a contrary method, chusing-the mfost 
noted periods in history, and offering no ren^arks birf 
#upb a» J thought strictly true. 
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iv* PREFACE. ^ . 

The reasons of m]f choice irerei that w^had no ^hh' 
tory o^tfab i j ^dti dte period In our htnguage, t)Ut \vl)at 
was either too '"Voluminous for common uset or too 
meanly wrlufcn torplease. Catrouand Rouiile's Histo* 
Tfy in six volumes ^lio, translated into our language by 
Bundjr> is entirely imsuited to the time and exi^ense 
mankmd usually chuse to b^^w upon diis subject : 
RolUn, and Jiis coiitinuator Crevier, making above thir- 
ty volumes octavo^ seem to labour under tlte same im- 
tmtatsoQ ; as likewise Hooke, who has spent thi*ee qu9[r- 
tos upon the republic alone^ the rest of his imdertaking 
remamihgimfimshed.^ There only therefore remain- 
ed the History by Echardj in five volumes octavo, whose 
plan and mine seemed to coincide ; and, had his execu- 
tion been equal to his design, it had prcM^uded the pre- 
sent undertaking. But the truth is, it is so poorly writ* 
ten, the iacjts socroiyided> the narration so spiritless, and 
the characters so indistinctly marked, that the most ar- 
dent curiosity must cool in the perusal ; and the noblest 
transaetions that ever warmed the human heart, as des- 
cribed by him must cease to interest. 
' I have endeavoured, therefore, in. the present work 
(or rather compilation) ta obviate the inconveiniences 
arising from th^ exuberance of the former, as well as 
from the unpleasantness of the latter* Too much time 
may be given even to laudable pursuits, and there la 
n<»ie more apt than this, to allure the student from 
mor^ necessity bruiches of ieaming, and if I may so 
express it, entirely to engross his industry. What is^ 
here offered therefore may be sufficient for all but such 
as make history the^ peculiar business of their lives; 
to such the iiu)st tedious narrative will seem but ah 
abridgment, as they measure the merit of a work 
rather by the qus^ity than the quality of its contents. 
Others, however, who think more soberly, will agree, 
that in, so extensive a field as that of the transactions of 
Rome, more judgment may be shewn by se)ecti|^ what 
is important) than by adding what is obscure. The 
i)istory of this empire has been extended to six volumea 

* A fourth volume has been since published. 
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PREFACE. V. 

f(^io ; atid I aTer, that with reiy little leaniifig, it mif^ht 
be increased to sixteen more; but what w(H4<i this be . 
but to load the subject with unimp<HtaiH facu, and ao to - 
weaken the narration, that like the empire it described* 
it must necessarilf sink beneath the weight ^f its own 
acquisitions! 

But while I thus have endeavoured to avc^d prolixity, 
it was found no easy matter to prevent crouding the - 
facts, and to give every narration its prQ|>er p}ay« In 
reality, no art can contrive lo avoid opposite de&ct$ ; . 
he who indulges in minute particularities will be o(te^^ 
languid, and he who studies conciseness will as fre- 
quently be dry and unentertsdning. Ask was my aim 
to compiise as much as pebble in th^Kmaltest com- > 
pass, it is feared the woi4 wiU often be subject to the 
latter imptitation ; but it was impossible to furnish the 
public with a cheap Roman history, and at the same 
time give all that warmth to the narrative, all these 
colourings to the description, which works of twentti^ 
times the bulk have room to exhibit. I shall be fully' 
satisfied, therefore, if it furnishes an interest sufiBcient 
to allure the reader to the end ; and this is a claim 
to which few abridgments can jusUy make pretensions. 

To these objections there are some who may add, 
that I have rejected many of the modem improvements 
in Roman history^ and that every character is left in^ 
full possession of that fame or infamy which it obtained 
from its c<mtemporaries, or those who wrote immedi- . 
ately after. I acknowledge the charge, for it appears 
now too late to rejudge the virtues or the vices of those 
men who were \mt very incompletely known even to 
their own historians. The Romans, perhaps, upon ma- 
ny occasions, formed wrong, ideas of virtue; but they 
were by" no means so ignorant or abandoned in general 
as not to give their brightest characters the greatest 
sh»^ of their applause ; and I do not know whether it 
be fair to try Pagan actions by the standard of Christian 
morality. 

But whatever may be my execution of this work, I 
have very little doubts about the success of the under- 
taking i the subject Is the noblest that ever employed 
A 2 
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vi. PREFACE. 

human tfttention ; smd instead of requiring a writers 
aidy will support him with its splendour. The empire 
i)f the world, rising from Aie meanest origin, and 
growing great by a strict veneration for religion, and 
an implicit eonfidencet in its commanders, continually 
changing the mode, but seldom the spirit of its govern* 
ment, being a constitution in which the military power, 
whether under the nanle of citizens or soldiers, almost 
' always prevailed ; adoptbg all the improvements of 
.oth^r naUons with the moUt inde&tigal^e industry, and 
^Sc^bmitting to be taught by (hose whom it afterwards 
subdued ; this is a picture that must affect us however 
it be dirf pu Mi U i ^the se materials must have their value 
iQidertheWd^Uhe meanest workman, r 
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QHAP. I. 

Of the Original of the Romayis. 

THE Romans were particularlf desirous of being 
thought descended from the gods, iti if to hide the 
meanness of their real ancestry. .£nea% the son of Ve* 
nus and Anchises> having escaped from the destruction 
of Troy, after many adi^entures and dangers, arrired in 
Italy [a. m. 2294.] Where he was kindly received by La- 
tinus» king of the Latins, who gave him Ms daughter 
Lavinia in marriage. Tumus, king of the Rutuli, was 
the first who opposed J&neas, he having long made pre- 
tensions to Lavinia himself. A war ensued, in which 
the Trojan hero was victorious, and Tumus slain. In 
consequence of diis, iElneas built a city which was called 
Lavinlttm, in hmiour of his wife : and some time afier^ 
togaghig in another war agsdnst Mezentinus, one of 
the petty kings of the country, he was vanquished in 
turn, and died in battle, after a reign of four years. 

Numitor, the fifteenth kii^in a directline from i£ne- 
as, vi4to took possession of the kingdom in conse<)uenoe 
of his father's will, had a brother named Amulius, to 
whom he left the treasures whbh had been brought from 
Troy. As ttches but too generally prevail against right? 
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Amulius made use of his wealth to supplant his brother, 
and soon found means to possess himself of the kingdodi. 
Not content with the crime of usurpation, he added that 
of murder also. Numltor's sons first fell a sacrifice to 
his suspidons^ ; and to remove all apprehensions of being 
one day disturbed ih his ill got power, he caused Rhea 
Silvia, his brother's only daughter, to become a vestal 
virgin ; which office obliging her to perpetual celibsicyi 
made him less uneay as to the claims of posterity. 

His precautions, however, were all frustrated in the 
evetit : for Rhea Silvia, going to fetch water from a 
neighbouring grove, was met apd ravished by a man^ - 
wKom^^rhaps to palliate her offence, she averred to be 
Mars, "the^i^M of war. From this congress she was 
brought to bed of two boys, who were no sooner bom 
than devoted by the usurper to destruction. The mother 
was condemned to be buried alive, the usual punishment 
for vestals who had violated their chastity, and tlie twins 
were ordered to he flung into the river Tyber. It hap- 
pened at the time this rigorous sentence was put into ex- 
ecution, that the river had more than usually overflowed 
its banks, so that the place where the children were 
thrown being at a distance from the nuuncurrent, the wa^ 
ter was too shallow to drown them. In this situation, 
therefore, they cmitinued without harm ; and, that no 
part of their pre^rvation might want its wonders, we 
are told t^at they were for sdme time suckled by a wolf> 
until Faustulus, the king^s herdsnka^, finding them thus 
exposed, brought them hpme to Aca Laurentia his wife» 
wIk> brou^t them up as h]^ own. 

Romt^us md Remus, the twins, thus strangely pre* 
served) seemed eariy to discover abilities and desire& 
above the meanness of their supposedoriginal. The shep* 
herd's life began to displease them; u^d, from, tending. 
I^cks, or hunting wHd beasts^ they soon tunjued their 
strength again^ the robbers round the country, whom^ 
they ofken stript of thfiir plunder to share it among their 
fellow shepherdft*^ In one of these excursions^ Remiia 
was taken prisoner by Nnmitor's herdsman, who brought 
him before the king, who licensed him of being a plun- 
derer. Romiilus, however, being informed by Faustulus 
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of his real birth, was iK)t remiss in assembling a Dum- 
ber of his fellow shepherds^ who be«et the usurper on 
all sides, who, during his amazement and dcstractiont 
was taken and slain ^ while Numitor, who had been de- 
posed forty-two years, recogmzed his grandsonSf and 
was once more restored to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet possession of the kingdom} 
bis grandsons resolved to build a cky upon those hills 
where they had formerly lived as shepherds. Many c^ 
the neighbouring shepherds also^ and such aS were fond 
of c^hange, repaired to. the intended city, and prepared 
to raise it. In order to proceed in this undertalung with 
all possible solemnity , the two brothers were adviwd by 
the king to take an omen from the flight of birds, and 
that he whose omen should be most favourable should 
in all respects direct the- other. In compli^oice with 
this advice they both took their staticms upon different 
hills. To Remus appeared six vultures ; to Romulus 
twice xhot number ; so that each party thou|^t itself 
victorious ; the one having the first omen, the ether the 
most compie^. This produced a con^at, which ended 
in^ a hattle, wherein Remus was slain ; and it is even 
said that he was killed by his brother, who being pro- 
yoked at his leaping contemptuously over4he city wall> 
struck him dead upon the sfxH. 

Romulus, being now sole commamler, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a cii^y that was 
one day to give laws to the world. It was called Romej 
after the name of the ^Emnder, and built upon the Pala- 
Une hilU on which he had taken his sitccessful omen [a* 
M. 325^. ante c^"752.} The ciiy waa at first almost 
square, containing about a thousand houses. It was near 
a mile in compass, and commanded a si^ail territory 
round it of about eight miles over. However, small as 
it appears, it was notwithstmiding worse inhabited ; and 
the first method made use of lo increase its numbers, 
was the opening a sanctuary for all malefactors^ slaves* 
and such as were desirous of novelty ; and these came 
in great multitudes, and contributed to increase the 
number of our legialator*s new subjects. 
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CHAP. n. 
Frvm the bmkHng of Rome to the Death of Hcmtilus^ 

SCARCE Was the city raised above its foundation} 
when its rude inliabHants began to think of giving 
some fonn to their constitution. Romuhis, by an act of 
great generosity^ left them at liberty to chuse whom 
they would fbt their king ; and they in gratitude con- 
curred to elect their founder : he was accordingly ac- 
imowledged as chief of their religion) soveseign magis* 
trate of Rome^ and general of the army. Beside a 
guard to attend his person, it wasagreed^ that he should 
be preceded wherever he went by twelVe men» armed 
with axes tied up in a bundle of rods^ who were to serve 
as executioners of the law» and to impress his new sub* 
jec^ with an idea of his authomy. 

The senate, which was to act as counsellors to this 
]dng) wasicomiKMled of an hundred of the principal citi« 
zens of Rome^ consisting of men whose age, wisdom, or 
valour) gave them a natural authority over their fellow 
subjects; an^thekingnamed the first senator, and ap» 
pointed him to the government of the city, whenever 
war required his own absence. 

The Plebeians, who composed the third part of the 
legislature, assumed to themselves the power of author* 
mng those laivs which were passed by the king or the 
s€»iate. All thki^ relative to peace or war, to the elec* 
ti<^ ^ niai^stratesr and even to the chu&inga king, were 
-conftrmed by suffrages in their assemblies. 

The first care of the new^ created king was to r.ttend 
to the interests of religion :: but tiiie precise foi-m of their 
worship is unknown. The greatest part of the religion 
of that age consisted in afirm reliance upon the credit of 
their soodisayers, who pretended, from observations on 
the flight 1^ birds, end ^e entrails of beasts, to direct the 
present, and to dive into fiiturity. Romulus, by an ex* 
pressiaw, comn^imded that no election should be made,^ 
no enterprize undertaken, without first consulting them. 
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Wives were forbid, uponsiiif pretext wbatooeveri to 
separate from their husbands ; while, ob the contrarf , 
the husband was empowered to repacUate hb wife, and 
even iii some cases to put her to death. His kws be- 
tween children and their parents were yet^till more se- 
vere ; the father had entire pawer over his offspring, 
both of fortune and life ; he could seU them or im- 
prison them, at any time of their lives, <»* in any stations 
to which they were arrived. 

After his endeavours by law to regulate his subjects, 
he next gave orders to ascertain their numbers. The 
whole amounted but to three thoussmd foott end abcmt as 
many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing arms. 
These therefore were divided equally into three tribes, 
and to each he assigned a different part of the city. 
Ekch of these tribes were subdivided into ten curiap, or 
companies, consisting of an hundred men each, wi^ a 
centurion to command it ; n priest, called curio, to per- 
form the sacrifices } and two of the );Mrineipal inhi^itants, 
called duumviri, to distribute justice* 

By these wise regulations, each day added strength to 
the new cit^ ; multitudes flocked in from idl the a^acent 
towns^^mid it only seemed to want women to ascertain its 
duration. In this exigence, Romulus, by the advice of 
the senate, sent deputies among the Sabmes^ his neigh- 
bours, entreating their alliance, and upon these terms 
oiteringto cement Uie most strict toi^deracy vriththem. 
The Sabines^who were then considered as the most war- 
like people of Italy rejected the pri^Mil with dtsdidn : 
Komidusitherefore,proclaimed a feast in honour of Kep- 
tune, throughout all the neighbouring viUagea^aad made 
the most magnificent preparations for it^ These feasts 
wcFegenerallyprecededby sacrificesF,andeiHledin shews 
of wrestlers, gladiatoi^, and chariot courses. The Sa- 
bines, as he had expected, were among the foremost 
who came to be i^pectators, bringing t&ir. wive« ^nd 
daughters with them, to share the pleasure ef the sight. 
In the meain time the games began, and whUe the stran- 
gers were most intuit upon the spectade, a number of 
the Roman youth rushed in among ^lem with drawn 
*5WOTds, 8ei2«4 ^^ ypuugeBt «ad most beautiW women, 
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and carried them off by violence. In vain the parents 
protested against this breach of hospitality ; in vain the 
virgins themselves at first opposed the attempts c^ their 
ravishers, perseverance and caressess obtained those £i- 
vourst which timidity at first denied ; so that the be- 
trayers) from being objects of aversion, soon became 
the partners of their dearest affections. 

A bloody war ensued. The cities of Cenina, Antem- 
na, and Crustumium, were the first who resolved to re- 
venge the common cause > which the Sabines seemed too 
dilatory in pursuing. But all these by making separate 
inroadsi became a more easy conquest to Romulusj who 
made the most merciful use of his victory ; instead of 
destroying their towns, or lessening their numbers, he 
only placed colonies c^ Romans in them, to serve as a 
frontier to repress more distant invasions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last, al'- 
thou^h the most formidable, whp undertook to revenge 
the disgrace his country had suffered. He entered the 
Roman territories at the head of twenty-five thousand 
men, and not content with a superiority of forces, he ad- 
ded stratagem also. Tarpeia, who was daughter to 
the commander of the Capitoline hill, happened to fail, 
into his hand^ as she went without the wallaof the city to 
feteh water. Up<m her he prevailed, by means of 1^^ 
promises, to betray one of tlie gates to his army. The 
reward she ei^ged for, was what the, soldiers Wore on 
their arms, by which she meant their bracelets. They» 
however, either mistaking^her meaning, or willing to 
punish her perfidy, threw their bucklers uponher as they 
entered, and crushed her to death. The Sabines beii^ 
thus possessed of the Cs^itoline, after some time a gen* 
eral engs^meAt epsiied, which w^s renewed for seveml 
days w|th almost equal succ^u, and neither could think 
of submitting 4 it was in the valley between the Capito- 
line and Quimal hills, that the last eiigagement was 
fought between^the Romans and Sabines. . The^ngage- 
ment was now become general, smd the slaughter pro* 
di^ous, when the attenticmof both sides was suddenly- 
turned fh>m the scene of horror before them, to another; 
till at leiigth the Sabine women; who liad been carried off 
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by the Romans, ^ith their hair loose, and their oma« 
ments neglected, flew in between the combatants, regard* 
less of their^wn danger, and with loud outcries implor* 
ed their husbands and their children to desist Upon 
this, the combatants, as if by mutual impulse, let fall 
their weapons ; an accommodation ensued, by which it 
was agreed, that Romulus and Tatius should reign joint- 
iy in Rome, with equal power and prerogative, that an 
hundred Sabines should be admitted into the senate, that 
the city should still retain its former name, but that the 
citizens should be called Quirites, after Cures, the prin- 
cipal town^of the Sabines, amd that both nations being 
thus united, such of the 3^bines as chose it, should be 
admitted to live in and enjoy all the privileges of citi- 
zens in Rome. Tatius was killed about five years af- 
ter by the Lavinians, for having protected some servants 
of his, who had plundered them and slain their ambas- 
sadors ; so that by this accUient Romulus once more 
«av\r himself sole monarch of Rome. 

Successes like these produced an equal share of pride 
in the omqueror. From being contented with those 
limits which had been wisely assigned to his power, he 
began to affect absolute sway, and to govern those laws 
to which he had himself formerly professed implicit 
obedience. The senate was particularly displeased at 
his conduct, as they found themselves only used as in- 
struments to ratify the rigour of his commands. We 
are not told the precifte manner which they employed 
to get rid of the tyrant ; some say that he was torn in 
pieces in the senate*house ; others that he disappeared 
while reviewing his army. Certain it is, that from- the 
secrecy of ^e fact, and the concealment of the body, 
they took occasion to persuade the multitude that he 
was taken up into heaven : thus him whpm they could 
not bear as a king, they were contented to worship as a 
god. Romulus reigned thirty-seven years, and af^er 
his death, hpd a temple built tq him under the name id 
Qqii:inu$, 
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CHAP. in. 

From the death of Romulus^ to the death ofNuma Pom* 
\ piiiusy tke second king of Rome. 
[U. C. 38.] 

UPON the death of Romulus, tlic city seemed great- 
ly divided in the choice of a successor. The Sa- 
bines were for having a king chosen from their body, 
but the Romans could not bear the thoughts of advan- 
cing a stranger to the throne. In this perplexity the 
senators undertook to supply the place of the king, by 
takinig the government) each of them in turn, for five 
days, and during that time enjoying all the honours and 
all the privileges of royalty. This new form of goycm- 
meut continued for a year, but the Plebeians, who saw 
that this method of transferring power was only multi- 
plying their masters, insisted upon altering that mode 
of government. The senate being thus driven to an 
election, at length pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine, and their choice was received with universal 
approbation by the people. 

Numa Pompilius, who was now about forty, had long 
been eminent for hb piety, his justice, modermion, and 
exemplary life. He was skilled in all the learning and 
philosophy of the Sabines, and lived at home at Cures, 
contented with a private fortune, unambitious of higher 
honours. It was not, therefore, urithout reluctance that^ 
he accepted the dignity, which, when he did, it pro-^ 
duced such joy, that the people seemed not so much to 
receive a king as a kingdom. 

No monarch could be more proper for them than 
Numa, at a conjuncture when the government lyas com- 
posed of various petty states lately subdued, and hi^t lA 
united among each other : they wanted a master who 
could, by his laws and precepts, soften their .fierce dis- 
positions, and by his example induce them to a love of 
religion, and every milder virtue* 

NumaS whole lithe, therefore, was spent in inspiring 
liis subjects wkh a love of piety, and a veneration for 
ihegod«« HebuiUmmiyiiewteinpie^insti^^t^ss^cred - 
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offices and feasts, and the sanctity of his life gave him 
credit enough to persuade his people that he had a par- 
ticular correspondence with the goddess Egeria. By 
her advice he built the temple of Janus, which was to 
be shut in time of peace, and open in war ; he ordain- 
ed vestal virgins, who, being four in number, had very 
great privileges allowed them. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided 
thcTse lands which Romulus had gained in war among 
the poorer part of the people ; he regulated the calen- 
der, and abolished the distinction between Romans and 
Sabines, by dividing the people according to their sev- 
eral trades, and compelling them to live together. Thus, 
having arrived at the age of four score years, and having 
reigned forty-three in profound peace, he died, ordering 
his body to be buried in a stone coffin, contrary to the 
custdm of the times, and hisbooksof ceremonies, which 
consisted of twelve in Latm, and as many in Greek, to 
be buried by his side in another. 

CHAP. IV. 

From the death of Numa^ td the death of Tulhis IIcS' 
tiliiis, the third king' of Rome, 

[v: a 82.] 

UPON the death of 'Numa, the government onc^ 
more d/volved upon the senate, and continued 
till the people elected Tullus HostUius for their king, 
which choice had also the concurrence of the other part 
of the constitution. This monarch, who was grandson 
to a noble Roman, who had formerly si^alized himself 
against the Sabines, was evbry way unlike his pi^deces- 
sor, being entirely devoted to wur, and more fond of 
enterprize, than even the founder of the empire him- 
self had been ; so that he only sought a pretext for lead^ 
ing hb forces into the field. 

The Albans were the first people who gave him an op- 
portunity of indulging his fovourite inclinations. The 
farpfi^ of those two state? .met about five miles froTn 
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Bomet prepared to decide the htc of their respective 
Mn^doms ; for almost every battle in these times was 
decisive. The two armies were for some time drawn 
out in arrays awaiting the signal to begin, both chiding 
the length of that dreadful suspense, when an unexpect- 
ed proposal from the Alban general put a stop to the on- 
set. Stepping in between both armies, he offered the 
Romans a choice of deciding the dispute by single com- 
bat; adding, that the side whose champion was over- 
come should submit to the conqueror. A proposal like 
this suited the impetuous temper of the Roman king, 
and was embraced with joy by his subjects, eadi of which 
hoped that he himself should be chosen to hghtthe cause 
of his counti^. There were at this time three twin bro- 
thers in each army ; those of the Romans were called 
Horatil, and those of the Albans Curiatii, all six remark- 
able for their courage, strength, and activity, and to these 
it was resolved to commit the management of the com- 
bat. At length the champimis met in cqmbat together ; 
and each, totally regardless of his own safety, only sought 
the destruction of his opponent. The spectators, in hor^ 
rid silence, trembled at every blow, and wished to share 
the danger, till fortune seemed to decide the glory of 
the field. Victory, that had hitherto been duubnul, ap- 
peared to declare* against the Romans ; they beheld two 
of their champions lying dead upon the plains and the 
three Curiatii, who were wounded, slowly endeavouring 
to pursue the survivor, who seemed by flight to beg'for 
mercy. Soon, however, they perceived that ,his flight 
was only pretended, in order to separate his antagonists, 
whom he was unable to oppose united ; for, quickly af« 
ter, stopping his course, and turning upon him who fol« 
lowed most closely behind, he laid him dead at his feet : 
the second broUiei;, who came on to assist him who was 
fallen, only shared the same fate ; and now there re« 
mained btR the last Curiatuis to conquer, who, fatigued 
and quiite disabled with his wounds, slowly came up to 
offer an easy victory. He was killed, almost unresist- 
ing, whUe die conqueror exclaiming, offered him as a 
victim to the superiority of the Romansj whom now th^ 
J^Wmn army consented to obey. 
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But none of the virtues of that age were witkout al- 
2of ; the very hand that in the morning was exerted to 
save his country, was before night embrued in the Mood 
of his sister. For, returning triumphant from the fields 
k raised his indignation to behold her bathed in tears, 
and lamenting the loss of her lover, one of the Curiatii, 
to' whom she was betrothed. Thb provoked him beyond 
the power of sufferance, so that he slew her in a rage. 
This action greatly displeased the senate, and drew on 
the condemnation of the magistrates; but he was par* 
doned by making bis appeal to the people. 

Hostllius died, after a reign of thirty-two years ; 
some say by lightning, others, with more probability, 
by treason. 

CHAP. V. 

Fram the d^ath of TuSus Hostilius^ to the death ^f 
Aneus Martius>y She fourth iing' of Some. 

[u. c. 115.3 

AFTER an xnteiregnum, as in the former case,^ 
Ancus Martius,'the grdndson of Numa, was elect- 
ed king by the people, and the choice afterwards was 
confirmed by the senate- As this monarch was a lineal 
descendant kovct Numa, sor he seemed to make him 
the gre^ object of his imitation. He instituted the sa- 
cred ceremonies which were to'precede a declaration of 
war ; he took every occasion to advise his subjects to 
return to the arts of agriculture, and ta lay aside the 
less useful stratagems of war. 

These institutions and precepts were considered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
^lan of wisdom. The Latins dierefore began to make 
incursions upon his territories, but their succes» was 
equal to their justice. Ancus conquered the Latins, 
destroyed their citiesi removed their inhabitants to 
Home, and increased his territories by the addition of 
^art of theirs. He quelled also an insurrection of the< 
B3^ 
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VeH, the Fi^nates, and the Volsci ; and over the Sa« 
bines he' obtained a second triumph. 

Bat his victories over the enemy were bjr no medns 
comparable to his v^orks at home^ in raising^ temples^ 
fortifying the city, making a prison for malefactorS) and 
buiidmg a sea-port at the mouth of the Tyber, called 
Ostia, by which he secured to hb subjects the trade of 
that river and that of the salt pits adjacent. Thus, hav- 
ing enriched his subjects, and beautified the <:ity, he di- 
ed after a reign of twenty-four yearsi 



CHAP. VI. 

From the death ofAncus Martins, to the death of Tar- 
quinius FriscuSy thejifth king of Rome. 

[U. C. 138.] 

LUCIUS Tarquinius Priscus, yrhose original name 
was Lucumon, and who was appointed guardian to 
the sons of the late king, took the surname of Tarquin- 
ius from the city of Tarquiniojfrom whence he last came^ 
His father ^as a merchant ef Corinth, who had acquired 
considerable wealth by tt*ade, and had settled in Italy up- 
on account of some troubles at home. His son Lucu- 
mon, who inherrted his fortuMe^ married a woman of fa- 
mily in the city of Tarquinio ; and as his birth, profes« 
sion, and country, were contemptible to the nobles of the 
place) by his wife's persuasion he c^e to settle at Rome^ 
where meritonly made distinction. Onbisway thither, 
say the historians, as he approached the city gate^ an 
eagle, stooping from above, took off his hat, and flying 
^tmnd his chariot for some time, with much noine, put 
k on again. This, his vrife Tanaquil, who it seems was 
skilled in augury, interpreted as a presage that he 
should one day wear the crown ; and perhaps it was 
this which first fired his ambition to pursue it. 

Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as usual, de- 
volving upon the senate, Tarquin used all his ppwer and 
arts to set aside the children of the late ki^g, and to get 
himself elated in their ^ead*. For thb puippse^ upon 
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the.4Eiy appointed for elecdon, he contrived to tiaye 
thera sent out of the citf : and in a set speech to the 
people, in which he argued his fiiendship for them, the 
forc^Qe he had spent among them, and his knowledge 
of their government, he offered himself for their king. 
As there was nothing in this, harangue that could be 
contested, it had the desired effect, and the people, with 
one consent, elected him as their sovereign. 

A kingdom, thus got by intrigue, was, notwithstand- 
ing, governed with equity. In the beginning of his 
reign, in order to recoi^pence his friends, he added an 
hundred members more to the senatey which made them 
in all three hundred. 

But his peaceful endeavours were soon interrupted by 
the inroads of his restless neighbours, particularly the 
Latins, over whom he triumphed, and whom he forced 
to beg a peace. He then turned his arms against the 
Sabmes, who had Hsen oRce more,,and had passed over 
the river Tyber ; but Tarquin, attacking them with vi- 
gour, routed their army ; so that many who escaped the 
sword, were drowned in attempting to cross over, while 
their bodies and armour, floating down to Rome, brought 
jicirsof the victory even before the messengers could 
arrive that were sent with the tidings. These conquests 
were followed by sevei*al advantages over the Latins^ 
from whom he took many towns, though without gain- 
ing any decisive victory. 

Tarquin having thus forced his enemies into submis- 
sion, was resolved not to let his subjects corrupt in in- 
dolence, but i|pdertook and perfected several public 
worUs for the conveidence and embellishment of the city. 
In his time also, the aiugurs came i|ito a great increase. 
of reputation, and he found it his interest to promote the 
superstition of the pec^le, as this was in fact but to in* 
crease their obedience. Tanaquil, his wife, was a great 
pretender to this art ; but Accius Nseviu3 was the most 
celebrated adept of the kind that was ever known in 
Rome. Upon a certain occasion, Tarquin being resojiv- 
ed to try the augur's skill, a^ked him, whether what h6 
-was then pondering in his mind could be effected ? Nae- 
vicflB having examined h|^ auguries, boldly affirmed that 
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it might t ^ Why then " cii^ the king with ui insult* 
^g smile, ^* I had thoughts of cutting this whetstone 
with a razor.'* *^ Cut boldly/* repUed the augur ; and 
the king cut it through accordingly. Thence forward 
nothing was undertaken in Rome without consulting the 
augurs, and obtaining their advice and approbation. 

Tarquin was^ot content with a kingdom without also 
the ensigns of royalty. In imitation of the Lydism kings 
he assumed a crown of gol(^ an ivory throne, a sceptre 
with an eagle on the t<^, and robes of purple. It wasr 
perhaps, the splendour of these royalties that first raised 
the envy of the latcf king's sons, who had now> for above 
thirty-seven years, quieUy submitted to his governments 
His design also of adopting Servius Tullius, his son-in- 
law, for his successor, mijg^ have contributed to inflame 
their resentment. Whatever was the cause of their 
tandy vengeance, they resolved to destroy him ; and at 
last found meoxa to effect their purpose, by hiring two 
ruffians, who, demanding to speak with tlie king, pre** 
tending that they came for justicef struck him dead in 
his palace with the bloW of an axe. The lictors, h<mev» 
er, who waited upon the person of the king, seized the 
ipAurderers, who were attempting to escape : they were 
put to death ; but the sons of Ancus, who were tlie in*^ 
stigaters, found safety by fi^ht. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquimus, sumamed Priscus,^ to^ 
distinguish him^m one of his successors of the $ara& 
name, a^d fifty-six years, of which, he had reigned: 
thirty-eight. 

CHAP. VH. 

From the death of Tarquimus PtUcus, to the death of 
Servius Tullius r the sixth king of Rome. 

[U. C. 179.] 

Ti£ report of tho murder of Tasrquin, filled all hia^ 
subjects ^th complaint and- mdignation, while the 
citizMis ranfrom every (^iiarteMCthe-pala^ toleHfn the 
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truth of the account, or to take veogednce on the asaas* 
sins. In this tumult, Tan^uil, ividow of the late king^ 
considering the danger shucnust incur in case the con- 
spu*ators should succeed to the crovm, and desirous of 
ktving her son-in-law for his successor, with great art 
dissembled her sorrows as well as the ktng^s death. She 
assured the people, from one of the win&wsof the pa- 
lace, that he was not killed but stunned by the blow $ 
that he would shortly recover: and that, m the meMi 
time, he had deputed his power to Servius TuIHus, his 
son-in-law. Servius accordingly, as it had been agreed 
upon between them, issued from the palace, adorned 
with the ensigns of royalty, and fu'eceded by his lictorty 
and went to dispatch some affairs that related to the 
public safety, still pretendbg that he took all hb instruct 
tlons from the king. This scene of dissimulation con- 
tinued for some d%ys, till he had made his party good 
among the nobles \ when the dedth of Tarqum iM&ing 
publicly ascertained, Servius came to the crown, solely 
at the senate^s appointment, and wiithout attempting to 
gain the suffrages of the people. — "^j 

Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who had besft \ 
taken at the sackihg of a town belongkig to the Latins, 
and was bom whilst his mother was a slave. While yet 
an infant in his cradle, a lantbent flame is said to have 
played round his head, which TapaquU convened into 
an omen pf his future greabiiess. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, tlw chief ol^ectoT 
his reign was to increase the power of the senate by de^ 
pressing that of t}ie people. The populace, who were 
uns^e to see into his designs, conferred upon him a full 
povirer of settling the taxes as he should think proper^ 
And accordingly, as he insisted that they shmUd pay 
their taxes by centuries, he commanded that they should 
give their votes in all public tnmsactions by centuries - 
also. In former deliberati(ms, each citizen gave hir 
Sfiffirage singly, and the numbers of the poor always car<> 
rid it against, the power of the rich ; but by the regv« 
lations 6f Servius, the senate was made to consist of a 
greater number of centuries thaa a}l the other classes 
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put together) and thus entirely outweighed them in e\^ 
ery contention. ^ 

In order to ascertain the increase or decay of his sub- 
jects and their fortunes, he instituted another regula-^ 
tion^ which he caUed a lustrum. By this all the citizenis^ 
were to assemble in the Campus Marlius, in complete 
armour, and in their respective classes, once in five 
years, and there to give an exact account of their fi^mi- 
lies and fortunes. \ 

Having thus enjoyed a long reign, spent in settling 
the domestic policy of the state, and also not inattentive 
to foreign concerns^ he conceived reasonable hopes of 
concluding it with tranquility and ease. He had even 
thoughts of laying dawn his pow^r, and, having formed 
the kingdom into a republic, to retire into obscurity ; 
but so generous a design was frustrated ere it could be 
put Into execution. 

In the beginning of his reign, to secure his throne by 
every precaution, he had married his two daughters to 
the two grandsons of Tarquin ; and as he knew that the 
women were of opposite dispositions as well as their in- 
tended iH^bands, he resolved to cross their tempers by 
giving them to him of a contrary turn of temper : her 
that was meek and gentle, to him that was bold and fu- 
rious; her that was ungovernable and proud, to him 
that was remarkable for a contarary character : by this 
he supposed that each would correct the failing of the 
other, and that the mixture would be productive of con- 
cord. The event however proved otherwise. Lucius, 
his haughty son^in-hiw, soon 'grew displeased with the 
meekness of his consort, and placed his whoje affections 
upon Tullia, his brother's wife, who answered his pas* 
sion with sympathetic ar4our. As their wishes wera 
ungovems^le, they soon resolved to break through every 
restraint that offered to prevent their union ; both un- 
dertook to murder their consorts, which they effected, 
and wete accordingly soon after married together. A 
first erime ever produces a second : from the destruc- 
tion of their consorts, they proceeded to conspiring that of 
the king. They began by rai^ng factions against him^ 
irtledging his illegal title to the crown, and Lucius by 
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claiming it as his own, as heir to Tarquin. At length} 
when he found the senate ripe for seconding his views, 
he entered the senate house adorned with all the ensigns 
of royalty, and, placing hiaiself upon the throne, began 
to harangue thjsm Vpon the obscurity of the king's birtbi 
and the injustice of his title. While he was yet speakings 
Servius entered, attended by a &w followers, and seeing 
his throne thus rudely invaded, offered to push the usurp- 
er from his seat ; btit Tarquin being in the vigour of 
youth, threw the old man down the steps which led to 
the throne ; and some of his adherents, being instructed 
for that purpose, followed the king as he was feebly at- 
tempting to get to the palace, and dispatched him by 
the way, throwing his body, all mangled and bleeding, as 
a public spectacle into the street. In the mean timCi 
Tullia, burning with impatience for the event, was in- 
formed of what her husband had done, and resolving to 
be among the first who shonld salute him as monarch, or- 
dered her chaript to the senate house : but as her char- 
ioteer approached the place where the old king her^ 
. father's body Jay exposed and bloody, the man, all amaz- 
ed at the inhuman spectacle, and not witling to trample 
upon it with his horses, offered to turn another way : 
ihis only served to increase the fierceness of her anger ; 
jshe threw the footstool at his head, and ordered him to 
drive over the dead body without hesitation. 

* This was the end of Servius TuUius, a prince of em- 
inent justice and immoderation, after an useful and pros* 
perous reign of forty-four years. 




* CHAP. VIII. 

From the death ofSerxjius TulUuSj to the banishment 
of Tarquinius Superbus^ the seventh and last king 
of Rome* 

... [U. C. 220.] __ 

M' l?®USTarqukati8,«fterward»eaUedSuperbus, or 
:JL-i tfefproud, having placed himself upon the throne, 
ip cpnsequencti gf this yiolent at^ejnpt, waj resolved to 
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sapport his <%nitf with the same violence i^ith which 
it was acquired. Regardless of the senate or the peo- 
ple's approbation, he seemed to claim the crown by an 
hereditary right, and refused the late king's body burial, 
under pretence of his being an usitfper. All the good 
pan of mankind, however, looked upon this accession 
with detestation 9ind horror ; and this.act of inefficient 
cruelty only served to confirm their hatred. Conscious 
of this, he ordered all such as he suspected to have been 
attached to Servius to be put to death } and fearing the 
natural consequences of his tynumy, he increased the 
^lard round his person. 

His chief policy seems to have been to keep the peo- 
ple always employed either in wars, or public works, by 
which means he diverted their attention from his unlaw- 
ful method of coming to the crown. .He first marched 
against the Sabines, who refused to pay him obedience, 
and soon reduced them to submission. He next began 
a war with the Volsci, which continued for some ages 
after. The city of the Gabii p^ve him much more trou- 
ble ; for having attempted with some loss to besiege it» 
he was obliged to direct his efforts by stratagem, con- 
trary to the usual practice of the Romaic. Be caused 
his son Sextus to counterfeit desertion, upon pretence 
of barbarous usage, and to seek refuge among the in- 
habitants of the place. There, by artful complaints, and 
studied lamentations, he so prevailed on the pity of the 
people, as to be chosen their governor, and soon after 
general of their army; At first, in every engagement 
he appear^^ucf essful, till at length, finding himself 
entirely p6ssessed of the confidence of the state, he scti 
a trusty n|^sseng«^ to his father for instructions. Tar- 
quin made nK other answer than by takfng the messen- 
ger into the garden, where he cut downl^fore him the 
tallest poppies. Sextus readily understood the mean** 
ing of this reply, and one by one, found means to destroy- 
er remove the principal men of the city, still taking 
care to confiscate their effects among the people. The 
charms of this dividend kept the giddy populace blind 
to their approaching ruin, till they found themselves at 
last without c<^seItors or head) and iu the end fell un- 
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der the power of Tarquin, without even striking a blow. 
After this he made a league with the i&qui, and renew- 
ed that with the Etrurians! 

But while he was eng;aged in wars abroad) he took 
care not to suffer the people to continue in idleness at 
home. He undertook to build the capitol, the founda- 
tion of which had been laid in a former reign, and an 
extraordinary event contributed to hasten the execution 
of his design. A woman, in strange attire^ made her ^^ 
appearance at Rome, and came to the king offering to 
sell nine books, which she said wel^ of her own com- 
posing. Not knowing the abilities of the seller, or that 
she was in fact one of the celebrated Sybils, whose pro- 
phecies were never/ound to fail, Tarquin refused to buy 
them. Upon thb she departed, and burning three of 
her books, returned again, demanding the same price 
for the six remaining. Being once more despised as an 
impostor, she.again departed, and burning three mor^^ 
she returned with those remaining, still asking the same 
price as at first. Tarquin, surprised at the inconsisten* 
cy of her behaviour, consulted the augurs, to advise him 
"^hat to do. These much blamed bim for not buying 
• the nine, and commanded him to buy the three remain- 
5ng5 at whatsoever price they were to be had. The wo- 
man, says the bistorian, after thus selling and delivering 
fRe three prophetic volumes, and advising him to have a 
special attention to what they contained, vanished from 
before him, and was never seen after. Upon this he 
chose proper persons to ke6p them, who, though but 
twoat nrst, were afterwards increased to fifteen, under 
the name of quindecemviri. They were put into a stone 
<:hest, and a vault in the newly designed building was 
thought the prbperest place to lodge them in safety. 

The people having been for four years together em- 
ployed in building the capitol, began at last to wish for ..-^ 
somethin^Ticw to engage them 5 wherefore Tarquin, to r" 
satisfy their wishes, proclaimed war against the Rutulij ^ '. 
upon a frivolous pi*etenc6 of their having entertained / 
some malefactors whom he had banished, apd invested • 

their chief city, Ardea, which lay about sixteen miles 
Ibxyjg. Rome. Whife the arrtiy was encainf^jid be^gjrfe 
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this place, the king's son, Sextus, ^ith Colktintis, a ne^ 
ble Roman, and some others, sat in a tent drinking to- 
gether : the discourse happening to turn upon the beau- 
ty and virtue of their* wives, each man praising his own, 
CoUatinus offered to decide the dispute, by putting it to 
an imm*ediate trial, whose wife should be found of the 
greatest beauty, and most sedulously employed at that 
very hour. Being heated with wine, the proposal was 
relished by the whole company j and taking horse withr 
out delay, they posted to Rome, though the night was 
already pretty far advanced. There they found Lucre- 
tia, the wife of CoUatinus, not like other women of her 
age, spending the time in ease and luxury, but spinning 
in the midst of her maids, and cheerfully portioning out 
their tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easy reception 
she gave her husband and his friends, so charmed themi 
all, that they unanimously gave her the preference ; 
and Sextus was so much inflamed, that nothing but en- 
joyment could satisfy his passion. 

For that purpose he went from the camp to visit h€l* 
privately a few days ^fter, and received the same kind 
reception which he had met with before. As his in- 
tentions were not suspected^ Lucretia sat with him atf 
supper, and ordered a chamber to be got ready for hini 
in the house. Midnight was the time in which this ruf* 
J&an thought it safest to put his designs into execution. 
Having found means to convey himself into her chamr 
ber, he approached her bed-side with a drawn sword^ 
and ruddy laying his hand upon her bosom, threatened 
her with instant death if she offered to resist his passio|i^ 
Lucretia affrightened out of her sleep, and seeing death 
so near, was yet inexorable to his desire, till being told, 
that, if she would not yield, he would first kill her, and 
then laying hb own slave also dead by her side, he.WQuld 
report that he had found and killed them both in tKe 
act of adultery. The terror of infamy achieved what 
\Mi of death could not obtain ; she consented to his der 
sire, and the next morning he returned to the camp exf 
ulting in his brutal victory. In the mean time, Lucre- 
tia, detesting the light, and resolving not to pardon her- 
self for the crime of another, sent for her husband Coir 
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latiDuS) and for Sparius her father to come to her)T^3 
indeJible disgrace had be&Uen her family. These in- 
stantly obeyed the summons, bringing with them Vale- 
rius, a kinsman^ of her faUier's, and Junius Brutus, a 
re]putcd idiot, whose father Tarquin had murdered, and 
who had accidentally met the messenger by the way. 
Their arrival only served to increase Lucrctia's poign- 
ant anguish ', they found her in a state of stedfast des- 
peration, and vainly attempted to give her relief. " No/* 
said she, " never shall I find any thing worth living for 
" in this life after having lost my honour. You see, 
" my CoUatinus, a polluted wretch before you ; one 
** whose person has be«i the spoil of another, but whose 
^' affections^ were never estranged from you. SextU8> 
'^ under the pretended veil of friendship, has ihis night 
" forfced from me that treasure which death only can 
<* restore ; but if you have the hearts of meM^venge 
" my cause, and let posterity know, that sh^^rho has 
" lost her virtue, hath only deatii for her best consola- 
" tion.** So saying, sjje drew a poignard from beneath 
her robe, and instantly plunging it into her bosom, ex- 
pired witl^out a groan. The whole company remained 
for some time fixed in sorrow, pity, aod indignation ; 
Spurius and CoUatinus at length gave a vent to their 
^rief in tears ; but Brutus drawing the poignard reek- 
ing from Lucre tia's wound, and lifting it up towards 
beaven, " Be witness, ye gods," he cried, " that from 
" this moment I proclaim myself the avenger of the 
<* chaste Lucretia's cause ; from this moment I profess 
** myself the enemy of Tarquin and his lustful house : 
'' from henceforth this liCe, while life continues, shall be 
^M employed in opposition to tyrMmy, and for the happi- 
" ness and freedom of my much toved couAtry." A, 
new amazement seized the hearers, to find him^ whom 
they had hitherto considered as an idiot, now appearing 
in his real character, the friend of justice and of Rome. 
l-Ic told them that tears and lamentations were unmanly 
when vengeatice called so loud ; and delivering the 
poignard to the rest, imposed the same oath upon them, 
i^Khich he himself had just taken. 

Junius Brutus was the sonr of Marcus Brvitus, a noble 
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Roman) wlio was married to the daughter of Tarquir 
niusPriscus; and for that reason» through a motive of 
jealousy, was put to death hj Tarquin the Proud, This 
Juiiius Brutus had received an excellent education from 
bis father> and had) from i^itidre, a strong sensei and an 
inflexible attachment' to virtue ; but perceiving that 
Tarquin had privately murdered 4iis father and his eld- 
-tst brother, he counterfeited himself a fool, in order to 
escape the same danger, and thence obtained the sur- 
name of Brutus. Tar({ain, thinking his folly real, des- 
pised the man ; and having possessed himself of his 
estate, kept him as an idiot in his house, merely with a 
view, of making sport for his children. 

Brutus, however, only waited thi^ opportunity to 
avenge the cause of his family. Wherefore, ordeiing 
Lucretia*s dead body to be brought out to view, and 
exposed jg the public forum, he inflamed the ardour of 
the citizlQsi by « display of the horrid transaction. He 
obtained a decree of the senate, that Tarquin and his 
hjodly should be (or ever banished from Rome, and that 
it should be capital for any to plead for, or to attempt his 
future return. Thus this monarch, who had now deign- 
ed twenty-five years, being expelled his kingdom, went, 
to take refuge with his family at Cira, a little city of 
Etruria. In the mean time the Roman army made ^ 
truce with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed de- 
liver of the people. 



CHAP. IX. 

From the banishment of Tarquin^ to the appaintment 
. of the first Dictator^ 



T 



[U. C. 245.3 

^HE regal power being overthrown, a form of go* 
„^ vemment, nominally republican, was i&ubstitut^ 
in its room. The senate, however, resei^ved by far th^ 
greatest share of the authority to tlnemselves, and depora* 
ted their own body with all the spoils of deposed moii* 
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arehy. The centiirics of the people chose from amon 
the senators, itistead of a king, two annual magistrate: 
whom they called consuferWith power equal to that of 
the regal) and with the same privileges, and the sam^- 
ensigns of authority. , ^ 

Bnutis the deliverer of his country, and Collatintis, 
the husbsucid of Lucreti^, were chosen first constih Ifi 
Rome- . 

But this ncfw republic, however, which seemed s^ 
^ratefy to the peiople, had like to hare been destroyed 
in its very commencement. A party was formed m 
Rome in fevour of Tarquin. Some young tn^n of the 
principal families in the state, who had bten Educated 
^out the king,. and had shared ift all the luxuiies of the 
court, undertook to re-establish monarchy. This party 
setretly increased every day ; aic^d what^ay cteate om* 
surpnse, the sons of Brutus himself, and the Aqulltiy^ 
the nephews of Collatinus, were among Hie number. 
TaTqmn, who was informed of these intrigues in his 
favoury sent ambassadors from Etruria to Rome, under a 
pretence of reclaiming the crown, but in reality with a 
deerign to give spirit to his^ faction. But the whole con- 
spiracy was discovered by a slave who had accidentally 
hid himseifin the room where the conspirators used t6 
assemMe^ Few ^tuations could have been more terribfy 
.affeci^ng th?m that of Brutus, a father, placed as at judge 
upofi the life and death of his own children, impelled' 
by justice to condemn, and by nature to spare them. 
The yourrg men accused pleaded nething for themselves^ 
but, with coutscious guilt, awaited the set^tence in si- 
lenee and agony. The other jiidges who were pi^esent,. 
felt all the pangs of nature f Collatinus wept, and Va- 
leflos cottW not repress his^sedthnents of pity. Brutus, 
alone, seemed to have lost all thesollftess of humanity, 
aiftd with a stem countenance, and a tone of voice that 
marked h« gloomy re^ohition, demanded of his sons, li 
t^ey' eould make any defence to the cr>^s wi^ih which^ 
they had hteti charged. This demand he made three 
several times ; but, recdyfeig rto answer, >eat l^gth 
tuHBed himsQllto the executioner; ** Now,"^ cried he^; 
« kJi your pm to perform thercsl.*' ThUs sayiiig, he 
C 2 
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\^S^iQ resumed his seat with an ^ of determined mp^ 
jGstf ; nor could all the sentiments ot" paternal pity, nor 
ail the Implodng looks of thepeople, nor yet the com- 
plaints of the )^oung^ men who were preparing for exe* 
cution, alter the tenor of his re^ution. The execu- 
tioners haying stripped them na^d, and then ai|npped 
tbfixtk with rods^ presently after beheaded them ; Brutus 
all the time beholding the cruel spectacle with a steady 
look and unaltered countenance, while the multitude 
gazed on with all the sensations of pityy terror^ and ad-> 
miration. 

All Tarquin's hopes of an insurrection in the city in 
lus favour being thus overthrown^ he was now resolved 
to force himself upon bis former throne by foreign as* 
sistancef and to ^at end prevailed upon the Veiaiis to 
assist him, and^with a considerable army advanoed to* 
wards Rome, 
•y Q The consult were net remiss in preparations 
'' to oppose him. Valerius commanded the foot* 
• and Brutus being appointed to head the cavalry, 
i^ent out to meet him on the Roman borders. Arunsy 
the son of Tarqfuin, who comi^anded the cavalry ibr his 
father, seeing Brutus at a distance, was resolved, by one 
great attempt, to decide the fate of the day, before the 
engaging of the armies : wherefore, spurring on his^ 
horse, he made towards him with ungovernable fury. 
JBrutus, who perceived his approach, singled out ft^om 
^e ranks to meet him, and both met with such rage, 
U]^ eager only to ass|il, and thoughtless of defending^ 
they both fell dead upon the «eld together. A bloody 
battle ensued, with equal dUiughter on both sides ; but 
the Romans, renudning in possessicm of the ^Id of bat<» 
tie, claimed the victory ; in consequence, Valerius re* 
turned in triumph to Rome. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by 
bis misfortimes, prevailed upon Porsenna, dne of the 
kings of Etruria, to espouse his cause, and in person 
undertake his quarrel. This prince^ equally noted for 
course and conduet, marched directly to Rome, with 
a numerous army, axid laid seige to the city, while the 
terror of his name and tik arms Bi^d all tmks of peo* 
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pie with dismay. The seige was carried on with t?- 
goar ; a furious attack was made upon the place ; th'e 
two consuls opposed in vain^ and were carried ofiPwound* 
ed from the field ; while the Romans, flying in great 
consternation, were pursued by the enemy to the bridg^ 
over which, both victors and vanq|iished were tbout to 
enter tl\e city in the confusion^ All now appeared lost 
and over, when Hqratius Cocles, who had been placed 
there as a centinel to defend it, opposed himself to the 
torrent of the enemy, and assisted only by two moi^e^ 
{or some fime sustained the whole fury of the assault, 
till the bri(^e was broken dowQ behind him : when he 
found the communication thus cut oUT, plunging with hie 
arms mto the torrent of the Tyber, he swam back vic- 
torious to his fellow soldiers, and was received with just 
applause. . 

S41I9 however, Porsenna was determined upon taking 
the city ; and though five hundred of his men were slain 
in a sally bf the Romans, he reduced it to the greatest 
stfaitis ; and turning the seige into a blockade, resolved 
to take it by famine. The distress of the besieged soon 
be^an to be insufferable, and all things seemed to threat- 
en a speedy surrender, when another act of fierce bra^* 
very, still superior to that which had saved the city be- 
fore, again procured its iafety and freedom. 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage, was resolved 
to rid his country of an enemy that so sorely continued 
to oppress it ; and for^is purpose, disgmsed in the « 
habit of an Etrutian peasant, entered the camp of the 
enemy, resolving to die or to kill the king. With this 
resolution he made up to the place whei*e Porsenna was 
paying his troops, with a secretai^ by his side; but mis. 
taking the latter for the king, he stabbed him to the 
heart, ^nd was immediately apprehended and brought 
back into the royal presence. Upon Porsenna's demand- 
ing who he was, and the cause of so henious an action, 
Mutius, without reserve, informed him of his country 
ajid his de^%n, and at the same time thrusting his right 
hand into a fire that was bunfiiifp^upon the all^r heioW 
hiai, ^ You see," criedhe, « how little I regwd the se- 
^ yC»eat pun&hjnflnt your cruelty can itoftict upon m*v^ 
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«' A Roman knows not only how to act, but tgi sufer > 
^ I am not the onl};^ person you have to fear ; thtee hnn- 
*^ dred Rooisod youtk, like roe, baveconspired your ties* 
**truciion; therefotP prepare for their attempts." Pop 
senna, amazed at so much iftt^epidky, had too noble a 
mind not to acknoA^dge merit) though found in an 
enemy ; hethareEbfeordered him to be safely conduct- 
ed back to Rome, and offered the besieged conditions of 
peace. These were readily accepted en their side, bc- 
mg neither hard nor disgraceful, except that tw^ity hos* 
tages were demanded; ten youngs men, and as many 
virgins, of the best families in Rome. But even in this 
instance also, as if%ie gentler sex were resolved to be 
sharers in the desperate valour of the limes, Clelia, one 
of the hostagest escapmg from her guards, and point- 
ing out the way .to the rest of her femsde compassions, 
swam over the Tyber on horseback, amidst showed of 
darts from the enemy, imd presented herself to the coii- 
sul. This magistrate, fearing the consequences of de- 
taining her, h^ her sent back : upon which Poi^senna, 
not to be outdone in generosity, not cmiy gave her liber- 
ty, but permitted her to cbuse such of the hostages of 
the opposite sex as she should think fit to attend her. 
On i^r part* she, wilh all the modesty of a Roman vir*^ 
gin, chose only such as were under fourteen, alledgingy. 
that their tender age wafs least c^aMe of sustaining the 
rigours of davery. 

Tarquin, by means of his soni^faw, ManiHus, i»nce 
more stirred up the I.<atiRst«> espouse his interest, am^ 
todc the most convenient opportunity when the plebe- 
iuis were at varianee with the senatoris, concerning the 
payment of their deb<s; These refused to go to warV 
unless ^ir debts were remitted^ upon their return ; s<^ 
that the consuls, finding their authority insufficient, of- 
fered the people to elect ak temporary magistrate, who 
should hc^e absolute power, not only over all ranl^ of 
state, but even over the laws themselves. To this the- 
plc^a^ really consentedv willing to^ givS up tfieir 
own pcM||k for the^sfldllliif abridging thai of their supe- 
riors^ fiRbnsequence df thisy Liargius wai^;created the 
trstkdiGtiitor of Rome ^fef so was bis high o^ce called^ 
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being nominnied to it by bis colleague in the consulship. 
Thus the pe^opte^ who could not bear lo hear the name 
of king evert ttjentioned, readily' subnailted to a magis- 
trate possessed of much greater power : so much do 
the names of things naislead us, and so little is any form 
of government irksome to people when it«nncldes with 
their prejudices. 



CHAP. X. 

From the creation of the first Dictator ^ to the election 

of the iribunes of the people* 

[u. c. 255.3 

LARGIUS being now created dictator* entered upoii 
bis office, surrounded with his lictora, and all tbc 
ensigns of ancient royalty, and seated upon a throne in 
the midst of the people^ ordered tbe levies to be mado 
in the manner of the kings of Rome. The populace 
looked with terror upon a magistrate whom they had ifn* 
vested witk uncontrollable power, and peaceably went 
each to range himself updier his respective standaM. 
Thus going forth to oppose the enemy, b« returned 
with his army, arid before his six months were expired^ 
laid down the dictatorship, with the reputation of having 
exercised it with blameless lenity. 

But though for this time the people submitted to be 
' led f#rth, yet they were resolved at last to free tbem* 
selves from the yoke of their severe masters ; and though 
they could not get their complaints redressed, yet they 
determined to fly from those whom they could not move 
to compassion. The complaints, therefore, continuing, 
they resolved to quit a city which gave them no shelter, 
and to form a new establishment without its limits* 
They therefore, under the conduct of a plebeian, named 
Sicliuus Bellutus, retired to a mountam, from thence 
called Mons Sacer, on tbe banks of the river Anio, withv 
in abo\it. three miles from Rome. 

Upon the news of this (kfection, the city was filled 
iititii tumult arid constejraauon j those who wished well 
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Tid»»ew office being thus istituted, Sicinius Beilutu^, 
Lucius Junius, Caius Licimus, Albimis, aod Icilius Ru**^ 
ga> were the first tribunes chosen by the suffrages of the 
people. The setiate also made an edict confirming the 
abolition ofdebtsj and now all things being adjusted, 
both on the one side and the other, the people, after 
having sacrificed to the gods of the mountain, returned 
back once more in triumph to Rome. 



CHAP. XL > 

Frotn the creation of the Tribunes^ to the appointment 
of the Decemviri* 

[U. C. 260.} 

DURING the late separation, all tillage had been 
entirely neglected, and a £amine was the conse- 
<|uence the ensuing seascm. The senate did all that 
lay in their power to remedy the distress ; but the peo- 
ple, pinched with want, and willing to throw the blame 
on any but themselves; ascribed the whole of their dis- 
tress to the avarice of the patricians, who, having pur- 
chased all the com, as was alledged, intended to mdem-^ 
nify themselves for the abolition of debts, by selling it 
lOUt to gi*eat advantage. But abundance soon after a|^ 
peasedthem for a time. A large ficet of ships laden 
with com from Sicily, (a great part of which vras a pre- 
sent from Gelon, the king of that country, to the Ro-. 
mans, and the rest purchased by the senate with the pub- 
lic money) raised their spirits once more. 

But Coriolanus incurred their resentment, by insist- 
ing that it should not be distributed tUi the grievances 
of the senAte were removed. For this the tribunes 
«ummoned him to a trial before the people. 

When the appointed day was come, all persons were 
-filled with the greatest expectations, and a vast con- 
course from the adjacent country assembled and filled 
np the forum. Coriolanus upon this presented himself 
before the people^ with a degree of intrepidity that tner- 
ited better fortui^e. His graceful pe|^o% bis persua? 
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.s^ye eloquence, the cries of those whom he had saved 
from the enemy, inclined the auditors to relent. But 
being unable to answer what was alledged against hin» 
to the satisfaction of the people, and utterly confounded 
with a new charge, of having embezzled the plunder of 
Amium, the tribunes immediately took the votes, and 
Coriolanus was condemned to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest defender struck 
the whole body of the senate with sorrow, consterna- 
tion and regret. Coriolanus alone, in the midst of the 
tumult, seemed an unconcerned spectator. He returrv 
ed hom^, followed by the lamentations of hundreds of 
the most respectable senators and citizens of Rome» to 
take a lasting leave of his wife, his children, and his 
mother, Veturia. Thus recommending his little chil- 
dren to their care, and all to the care of heaven, he lefl 
the city without followers or fortune, to taike refuge 
with TuUus Attius> a man of great power among the . 
Volscians, who took him under his protection, and e%^ 
poused lus quarrel. 

The first thing to be done, was to induce the Volsci 
to break the league which had been made with Rbme» 
and for this purpose, TuHus sent many of his citizens 
thither, in ordei* to see some games at that time cele- 
brating ; but in the mean time gave the senate private 
information that the strangers had dangerous intentions 
of burning the city. This had the desired effect ; the 
senate issued an order, that all strangers, whoever ihey 
were, should depart from Rome before sunset* This 
order Tullus represented to his countrymen as an in- 
fraction of the treaty, and proctired an embassy to Rome, 
complaining of the breach* and re-demanding all the 
territories belonginig; to the Volscians, of which they 
had been violently dispossessed, declaring war in case 
of a refusal : but this message was treated by the senate 
with contempt. 

War being thus declared on both ^ides, Coriolanus 
and Tullus were made generals of the Vol^ciaas, and . 
accordingly, invaded the Roman territories, ravaging 
and laying waste &tV such lands as belonged to the ple- 
beians, but lettij^ those of the senators remaia wptguch- 
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Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rotit^ 
upon the retreat of the Volscian army ; but they were 
clouded soon after by the intrigues of Spurius Cassius, 
who, wanting to make himself despotic by means of 
the people, was found guilty of a number of crimes, 
" alt tending towards altering the constitution, and was 
, thrown headlong from the Tarpeian reck, by those very 
people whose interests he had endeavoured to extend. 

The year following, the two consuls of the former 
year, Manlius and Fabius, were cited by the tribunes 
to appear before the people. The Agrarian law, which 
had been proposed some time before, for equally di- 
viding the lands of the commonwealth among the peor 
pie, was the object invariably pursued, and they were 
accused of having made unjustifiable delays in putting 
it off. 

It seems, the Agrarian law was a grant the senate 
could not think of giving up to the people. The con- 
suls, therefore, made inany delays and excuses^ till at 
length they were once more obliged to have recourse to 
a dictator, and they fixed upon Quintu^-Cincinnatus, a 
man, who had for some time given up all views of ara^ 
bition, and retired to his little farm, where the deputies 
of the senate found him holding the plough, and dressed - 
in the mean attire of a labouring husbandman. He ap* 
peared but little elevated with the addresses of cereftio- 
ny, and the ponipous habits they brought him j and up-r 
on declaring to him the senate's pleasure, he testified 
rather a concern that his aid should be wanted : he na- 
turally preferred the charms of a country retirement to 
the fatiguing splendours of office, and only said to his 
wife, as they were leading him away, " I fear, my At* 
" tilla, that for this year our little fields must remain 
<* unsown." Thus, taking a tender leave, he departed 
for the city, where both parties were strongly inflamed 
against each other. However, he was resolved to side 
with neither : but by a strict attention to the ^terests of 
his country, instead of gaining the confidence of faction 
to seize the esteem of all. Thus, by threats, and well 
timed submission, he prevailed upon the tribunes to put 
off their law f-^tf* a limcj and carried himself ^o as to b^ 
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a tefror to the multitude whenever they refused to en- 
list ; and their greatest encourager whenever their sub- 
mission deserved it. Thus, having restored that tran- 
quility to the people which he so much loved him self) 
he again gave up the splendours of ambition^ to enjoy 
it with a greater relish in his little farm. 
jj ^ Cincinnatus was not long retired from h\» 
2* ' office, when a fresh exigence of the state once 
more required his assistance ; the Mqm and 
the Volsci, who, though still worsted, still were for re- 
newing the war, made new inroadi^ into the territories 
of Rome. Minutius, one of the consuls who succeeded 
Cihcinnatus, was sent to oppose them ; but being natu- 
rally timid, and rather more afraid of being conquered 
than desirous of victory, his army was driven into a de- 
file between two mountains^ from which, except through 
the enemy, there was no egress. Thb, however, the 
iEqui had the precaution to fortify, by which the Ro- 
man army was so hemmed in on every side, that noth- 
ing remained but submission to the enemy, famine, or 
immediate death. Some knights who found means of 
getting away privately through the enemy's camp, were 
the first who brought the account of this disaster to Rome. 
Nothing could exceed the consternation of all ranks of 
people when informed of it : the senate at first thought 
of the other consul j but not having sufficient experienofc 
of his abilities} they unanimously turned their eyes upon 
CincinnatuS) and resolved to make him dictator, Cin- 
cinnatus, the only person on whom Home could now 
place her whole dependence, was found, as before, by 
the messengers of tlie senate, labouring in his little field 
with cheerful industry. He was at first astonished at 
the ensigns of unbounded pbwer, with which the depu* 
tief came to invest him ; but still more at the approach 
of the principal of life senate, who came out to meet him. 
A dimity so unlooked for, however, had no effect upon 
the simplicity or the integrity of his manners : and be- 
ing now possessed of absolute power, and called upon to 
naxlimate hk m«ster of the horse, he chose a poor man, 
named Tarquitius, one who like himself despised riches^ 
when they led to dishonour. Thus the saving a great 
D 2 
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nation was devolved upon an husliandnian taken from 
the plough^ and an obscure centinel found among the 
dregs of the army. Upon entering the city, the dicta- 
tor put on a serene fook, and entreated all those who 
were able to bear arms* to repair before sunset to the 
Campus Martius (thje place where the levies were made) 
with necessary arms and provisions for five days. He 
put himself at the head of these, and marching ail night 
with great expedition, he arrived before day within sight 
of the enemy. Upon his approach, he ordered his soL> 
diers to raise a loud shout, to apprize the consul's army 
of the relief that was at hand. The -£qui were not a 
little amazed, when they saw themselves between two 
enemies, but still more when they perceived Cincinnatus 
making the strongest entrenchments beyond them, to 
prevent their escape, and enclosing them as they had en- 
closed the consul. To prevent this, a furiotts combat 
ensued ; but the JS^qyti being attacked on both sides, and 
unaWe to resist or iiy,begged a cessation of arms. They 
offered the dictator his own terms ; he gave them their 
lives; but obliged them, in token of servitude, to pass 
under th? yoke, which was twa spears set upright, and 
another across, in form of a gallows, beneath whiclilhe 
vanquished were to march. Their captains and mine- 
rals he made prisoners of war, being resolved to aijpm 
his triumph. As for the plunder of the enemy's campt 
that he gave entirely up to his own SQldiecs, without re- 
serving any part for himself, or permitting those of the 
delivered army to have a share. Thus, having rescued 
a Roman army &om inevitable destruction, having de- 
feated a powerful enemy, having taken and fortificfd 
their city, and> siill more, having refused any part of 
the spoil, he resigned the dictatorship, after having en- 
joyed it but fourteen days. The senate would have en- 
riched him, but he decUned their |||offer8, chusing ta 
retire once more to hb farm and cottage^ content with 
tcmpierance and feme. 

But this repose from foreign inyasion did not lessea 
the tumults of the qi^ withins The clamours for the 
Agrarian law still continued,and still more fiercely , when; 
.Siccius. Dent^tusy a plebeian^ advanced in yearsi but" 
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<Sf an admirable person and military deportment, came 
forward to enumerate his hardships and his merits. 
This old soldier made no scruple of extolling the vari- 
ous achievements of his youth : but indeed his merits 
supported ostentation. He had served his country in the 
wars forty years ; he had been an officer thbty« first a 
oenturion, and then a tribune ; he had fought one hun« 
dred and twenty battles ; in which by the force of his 
single arm, he had saved a multitude of lives ; he had 
g'ained fourteen civic, three mural, and eight golden: 
crowns, besides eighty-three chains, sixty bracelets, eigh« 
teen gilt spears, and twenty-three horse trappings, 
whereof nine were for killing the enemy in siAigle com- 
t>at : moreover he had received forty-five wounds, all 
before, and none behind. These were his honours ; yet 
notwithstanding a^ this, he had never receivcd^any share 
of those lands which were won from the enemy, but con- 
tinued to draw on a life of poverty and contempt, while 
others were possessed of those very territories which his 
valour had won, without any merit to deserve them, or 
ever having contributed to the conquest* A case of so 
much hardship had a strong effect upon the multitude : 
they unanimously demanded that the law might be pas- 
sed, and that such merit should not go unrewarded. It 
was in vain that some of the senators rose up to speak 
against it ^ their voices were drowned by the cries of the 
people. When reason therefore could no longer be 
heard, passion, as usual, suc^eded ; and the young pa-^ 
tricians running furiously into the throng, htoke the 
balloting urns, and dispersed the multitude that offered 
to oppose them. For this Uiey were some timjB after* 
wards fined by the tribunes, but their resolution nevecr- 
tfteletSS for tte present put off the Agrarian bw. 
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CHAP. xn. 

From the creation of the Decemviri j to the extinction 
of that office. 

[U. C, 302.] 

THE comtnon wealth of Rome had now for near sixtf 
years been fluctuating between the contending 
orders that composed it> till at length each side, as if 
weary, were willing to respire a while from the mutual 
exertions of their claims. The citizens, now therefore, 
of every rank began to complain of the arbitrary deci- 
sions of their magistrates, and wished to be guided by a 
Written body of laws, which being known, might pi'e- 
vent wrongs as well as punish them* In this, both the 
senate and the people concurred, as hoping that such 
laws would put an end t6 the commotions that so long 
had harrassed the state. It was thereupon agreed, that 
ambassadors should be sent to the Greek cities in Italy^ 
ami to Athens, to bring home such laws from thence, as 
by experience had been found most equitable and use- 
ful. For this purpose three senators, Posthumius, Sul- 
picius, and Manlius, were fixed upon, and gallies as- 
signed to conToy them agreeable to the jnajesty of the 
Roman people. While they were upon thb commis- 
sicm abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated the city at 
home, and supplied the interval of their absence with 
other anxiety than that of wishes icx their return. In 
about a year the plague ceased, and the ambassadors re- 
turned, bringing home a body of laws collected from the 
most civilized states of Greece a^Italy, which being af- 
terwards formed into ten tables,2ma two mfore being added 
made that celebrated code, called the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, many fragments of which remain to this day. 

The ambassadors were no sooner returned, than the 
^ibunes required that a body of men should t>e chosen 
to digest'their new laws into proper form, and to give 
wdghtto the execution of them. After long debates 
whether this choice should not be partly made from the 
people ds well as the patricians, it was at last agreed? 
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that ten of the principal senators should be electe<i> 

whose power, continuing for a year, should be equal to 

that of kings and consuls, and that without any appeal. 

The persons chosen wferc Appius and Genutius, who had 

been elected consuls for the ensuing year ; PosthumiuB, 

Sulpicius, and Manlius, the three ambassadors; Sextus 

and Romulus, former consuls 5 with Julius, Veturiu^, 

flnd Horatius, senators of the first consideration. Thus 

the whole constitution of the state at once took a new 

* foi'm, and a dreadful experiment was going to be tried> 

, of governing one nation by laws formed from the man* 

nei's and customs of another. 

The decemviri, being now invested with absolute pow- 
er, agreed to take the reins of government by turns, and 
that each should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrates for the firet year wrought with ex- 
treme application ; and their work being finished, it was 
expected that they would be xontentcd to give up their 
offices ; but having known tlie charms of power, they 
were now unwilling to resign it ; they therefore pre- 
tended that some Jaws were yet wanting to complete 
their design, and entreated the senate for a continpaiyre 
of their offices ; to which that body assented. 

But they soon threw off the mask of moderation, and 
regardless either of the approbation of the senate or the 
people, resolved to continue themselves, against all or- 
der, in the decemvirate. A conduct so notorious pro- 
duced discontents, and these were as sure to produce 
fresh acts of tyranny. The city was become almost a 
desert with respect to all who had any thing to lose, 
and the decemvirs' rapacity was then only discontinued, 
when they wanted fresh objects to exercise it upon, in 
this state of slavery, proscription, and mutual distrust, 
not one citizen was founrf to strike for his country's free- 
dom ; these tyrants continued to rule without control, 
being constantly guarded) not with their lictors alone, 
but a numerous crowd of dependents, clients, and even 
patricians, whom their vices had c<Hifederated round 
them. 

In this gloomy situation of the state* the Mqni and 
Vojsci, those constant epemics of ijie Romansj under? 
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«ook tfteir incursions, resolved to profit by the intestine 
divisions x)f the people, and advanced within about ten 
miles of Rome. 

But the decemviri being put in^possession of all the 
military, qs well as of the civil power, divided their ar- 
my into three parts; whereof one continued with Appl- 
us in the city to keep it in awe ; the other two were 
commanded by his colleagues, and were led, one against 
the ^qui, and the other against the Sabines. The Ro-fr 
man soldiers had now got into a method of punishing 
the gener<ils whom they disliked, by suffie ring themselves j 
to be vanquished in the field. They put it in practice 
on tills ocG^ion, and shamefully abandoned ^Ueir camp 
upon tlie approach of the enemy. Never was the news 
of a victory more joyfully received at Rome than the 
tidings of this defeat ; the generals, as is always the case, 
jyere blamed for the treacherv of their men ; some de- 
manded th'4t they should be deposed, others cried out 
for a dictator to lead the troops to conquest ; but among 
the rest, old Siccius Dentatus, the tribune, spoke his 
sentiments with his usual openness ; and treating the 
generals with contempt, shewed all the faults of their 
discipline in the camp, and their conduct in the field. 
Appius, in the mean time, was not remiss in observing 
4he disposition of the people. Dentatus, in particular, 
was marked out for vengeance, and, under pretence af 
4oing him particular lionour, he was appointed legate^ 
and put at the head of the supplies which were sent from 
Rome to reinforce the army. The office of legate was 
held sacred among the Romans, as in it were united the 
authority of a general with the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Dentatus, no way suspecting his design, 
went to the camp ^ith alacrity, where he was received 
with all the e^ctemal marks af respect. But the igene- 
rals soon found meariB of indulging their desires of re- 
venge. He was appointed at the head of an hundred 
men to go and examine a more commodious place fbr 
encampment, as he had very candidly assured the com- 
manders that their present situation was wrong. The 
soldiers, however, who were given as his attendants* 
ifyere assassins j wretches who had long been ministers of 
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the vengeance of the decemviri^ and who now engaged 
to murder him, though with all those apprehensions^ 
which his reputation, as he was called the Roman Achil- 
les, might be supposed to inspire. With the§!B designs 
they led hixnf fmm the way into tRe hollow bosom of a 
retired moimtain, where they began to set upon hina 
from behind 1 ^Dentatus no^ too late perceived the 
treachery of the Decemviri, and was resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as he could ; he therefore put his back to 

^a rock, and defended himself against those who pressed 
most closely. Though now grown old, be had still the 
remains of his former valour, and killed no less than 
fifteen of the assailants, and wounded thirty with his 

' own hand. * The assassins now therefore terrified at his 
amazing braveiy, showered in their javelins upon him 
at a distance, all which he received in his shield with un- 
daunted resolution. The combat, though so unequal 
in numbers, was managed for some time with doubtful 
success, till at length his assailants bethougbt themselves 
of ascending the rock against which he stood, and thus 
poured down stones upon him from above. This suc- 
ceeded, the old soldier fell beneath their united efforts, 
after having shewn^ by his deatli, that he' owed it to Ms 
fortitude, and not his fortune, that he had come off so 
many times victorious. The decemviri pretended to 
join in the general sorrow for so brave a man, and de- 
creed him a funeral with the first military honours ; 
but the greatness of their apparent distress, compared 
with their known hatred, only rendered them still more 
detestable to the people. 

But a transaction still more atrocious than the former, 
served to inspire the citiz^is with a resolution to|f>eak 
all nieasjures of obedience, and at last to restore fr^dom. 
AppiuS) who still remained at Rome, sitting one day 
on his tribunal to dispense justice, saw a maiden of ex- 
quisite beauty, and aged about fifteen, passing to one 
of the public schools, attended by a matron, her nurse. 
The gharms of this damsel, heightened by all the inno- 
cence of virgin modesty, caught his attention, and fired 
his heart. The day following as she passed, he found 
her still more beautifiil thaa before, andfcis bveaat still 

\ 
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moro inflained. He now therefore resolved to obtaiiK 
the gratification of his passion whatever, should be the 
consequence, and found means lo inform himself of the 
virgin's name and family. Her name was Virginia : 
9he was the daughter of Virginius, a centurion, then 
with the army in the field^ and had been contracted to 
Iciliufl, formerly a tribune of the people, who had agreed 
to marry her at the end of the present campaign. Ap- 
pius at first resolved to break this match, and to espouse ^ 
her himself; but the laws of the Twelve Tables had for- 
bidden the patricians to intermarry with the plebeians ; 

^ and he could not infringe these, as he was the enactor 
of them. Nothing therefore remained but a criminal 
enjoyment, which, as he was lohg used to the indul- 
gence of his passions, he resolved to obtain. After 
having vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, 
he had recourse to another expedient, still more guilty. 
He pitched upon one Claudius, who had long been the 
minister of his pleasures, to assert the beautiful maid 
was his slave, and to refer the cause to hb tribunal for 

- decision. Claudius behaved exactly according to his 
instructions) for cnteiing into the school where Virginia 
was playing among her female companions, he seized 
upon her as his property, and was going to drag het 
away by fi>rce, but was prevented by the people drawn 
together by her cries. At length, after the first heat of 
opposition was over, he led the weeping virgin to the 
tribunal of Appius, and there plausibly exposed bis pre- 
tensions. He asserted that she was born in his house of 
a female slave, who sold her to the wife of Virginia^ 
who had been barren : that he had several credible evi- 
dence* to prove the truth of what he said ; but that* 
until they could come together, it was reasonable the 
slave should be deKvered into his custody, being her pro- 
per master. Appius seemed to be struck with the jus- 
tice of his claims : he observed, that if the reputed fa^ 
ther himself were present, he might indeed be willing to 
delay the delivery of the maiden for some time, but that 
.it was not lawful for him, in the present case, to detain 
her from h0p lawful master. He therefore adjudged her 
to Claudius, asihfs slave^ to Jbe kept by him till Virgiiy- 
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us should be able to prove liU pateroitj. This setitcnce 
was received with loud clamours and reproaches by the 
;p9iiUitude : the women in particular came round the in- 
nocent Virginia, as if willing to protect her from the 
judge's fury) while IcUius, her lover^ boldly opposed the 
decree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge, under the 
tribunal of the decemvir. All thmgs now threatened 
an open insurrection^ when Appius, faring the event) 
thought proper to suspend his judgment tiH the arrival 
vOf VirginiuS) who was then about eleven miles frcmi 
1^ome with the army. The day following was fixed for 
the trial) and In the mean time Appius sent letters to the 
generals to confine Virginius, as his arrival in town 
might only set^ve. to kindle sedition among the people. 
These letter, however^ were intercepted by the centu* 
lion's friends, who sent him down a full relation of the 
deUgn laid against the liberty and the honour of his on*^ 
iy daughter. VirgimuSvupon thispreten^ng the death 
of a near relati(Ki) got permission to lea>'e the camp, and 
flew to Rome) inspired with indignation and revenge^ 
Accordingly the next day, he appeared before the tribu- 
Dal, to the astonishment of Appius, leading his weep« 
ing daughter by the hand, both halted in the deepest 
tnoumiog. Claudius, the accuser^ was also there, and 
began by makmg hia demand* Virginius next spoke in 
turn ; he reprinted that his wife had many children ; 
that she had been seen pregnant by numbers ; that if he 
had intentkmsof acbptingasuppositiouachDd, he would 
have fixed upon a boy rather tiuin a girl ; that it was no- 
toriousto all that his wife had herself soiled her own 
child ; and that it was surprising such a clmm should be 
now revived after a fifteen years discontinuance. While 
the father ap<^ this with a stem air, Virginia stood 
trembling by, and with looks of persuasive ionocence^ 
added weight to all his remonstrances. The people 
seemed entire^ satisfied of the hardship of his cs»se, tiU 
Appius, fearing what he said might ha,ve dangerous ef- 
feels upon the multitude, interrupted him, under a pre^ 
texice of being sufficiently instructed in the merits of the 
cause. "Yes," says he, *^ my conscience obKges me t© 
^< declare, that I myself am witness to the truth of the 
E 
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«^ deposition t>f Claudius. Most of this assembly knowi 
^< that I was left guardian to this youth ; and I was ve* 
^' ry early apprized that he had a right to this young 
<< woman ; but the affairs of the public» and the mssen- 
^ tions of the people, then prevented me doing him jus- 
^ tice. However, it it b not now too late < and, by the 
<« power vested in me for the public good, I adjtidge 
^^ Virginia to be the property oi Claudius, the plaintiff. 
'< Go therefore lictors, disperse the multitude, and make 
<< room for a master to repossess himself of his slave-'* 
The lictors, in obedience to his command, soon drbve 
off the throng that pressed round the tribunal ; and now 
they seized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius, when Vii ginius, who found 
that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in the sentence. 
He therefore mildly entreated Appius to be permitted to 
take a lastTarewell of one whom he had long consider- 
ed as his child, and, so satisfied, he would* return to his 
duty with fresh alacrity. With this the decemvir com- 
plied, but upon condition that their endearments should 
pass in his presence. Virginius, with the most poi gnant 
anguish, took his almost expiring daughter in his armSy 
for a while supported her head upen his breast, and wip- 
ed away the tears that rolled down her lovely visage ; 
and happening to be.near the shops that surrounded th^ 
Forum, he snatched up a knife that lay on the shambles, 
and addressing his daughter, ^^ My dearest lost child," 
cried he, *' this, this alone can preserve your honour and 
*' yjOMV freedom." So saying, he buried the weapon in 
her breast, and then holding it up reeking with the 
blood, of his daughter, " Appius," he cried* '* by this 
<< blood of innocence, I devote thy head to the infernal 
^' gods." Thus saying, with the bloody knife in bis 
hand, and threatening destruction to whomsoever should 
oppose him) he ran thi*ough the city, wildly calling up- 
on the people to strike for freedom,' anjl from thence 
vent to the camp, in order to spread a like flame throu^ 
the army. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
nuqober of his Mends, but he informed the army of all 
that was done^ still holding Ure bloody knife in his hand. 
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He asked their pardmi, and the pardon of their gods, 
Sot having committed so rash an action, but ascribed 
it all to the dreadful necessity of the times. The army, 
ah*eady predisposed, immediately with shouts echoed 
fheir approbation ; and decamping, left their generals 
behind to take their station once more upon mount 
Aventine, -whither they had retired i^out forty years 
before. The other, which had been to oppose Uie Sa- 
bines, seemed to feel a like resentment, and came over 
in large parties to join them. 

Appius In the mean time did all he could to quell the 
disturbances in the city ; but finding the tumult incapa- 
ble of control, and perceiving that his mortal enemies, 
Valerius and Horatius, were the most active in opposi- 
tion, at first attempted to find safety by flight ; never- 
theless, being encouraged by Oppius, who was one of 
liis colleagues, he ventured to assemble the senate, and 
urged the punishment of all deserters. The senate, how- 
ever, were far from giving the relief he sotight for ; they 
ibresaw the dangers and miseries that threatened 4he 
etate in case of opposing the incensed army ; they there- 
fore dispatched messengers to them, offering to restore 
their former mode of government. To this proposal all 
the people joyfully assented, and the army gladly obey- 
ed, now returning to the city, if not with the ensigns, at 
least with the pleasure of a triumphal entry. Appius, 
and Opptusvone of his colleagues, both died by their 
own hands in prison. The other eight decemvirs went 
into voluntary exile i and Claudius, the pretended mas- 
ter of Virginia, was driven out after them. 

In the mean time, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness within the state, and confidence in the enemy 
abroad. TJie wars with tlie ^Equi and Volsci still con* 
tinued ; and as each year some trifling advantages were 
obtained over the Romans, they at last advanced so far 
as to make their incursions to the very walls of Rome. 

^ ^ But not the courage only of the Romans secm- 

jQg ' ed diminished by these conquests, but their 

other virtues also, particularly their justice. 

About this time the inhabitants of two neighbouring 

cities, Ardea and Aricia, had a contest between tliem- 
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sehres about tome lauds that had long been claimed by 
both. At length, being imable to agree, they referred 
it to the senate and people of Rome. The senate had 
yet some of the principle* of primitive justice rifemain- 
ing, and refused to determine the dispute. But the 
people readily undertook the decision ; and one Scap- 
tius, an old man, declaring that these very lands of righ^ 
belonged to Rome, they immediately voted themselves 
to be the legal possessors, and sent home the former 
litigants, thoroughly convinced of their own folly, and 
of the Roman injustice. 

The tribunes now grew more turbulent ; they propos- 
ed two laws, one to permit plebeians to intermarry with 
patricians, and the other to permit them to be admit- 
ted to the consulship also. The senators received these 
proposals with indignation, and seemed resolved to un- 
dergo the utmost extremities rather than submit to en- 
act them. However, finding their resistance only to in- 
crease the commotions of the state, they at length con- 
sented to pass the law concerning marriages, hoping that 
this concession would satisfy the people. But they were 
to be appeased but for a veiy short time ; for returning 
to their old custom, of refusing to enlist upon the ap- 
proach of an enemy, the consuls were forced to hold a 
private conference with the chief of the senate, where, 
after nuiny debates, Claudius proposed an expedient as 
the most probable means of satisfying the people in th^a 
present conjuncture. This was to create six or eight 
governors in the room of consuls, whereof one half at 
least should be patricians. This project, which was in 
&ct granting what the people demanded, pleased the 
wiiole meeting ; and it was agreed, that at the next pub<- 
lie meeting of the senate, the consuls should, contrary 
to their usual custom, begin by asking the opinion of the 
youngest senator. Upon assembling the senate, one of 
the tribunes accused them of holding secret meetings, 
and managing dangerous designs against the people. 
The consuls, on the other hand, averred their innocence v 
and, to demonstrate their sincerity, gave any of the 
youngest members of the house leave to propound their 
opinions. These remaining silent, such of the older se- 
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natorsas werektiowQ to be popular, beg^ by observing 
that the people ought to be indulged in their request, 
that none sa well deserved power as those who were most 
iRstrumentat in gaining it, and that the city could not 
be free, until all were reduced to perfect equality. Clau- 
dius spoke next, and broke out into bitter inrectire^ 
against the people, asserting that it was his o|anion that 
the law should not pass. This produced some distur- 
bances among the plebeians : at length, Genutius pro- 
posed, as had been preconcerted, that six gOTemors 
should be annually chosen, with consular authority, three 
from the senate, and three from the people, and that 
when the time of their ma^stracy should be expired, 
then it would be seen whether they should have the same 
office continued, or whether the consulship should be es- 
tablished upon its ibrmer footing. This project was ea- 
gerly embraced by the people ^ yet so fickle were the 
multitude, that though many of the plebeians stood, the 
choice wholly fell uponrthe patrkians, who offered them- 
-Q Q selves as candidates. These new magistrates 
310 " ^®*'® called, Militajry Tribunes ; they were at 
first but three, afterwards they Were increased 
to four, and at length to sixv They had the power and 
ensigns of consuls ; yet that power being divided among 
a number, each singly was of less authority. The first 
that were chosen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found something amiss in 
the ceremonies of their election. 

The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls once 
more cam^e into office.; in order to lighten the weight of 
business which they were obliged to sustain, a new of- 
fice was erected, namely, that of Censors, to be chqsen 
eve ry fifth year. Their business was to take an estimate 
of the number and estate* of the people, and to distri- 
bute them into their proper classes ; to inspect into the 
Uves «id manner of their fellow-citizena^ to degrade 
senators for misconduct ; to dismotint k«ights, and to 
turn cbwn plebeians from their tribes into an inferior in 
ca«e of misdemeanor. The two first censors were Fapi- 
rius and Semphroniui$, both patricians ; and from, this 
E3 . 
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ocder they contioued to be elected^for near an hundred 
years. ' * - . 

This new creation served to restore peace for some 
time amon^ the orders ; and a triumph gained over the 
Volscians by Gaganius the consul, added to the ui^ver- 
sal satisfiEu:tion that reigned among the people. 

The calm, however, was but of a sliort continuance ; 

jj ^ for, some time after, a famine pressing hard 

3*13* upon the poor, the usual complaints against 
the rich were renewed ; and these, as before, 
proving ineffectual^ produced new seditions. The con- 
suls were accused of neglect in not having laid in proper 
quantities of com; they however disregarded the mur- 
murs of the populace, content with exertmg all their care 
in attempts to supply the pressing necessities* But 
though they did all that could be expected frc»n active 
magistrates in providing and distdbuting provisions to 
the poor, y^t Spurius Maelius, a rich knight, who had 
purchased up au the corn of Tuscany, by far outshone 
them in liberality. This dema«>gue, inflamed with a 
secret desire of becoming powerful by the contentions in 
the state, distributed corn in greater quantities among 
the poorer sort each day, till his hou^ became the asy 
lum of such as wished to exchange a life of U^ur for 
one of lazy dependence. When he had thus gained a 
sufficient number of partizans, he procured lar^^ qumn« 
titles of arms to be brought into his house by night, and 
formed a conspiracy by which he was to obtain the com- 
mand, while some of the tribunes) whom he bad found 
means to corrupt, were to act under him in seizing the 
liberties of his country. Minucius soon discovered the 
plot $ and bformin^ the senale^heeeof^ they immediate- 
ly formed a resolution of cre^iiHg^m dictator, who should 
have the power of quelling tbe conspiracy without ap- 
pealing to the people . Cincinnatua,. who was now eighty 
years old, was ehosen once more to rescue bis country 
from impendipg danger. Hebegan by summoning Mae- 
lius to appear, who refused to obey, l^e next sent Aba?* 
la, the master of bis horse» to force him ; who, meeting 
hhn in the Forum, and pressing Maelius to follow hi: 
the didator^s tribunal^ upon hj^ i«£asal> Ahala killed 
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on the spot The dictatoc applauded the resdutbn ctf 
Jiis officer^ and commaoded ihe conq>irator's goods to 
be sold) imd his kouse to be demolished) distributing his 
stores among the people. 

The tribunes of the people ^ere much enraged at the 
dfiath of Melius ; and> in ordet to punish the senate at 

^ ^ the next election^ instead c^ consuls, insisted 

^^ ' upon restoring their military tribunes. With 
' this the senajce weve obliged to comply. The 
next year^ however, the goremnoent returned to its an- 
cient channel, and consuls were chosen. 

The Veians had long been the rivids (^Rome ; they 
had ever taken the opportunity of its internal distresses 
to ravfige its territories, and httd even threatened its am- 
bassadors, sent to complain of these injuries, with out- 
rage. . It seen^ed now therefore determinedrthat the ci- 
ty of VeU, whatever it should cost, was to fall ; and the 
Romans accordingly sat regularly down before it, pre- 
pared for a long and painful resistance* The strength 
of the place may be mferred from the c<mtinuance of 
the siege, whiph lasted ^ ten years ; during which time 
the army continued encamped round it, lyin^ in winter 
under tents made of the skins of beasts, and m summer 
driving on the operations of the at.tack. Various was 
the success, and many were the commanders that Erect- 
ed the siege ; sometimes all the besigers works were de- 
stroyed, imd tnBXky of their men cut off by sallies from 
the town '» sometimes they were annoyed by an army of 
Veians, who attempted to bring assistance from without. 
lA siege so bloody seemed to threaten depopulation to 
Rom& itself, by draining its forces ccmtinually away ; so 
that a law was obHged to be made for all the bachelors 
to marry the widows of the soldiers who were slain* In 
order to carry it on wUh gijeater vigour, Furiud CamU- 
his was created dictator^ and to him was entrusted the 
sole power of managing the long protracted war./' Ca- 
miHus, who, without intrigue, or any solicitation, had 
rsdsed lumself to the first eminence in the state, had been 
xnadeoneof the censors some time before, and was con- 
sidered as the head of that office; he was afterwards 
a military tribune^ and had,, .in His post, gained 
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several adv«»t«ges over the enemy. It was his great 
courage and abilities in the above offices that made him 
thougiit moat worthy to serve his country on this press^ 
ing occasitm. Upon his appointment^ numbers of peo<* 
pie flocked to his standard, confident of success under so 
experienced a commander. Conscious, however, that 
he was unable to take the city by storm, he secretly 
wrought a mine into it with vast labour, which opened 
into the midst of the citadel. Certain thu$ of success, 
and finding the city incapable of relief^ he sent to the 
senate, desiring that all who chose to share in the p]un« 
der of the Veil should immediately repair to the armj. 
Then giving his men directions how to enter at the 
breach, the city.,was instantly filled with his legions, to 
the anuk^ement and consternation of the besieged, who, 
but a moment before, had rested in perfect security. 
Thus, like a second Troy, was the city of Veil taken, 
after a ten years siege^ and with its spoils enriched the 
conquerors ; while CamiUus himself, transported with 
the honour of having subdued the rival of his native 
city, triumphed after the manner of the kings of Rome, 
having bis chariot drawn by four milk white hoi*ses ; a 
distinction whkh did not fail to disgust the nmjority o£ 
the spectators, as they considered those as sacred, and 
more proper for doing honour to their gods than theii^ 
generals. 

His usual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
expedition against the Fallsci ; he routed their army, and 
besieged their capital city, Falerii, which threatened n^ 
long and vigorous resistance. The reduction of this lit-> 
tie place would have been scarce worth mentioning ia 
this scanty page, were it not for an action of the Roman 
general, that has done him more credit with posterity 
than all his other triumphs united. A schoolmaster, 
who had the care of the children belonging to the prki- 
cipalmen of the city, ^ving found means to decoy 
^m into the Roman camp, ottered to put them inta 
the hands of Camillus, as the surest means of inducing, 
tiie citizens to a speedy surrender. The general wafc 
^ruck with the treachery of a wretch whose duty it was- 
te protect iimocenee and not betray it t he forsonie ti^jjj^ 
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regarded tlie traitoif With a stern airs biit at Imt finding 
words, <* Execrable villain," cried the noble Boman, 
" offer thy abomhiable proposals to creatures like thy- 
** self, and not to me ; what though we be enemies of 
" yonr city, yet there arc natural ties that bind all man- 
** kind, which should never be broken : there are duties 
" required of us in war as well as in peace : we fight 
" not against an age of innocence, but against men : men 
" who have used us ill indeed, but yet whose crimes arc 
*' virtues when compared to thine. Against such base 
" arts let it be my duly to use only Roman arts, the 
" arts of valour and of arms." So saying, he imme- 
diately ordered him to be stript, his hands tied behind 
him, atui in that ignominious manner to be whipped in- 
to the town by hi^^ own scholars. This generous beha- 
viour in Camillus effected more than his arms could do : 
the magistrates of the town immediately submitted to 
the senate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of their 
surrender, who only fined them a sum of money to sat- 
isfy the army, and received them under the protection 
and into the alliance of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the veneration which the virtues of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they seemed but little 
adapted to bring over the turbulent tribunes at home, 
as they msed some fresh accusation against him eveiy 
day . To the charge of being an oppbser of their intend- 
ed migration from Rome to Veii, they added iliat of 
his having concealed a part of the plunder of that city, 
particularly two brazen gates, for his own use, and ap- 
pointed him a day on which to appear before the peo- 
ple. Cami\lus finding the multitude exasperated against 
hinn upon many accounts, detesting their ingratitude, 
resolved not to wait the ignominy of a trial, but, em- 
bracing his wife and fchildren, prepared to depart from 
Rome. He had already passed as far as one of the 
gates, unattended on his way, and unlamented. There 
he could suppress his indignation no longer, but turning 
his face to the capitol, and lifilng up his hands to hea- 
ven, entreated all the gods that his country might one 
day be sensible of their injustice and ingratitude ; and so 
paying, be past forward to take refuge at Ardea, a town 
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at a Uttte distance from RomefVhere he afterwards 
filmed that he had been fined fifteen hundred asses by 
the trUmnes at home. 

The tribunes were not a little pleased with their tri* 
umph over this great man ; but they ^on had reason to 
repent ;their injustice, and to wbh for the assistance of 
one who alone was able to protect their coumry from 
ruin. For now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy 
began to make its appearance than the Romans had ever 
yet encountered. The Gauls, a barbarous nation, had 
about two centuries before made an irruption from be- 
yond the Alps^and settled in the northern parts of Ita- 
ly. They had been invited over by the dciiciousness of 
the wines, and the softness of the climate. Wherever 
they came, they dispossessed the original inhabitants, as 
they were men of superior courage, extraordinary sta- 
ture, fierce in aspect, barbarous in their manners, and 
prone to emigraticna. A body of these, wild from their 
original habitations, were now besieging Clusium, a city 
of Etruria, under the conduct of Brennus, their king. 
The inhabitants of Clusium, frightened at their num* 
hers, and still more at their savage appearance, entreated 
the assistance, or at least the mediation of the Romans. 
The senate, who had lon^ made it a mayim never to 
refuse succour to th^ distrejssed, were willing previously 
to send ambassadors to the Gauls to dissuade then^ from 
their enterprize, and to shew the injustice of the irrup- 
tion. Accordingly, three young senators were chosen 
out of the family of the Fabii to manage the conimis- 
sioQ, who seemed more fitted to the field than the cabinet. 
Brennus received them with a degree of complaisance 
that argued but little of the barbarian ; and desiring to 
know the business of their embassy, was answered, ac- 
cording to their instructions, thiat it was not customary 
in Italy to make war but on just grounds of provoca- 
tion, and that they desired to know what o0ence the cit- 
izens of Clusium had given to th^ king of thf^rauls ? 
To this Brennus sternly replied, that the righ^ft||Lva« 
Jiant men lay in tbeir s^vords; that the Romans^lini- 
selves had no right to the many cities they had con* 
<}uered ; and that he had particular reasons of resent* 
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ment against the peo|>le of Ciusium, as they relascd to 
part with those lands which they had neither hands to 
till nor inhabitants to occupy. The Roman ambassat 
dors, who were but little used to the language of a con- 
queror, for a while dissembled their resentment at this 
haughty reply ; but, upon entering the besieged city, 
ins^ad of acting as ambassadors, and forgetful of their 
sacred characters, headed the citizens in a sally against 
the besiegers. In this combat, Fabius Ambustus killed 
a Gaul with his own hand, but was discovered while 
he was despoiling him of his armour. A conduct so 
unjust and unbecoming excited the resentment of Bren- 
nus, who having made his complaint by an herald to the 
senate,^ and finding no redress^ immediately broke up 
the siege, and matched away with his conquering army 
directly to Rome. 

The countries through which the Gauls passed in 
their rapid progress, gave up all hopes of safety upon 
their approach ; being terrified at their vast numbers, 
the fierceness of their natures, and their dreadful prepa- 
rations for war. But the rage and impetuosity of this 
wild people were directed only against Rome. They 
went on without doing the least injury in their march, 
still breathing vengeance only against the Rcunans ; and 
a terrible engagement soon afjter ensued, in which the 
Romans were defeated near the river AUia, with the 
loss of near forty thousand men. 

Rome thus deprived of all succour prepared for every 
extrexmty . The inhabitants endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in some of the neighbouring towns, or resolved to 
await the conqueror's fui7 , and end their lives with the 
ruin of their native cit^j. But, more particularly, the 
ancient senators and priests, struck with religious en- 
thusiasm on this occasion, reserved to devote their lives 
to atone for the crimes of the people, and habited in the 
robes of ceremony, placed themselves in the Forum on 
their iyory chairs. The Gauls in the mean time were 
^ving a loose to their triumph in sharing and enjoying 
the plunder of the enemy's cannp. Had they immedi- 
ately marched to Rome upon gaining the victory, the 
capitol itself had been taken j but they continued two 
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day« feasting themselves upon the field of battle^ and^ 
with barbarous pleasure, exulting amidst their slaugh- 
tered enemies. On the third day after the victorf, the ea* 
siness of which much amazed the Gauls, Brennus ap- 
peared with all his forces before the city. He was at 
first much surprised to find the gates wide open to re- 
ceive him, and the walls defenceless ; so thiat he bc^an 
to impute the unguarded situation of the place to a strat- 
agem of the Romans. After proper precautions he en« 
tered the city, and, marching into the Forum, there be- 
held the ancient senators sitting in their order, observ- 
ing a profound silence, unmoved and undaunted. The 
splendid habits, the majestic gravity, and the venerable 
looks of these old men, who had all, in their time, borne 
' -* the highest offices of the state, awed the barbarous ene* 
tny into reverence; they took them to be the tutelar 
deities of the pkK:e, and began to offer blind adoration, 
till one, more forward than the rest, put forih his hand 
, to stroke the beard of Papyrius ; an insult the noble 
y Roman could not endure, but lifting up his ivory seep- 
y tre» struck- the savage to the ground. This seemed as a 
signal for general slaughter. Papyrius feU first, and all 
the rest shared his fiite« without mercy or distinction. 
Thus the fierce invaders pursued tbeir slaughter fi>r 
three days successively, sparing neither sex nor age, and 
then setting fire to the city, burnt every house to the 
ground. 
^ Q All hopes of Rome were now placed in the 
*" 64 ^*Pi^^^ > ever]^ thing without that fortress was 
but an extensive scene <»f misery, desolation, 
and despair. Brennus fir^ summoned it, with threats, 
to surr€^er, b\it in vain ; he then resolved to besiege it 
in form, and hcnuned it round with his array. ^ Nevier- 
theless the Romans repelled his attempts w^th great 
bravery ; despair had supptied them With that perseve- 
rance and vigour which they seemed to wanonrhen in 
prosperity. 

In the mean while, Brennus carried on the siege with 
extreme ardour. He hoped, in time, to starve the gar- 
rison into a capitulation ; but they, sensible of his intent, 
although they were in actual want, caused several loaves 
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tp be thrown into his camp, to convince him of the fu- 
tility of such expectations. His hopes filing in thisi 
were sooa after revived, when some of his soldiers came 
to inform him that they had discovered some footsteps 
which led up the rock, an4 by which they supposed the 
Capitol might be surprised. Accordingly, a chosen bo- 
dy of his men were ordered by night upon this danger* 
ous service, which they with great labour anddif&culty 
aln^ost effected ; they were now got upon the very wall j 
the Roman centinel was fast asleep ; their dogs within 
gave no signal; and all promised an easy victory^ when 
the garrison was awakened by the gii^mipg of some sa- 
cred geese that had been kept inj^e teti^le of Juno. 
The besieged so<m perceived the imminenqfe oi th^ir 
danger, and each snatching the weapon he coul3 ^tantly 
iind, ran to oppose the assailants. Manlius, a patrician 
of acknowledged brave ry» was the first who exerted all 
his strength, and inspired courage by his example. He 
boldly mounted the rampart, andnt one -effort, threw 
two Gauls headlong down the precipice : -QDi||y^s soon 
came to his assistance, and the walls were cleafed of the 
CT^emy in a space of time shorter than that employed in 
the recital. 

Froit^ this time forward tlie hopes of the barbarians 
begsm to decline^ and Brennus wished for an opportunity 
of raising the siege witli credit. His soldiers had of- 
ten conferences with the besieged while upon duty, and 
the proposals for an accommodation were wished for by 
the common men before the chiefs thought of a con- 
gress. At length the commanders on both sides came 
to an agreement that the Gauls should immediately quit 
thq city and territories of Rome, upon being paid a 
thousand pounds weight of gold. This agreement be- 
ing confirmed by an oath on either side, the gold was 
brought forth ; but, upon weighing, the Gauls fraudu- 
lently attempted to kick the beant, of which the Ro- 
mans complaining, Brennus insultingly cast his sword 
ax^d belt into the scale, crying out, that the only portion 
of the vanquished was to suffer. By this reply the Ro- 
mans saw Xh»x they were at the victor's mercy, and 
F 
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In this maimer, tbcreforej the Romans w^nt gradual- 
If fgrw^ird, with a mixture of turbulence at-d supersti- 
tion mthiu Uieir walls, and successful enterprises with- 
out. Wild what an implvcit obedience they submitted to 
iheir pontiffs^ we have already seen in many instances^ 
and how far they might be impelled^ even to encounter 
death itself at their command, \^ill evidently appear from 
the behaviour of Cunius about this time, who, upon the 
opening of a gulf in the Forum, whic|i the augurs affirro- 

•j £, ed would never close up till the most precious 
«* ' thing^s in Rome were thrown into it, this heroic 
man leaped with his horse and armour boldly 
into the midst, saying, that nothing was more truly val- 
uable than patriotism and military virtue. The gulf, 
say the historians, closed immediately upon this, and 
Curtius was never seen after. 

CHAP. XUI. 

From the v/ars of the SamnUes, atid the wars with 
Pyrrhus, to the beginning ofthejprst Funic wary 
when the Rommsjirst xvent out of Italy f, 

THE Romans having now triumphed over the Sa- 
bines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hemici, the 
^qui, and the Volscians, began to look for greater con- 
quests. They accordingly turned their arms against 
the Samnites, a people about an hundred miles east 
from the city, descended from the Sabiaes, and inhabit- 
ing a large tract of southern Italy, which at this day 
makes a considerable part of the kingdom of Naples. 
Valerius Corvus and Cornelius were the two consuls, 
to whose care it first fell to manage this dreadful con- 
tention between the rival states. 

Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of his 
time; he was surnamed Corvus from a strange circum- 
stance of being assisted by a crow in a single combat, in 
which he fought and killed a Gaul of a gigantic stature. 
To his colleague's pare it was consigned to lead an ar- 
my to Samnium, the enemy's capital, while Corvus was 
"ient to relieve Capita, the capital of the Campanians. 
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Never was a tttptain'more fitted for command than he. 
To an habit naturally robust and athletic, he joined the 
gentlest n^mners ; he was the fiercest, and yet the most 
good natured man in the army ; and, while the mean- 
est centhiel was his companimi, no man kept them more 
strictly to their duty : but what completes his character, 
he constantly endeavoured to preserve his dignities l^ 
the same jirts by which he gained them. Such soldiers 
as the Romans then were, hardened by their late adver- 
sity, and led on by such a general, were unconquerable. 
The Samnites were the bravest men they ever yet en- 
countered ; and the contention between the two nations 
was managed on both sides with the most determined 
resolution. But the fortune of Rome prevailed ; the 
Samnites at length fled, averring that they were not 
able to withstand the fierce looks and the fire-darting 
eyes of the Romans. The other consul, however, was 
not at first so fortimate ; for having unwatily led his 
army into a defile, he was in danger of being cut off, 
had not Decius, a tribune of the army, possessed himself 
of a hill which comn^anded the enemy ; so that the 
Samnites being attacked on either side, were defeated 
with great slaughter ; no less than thirty thousand of 
them being left dead upon the field of battle. 

Some time after this victory, the soldiers, who were 
stationed at Capua, mutinying, forced Quintius, an old 
and eminent soldier, who was then residing in the coun- 
try, to be their leader ; and, conducted by their rage 
m<Jre than their general, came within eight miles of the 
city. So terrible an enemy, almost at their gates, not 
a little alarmed the senat^ who immediately created 
Valerius Corvus dictator, and sent him forth with another 
army to oppose them. The two armies were now 
drawn up against each other, while fathers and sons be<> 
held themselves prepared to engage in opposite causes. 
Any other general but Corvus would perhaps have 
brought this civil war to an extremity ; but he, know- 
ing his influence among the soldiery, instead of going 
forward to meet the mutineers in a hostile manner, 
went with the most cordial frieftdabip to embrace and 
F 2 
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expostulate with his old acquamtaoces. KU condiiet 
had the desired effect. Quintius^ as their speaker, only 
desired to have their defection from their duty forgiven ; 
mid as for himself) as he was innocent of their conspi* 
racy, he had no reason to solicit pardon (or his o&ncea. 
Thus this defection, which at first threatened such dan^ 
gers to Rome, was repaired by the prudence and mode* 
ration of a general, whose ambition it was to be gentle to 
his friends, and formidable only to his enemies.. 

A war between the Romans and tbe Latina followed 
soon after ; but, as their habits, arms, and language 
were the same, the mostexact discipline was necessary 
to jprevent confusion in theengagement. Orders there- 
fore were issued by Manlius^ the consul, that no soldier . 
should leave his ranks upon whatever provocation, and 
that he should certainly be put to death who should of- 
fer to do otherwise. With these injunctions both armies 
were drawn out in array, and ready to begin, when Me- 
tius, the general of the enemy's cavalry, puslied forward 
from his lines, and challanged any kni^t in the Roman 
army to single combat. For some time there was a 
general pause, no soldier offering to disobey his orders, 
till Titus Manlius, the consul's own son, burning with 
shame to see the whole body of the Romans intimidated, 
boldly singled out against his adversary. The soldiers, 
on both sides, for a while, suspended the general en- 
gagement, to be ^ectators of this fierce encounter^ 
The two champions drove their hordes against each 
other with icreat violence s Metius wounded his adversa- 
ry's horse in the neck ; but Manlius, with better fortm)e». 
lulled that of Melius. The Latin, being thus fallen ta 
the ground, for a while attempted to suppo||t himself 
upon his shield ; but the Roman followed ^ju Wins with 
so.much force, that he laid htm dead as he was endea- 
vouring; to rise ; and then despoiling him of his armoury 
retumedhvtriumphto the consul his Other's tenti where 
he was pf ^^aring and giving orders relative to the ^n* 
gagement^ Howsoever he might have been applauded 
by his {eUow soldiers,, being as yet dpubtful of the re- 
ception he should find from his father, he came with 
-hesitatioa to lay the enemy's spoil at his feet, and withv 
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a inodest air indnaated, tfatt what he did was eniircljr 
from a spirit of hereditary virtue. But he was soon 
dreadfully nmde sensible ef hit error, when his &ther 
* Cuming away, ordered hiiQ to be led puUicly forth be- 
fore the army. There, being brought forward, the con- 
sul, with a stem countenance, and yet with tears, spoke 
as follows I ^^ Titus Manlius, as thou bast regarded 
*^ neither the dignity of the consulship, nor the xom- 
f^ mands of thy father, as thou hast desm>yed military 
^' discipline, and set a pattern of disobedience by thy ex- 
" ample, thou hast reduced me to that deplorable extre- 
" naity of sacrificing my son or my country : but let 
^* us aot hesitate in this drea^Hul alternative : a thou- 
<< sand hves were well lost in such a cause : nor d# I 
^< think that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when thy 
^V country is to reap the advantage of thy suffeiings. 
<' Qo, lictor, bind him, and let his death be our future 
" example." The whole army was struck with horror 
at this unnatural mandate ; feat for a while kept them 
in suspense ; but wjien they sawtheir young champion's 
head struck off, and his blood streaming upon the 
ground, they could no longer contain their execrations 
and their groans. His dead body was carried forth 
without the camp, smd being adorned with the spoils of 
the vanquished enemy, w^s buried with all the pomp of 
military distress^! 

In the mean tUnethe battle joined with mutual* fury ; 
and as the two armies had often fought under the same 
leaders, they combated wkh all the animosity of .a civil 
wur. The Latms chiefly depended on their bodily 
strejcigth ; the Homans, on their invincU>le courage and 
conduct. Forces so neaidy matched seemed only to rer 
quire the prbtection of theip deities to turn the scale of 
vic^iry ; and, in fact, the augurs had foretold, that 
whateverpart of the Roman army should be distrest,. 
the commander pf that part should devote himself for 
bis country, and die as a sacrifice to the immortal gods. 
Manlius commandedthe lig^ wing, and Decius led on 
the left. Both sides fought for some time with doubt- 
ful success, as their courage was equal ; but after a 
tioier the left wing of the Roman army began to give 
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ground* It was then that Decius, whQ cotntnanded 
there, re&olTed to devote himself for his country, and 
to offer his own life as an atonement to save his army. 
Thus determined) he called out to Manlius with a loud 
voice, and demanded his instructions^ as he was the 
chief pontiff, how to devote himself, and the form of 
the words he should use. By his directions therefore, 
being clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and his 
arms stretched forward, standing upon a javelin, he de- 
voted himself to the celestial and infernal gods for the 
safety of Rome. Then arming himself, and mounting 
^n horseback, he drove furiously in the midst of his 
enemies, carrying terror and constematbn wherever he 
came, till he fell covered with wounds. In the mean 
time the Roman army considered his devoting himself 
in tl^s maimer as an assurance of success ; nor was the 
superstition of the Latins less powerfully influenced by 
his resolution ; a total rout began to ensue ; the Romans 
pressed them on every side ; and so great was the car* 
nage, that scarce a fourth part of the enemy survived the 
deteat. This was the last battle of any consequence that 
the Latins had with the Romans ; they were forced to 
beg a peace upon hard conditions ; and two years niter i 
their strongest city, Paedum, being taken, they were 
brought under an entire submission to the Roman power. 
TT Q A signal disgrace which the Romans sus- 
' J * tained about this lime in their contests with the 
Samnites, made a pause in their usual good 
fortune, and turned the scale &r a while in the enemy's 
favour. The senate having denied the Samnites peace, 
Pontius, their general, was resolved to gain by stratagem 
what he had frequently lost by force. Accorcangly , lead- 
ing his army into a defile called Claudium, and taking 
possession of all its outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers, ha- 
bited like shepherds, with directions to throw themselves 
in the way the Romans were to march. Exactly to his 
wishts the Roman consul met them, and taking them 
for what they appeared, demanded the route the Sam^ 
nite army had taken : they, with seeming indilTerencey 
replied, that they were gone to Luceria, a town in Ap- 
ulia, and wer« then actually besieging it. The Il8|nai» 
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gen^ral^not suspectingthe &tratagein that was laid against 
him, marched directly by the shortest road, which lay 
through the defiles,, to relieve the city,^and was not un- 
deceived, till he sayr his army surrounded and blockaded 
up on every side* Pontius, thus having the Romans 
entirely in his power, first obliged the army to pass un- 
der the yoke, having been previously slript of all but 
their garments ; he then stipulated that they should 
wholly quit the territories of the Samnites, and that they 
should continue to live upon terms of former confedera- 
cy. The Romans were constrained to submit to this 
ignoniinious treaty, and marched into Capua disarmed, 
half naked, and burning with a desire of retrieving their 
lost honour. When the army arrived at Rome, the 
whole city was most surpri;dngly afflicted at their shame- 
ful return ; nothing but grief and resentment was to be 
seen, and the whole city was put into mourning. 

But this was a trandtory calamity ; the state bad suf- 
fered a diminution of its glory, but not of its power.-— 
The war was carried on as usual for many years : the 
power of the Samnites declining every day, while tliat 
of the Romans gathered fresh confidence from every 
victory. Under the conduct of Papyrius, Cursor, who 
was at different times consul and dictator, repeated tri- 
nniphs were gained. Fabius Muximus also had his 
share in the glory of conquering them ; and Decius, the 
son of that Decius whoni we saw devoting himself for 
his country, about forty years before, followed the ex- 
ample of his noble father, and rushing into the midst of 
the enemy, saved the liyes of his countrymen vfith the 
loss of his own. 

The Samnites being thus driven to the most extreme 
distress, as they were unable to defend themselves, tbey 
were obliged to call in the assistance of a foreign pow* 
er, and have recourse to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to 
save them from impending ruin. Pyrrhus, a kihgof 
great courage, ambition and power, had always kept 
the example of Alexander, his great predecessor, before 
his eyes, promised to come to their assistance ; and in 
the mean time dispatched over a body of three thou- 
sq^d men, under the command of Cinea», an experieijc- 
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ed soldier, and a sch<rfar of the great orator Demosthenes* 
Nor did he himself remain long behind) but soon after 
put to sea with three thousand horse, twenty thousand 
foot, and twenty clephantSj in which the commanders of 
that time begaii to place very great confidence. How- 
ever, only a small part of these great preparations arriv- 
ed in Italy with him, for many of his ships were dispers- 
ed, and some wcie totally lost in a tempest. Upon his 
arrival at Tarentum, his iii^st care was to reform the 
people he came to succottr ; for obsemng a total disso- 
lution of manners in this hixurious city, and that the in- 
habitants were rather occupied with the pleasures of 
bathini^, feastiiig, and dancing, than the care of prepa- 
ring for war, he gave orders to have all their places of 
pu!>Iie amusements shut up, and that they should be 
restrained in aU such amusements^ as rendered soldiers 
unfit for battle. In the mean time the Romans did all 
that pmdence could suggest to oppose so formidable an 
enemy ; ^nd the consul Lsevinus was sent with a nume- 
rous afhiy to interrupt his progress. Pyrrhus, though 
his whole army was not yet arrived, drew out to meet 
him ; but previously sent an ambassador, desiring to be 
permitted to mediate between the Romans and the peo- 
ple of Tarentum. To this Lxvinus returned for an- 
swer, that he neither esteemed him as a mediator, nor 
feared him as an enemy ; and then leading the annbas- 
sador through the Roman camp, desired him to observe 
diligently what he saw, and to report the result to his 
master. In consequence of this both armies approach- 
iftg pitched their tents in sight of each other \ipon the 
opposite banks of the river Lyris. Pyrrhus was always 
extremely careful in directing the situation of his own 
camp, and in observing that of the enemy. It was therey 
that walking along the banks of the river, and surveying 
the Poman method of encamping, he was heard to ob- 
serve, " That these barbarians seemed to be no ways bar- 
" barous,and he should too soon find their actions equal to 
*^ their resolution." In the mean time ordering a body of 
men along the banks of the river he placed them in rea- 
diness to oppose the Romans, in case they should attempt 
to ford it before his^ whole army was brought together. 
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Things turned out according to his expectations ; the 
consul, with an impetuosity that marked his inexperi- 
ence, gave orders for passing the river where it was ford- 
able ; and the advanced guard, having attempted to op- 
pose him in vain, was obdiged to retire to the main bo- 
dy of the army . Phy rrus being appri^^d of the enemies 
attempt, at first hoped to cut off their cavalry before 
they could be reinforced by the foot that were not as yet 
got over, and led on in person a chosen body of horse 
against them. The Roman lepons having with much 
difficulty advanced across the river, the engagement be- 
came general ; the Greeks fought with a consciousness 
of their former fame, and' the Romans with a desire of 
gaining fresh glory. Mankind had never before seen 
^ two such differently disciplmed armiefs opposed to each 
other, nor is it to this day determined whether theGreek 
phalanx or the Roman legion were preferable. Tlie 
combat was long in suspense ^ The Romans had seven 
times repulsed the enemy, and were as often driven back 
themselves,butatlength, whiiethe spccessseemed doubt- 
i fill, Pyrrhus sent his eliephants into the midst of the en- 
^ gagement, and these turned the scale of victory in his 
favour. The Romans who had never before seen crea- 
tures of such a magnitude, were terrified not only with 
their intrepid fierceness, but the castles that were built 
upon their backs filled with armed men. It was then 
that Pyrrhus saw the day was his own : and sending in 
his Thessalian cavalry to charge the enemy in disorder, 
th<|& rout became general. A dreadful slaughter of the 
Romans ensued, ^fteen thousand men being killed on 
the spot, and eighteen hundred taken prisoners. Nor 
were the conquerors in a much better state than the van- 
quished, Pyrrhus himself being wounded, and thirteen 
thoui^and of his forces slain. Night coming on, put an 
end to the>slaughter on botli sides, and Pyrrhus was 
heard to cry out, " That one such victory more would 
<«ruin his whole army." The next day as he walked 
ta view the field of battle, lie could not lielp regarding 
with admiration the bodies of the Romans which wcr6 
slain : upon seeing them all with their wounds before, 
their counteiiances, even in death, marked irith noble 
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resolution, and a sternness that aired him into respect^ 
he was heard to cry but, in the true spirit of a military 
adventurer, **Q with what ease could I conquer the 
*' world, had I the Romans for soldiers, or had they me 
'< for their king." 

Pyrrhus, after this victory ,Va8 still unwilling to drive 
them to an extremity, and considered that it was best 
treating with an humbled enemy ; he resolved therefore . 
to tend hb fiiend Cineils, the orator, to negociate a peace ; 
of whom he often asserted, that he had won more towns 
by the eloquence of Cineas, than by his own arms.-'— 
Cineas, with all his art, found the Romans incapable 
of bein^j seduced, either by bribery, private or public 
persuasion. 

Being frustrated, therefore, in his expectations, he re- 
turned to his master, extolling both the virtues and the 
grandeur of the Romans. The senate, he said, appear- 
ed a reverend assembly of demigods, and the city a 
temple for their reception. Of this Pyrrhus soon after 
became sensible by an. embassy from Roipe concerning 
the ransom and exchange of prisoners. At the head of 
this venerable deputation was Fabricius, an anciept sen- 
ator, who had long been a pattern to his countrymen, 
of the most extreme poverty, jomed to the most cheer- 
fill content. Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man 
with great kindness ; and willing to try how far fame 
had been just in his favour offered him rich presents, 
which, however, the Roman refused. The day after, 
he was desirous of examing the equality of his temper, 
and ordered one of his elephants to be placed behind 
the tapestry ; which, upon a signal given, Vaised its 
trunk above the ambassador's head, at the same time 
using other arts to intimidate him. But Fabricius, with 
a countenance no way changing, smiled upon the king, 
observing, that he looked with an equal eye on the ter- 
rors of the day as he had upon the allurements of the - 
preceding. Pyrrhus, pleased to find so much virtue in 
one he had considered as a barbarian, was willing to 
grant him the only favour which he knew could make 
him happy : he released the Roman prisoners, entrust- 
ing them to Fabricius alone, upon his promise, that in 
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case the senate were determined to continue the war he 
might reclaim them whenever he thought proper. 
jj Q By this time the Roman arm^ was recovered 
473 ^^o^ ^s 1^^^ defeat, and Sulpiaus an4 Decius, 
* the consuls for the following year, were placed 
at its head. The panic which had formerly seized it from 
the elephants now began to wear off, and both armies 
met near the city oi Asculum, both pretty nearly equal 
in nunlbers) bemg about forty thousand strong ; and 
here a^ain, afLer a long and obstinate fight, theGrecifoi 
discipline prevailed. The Romans, being pressed on 
every side, particularly by the elephants, were obliged to 
retire to theirvcamp, leaving six thousand men d^ad up- 
on the field of battle. Bat theenemy had no great rea- 
son to boast of their triumph, as they had four thousand 
slain ; so that Pyrrhus replied to one of his soldiers, who 
was congratulating him upon his victory, " One suck 
triumph itiore, and I shall be undone." 

This battle finished the campaign ; the next season 
began with equal vigour on both sides, Pyrrhus having 
received new succours from home. While the two ar- 
niie.s were approaching, and yet but a small distance 
from each other, a letter was brought to old Fabrlcius, 
the Roman general, from the king's physician, import- 
ing, that for a proper reward, he would take him off 6y 
poison, and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemyt . 
and a dangerous war. Fabricius felt aU the honest in- 
dignation at this l^se proposal that was consistent witli 
his former character ; he communicated it to his col- 
league, and instantly gave it as his opinion that PyTrhus 
should be informed of the treachery that wa^ plotted 
against him. , Accordingly letters were dispatched for 
tihat purpose, informing Pyrrhus of the affair, and al- 
ledging the unfortunate choice of his friends and ene- 
mies. That he had trusted and promoted murderers, 
while he carried his resentment against the generous and 
tlie brave. PyrrUus ftow began to find that these bold 
barbarians* were by degrees schooled ii^to refinement, 
and would not suffer him to be their superior even in 
generosity: fie received the message with as mijph 
G 
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tunazement at their candoar as indignation at his phjrsi* 
Clan's trcachefjr; *• Aflmirabb Fabricius !*' cried he, ** it 
^( would be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as 
<< tliee from the p^ths of honour." Th^i making the 
proper inquiry among his servants, and having discover- 
ed the treason, he ordered his physician to be executed. 
However, not to be outdone in magtianimity, heimme- 
idiately sent to Rome all ^is prisbners without ransom, 
atid again desired to negociate a peiM:e. The Komans 
on the bther hand, refused him peace, but lipon the same 
conditions they had offered before. 

So that, after an inteinral of two y^ears, Pyrrhus, hav- 
ing incrcwjed his army by new levies, sent one part of 
iiis army to oppose the march of Lentu]us,'the Roman 
consul, while he himself went to auack Curius Denta- 
tus, the other in command, before his colleague could 
come up. His jirincipai aim was to surprise the enemy 
hf night ; but unfortunately passing through woods, and 
Ills lights fkiilihg him, hh men lost their way, so that 
at the approach of morning, he saw himself m sight iii 
the Roman camp, with the enemy drawn out resody to 
receive him. The vanguard of both armies soon met, 
in which the Romans had the advjsritage. Soon after, a 
general engagement ensuing, Fyri^hus, fining the ba- 
lance of the victory turning still against him, had once 
^more recourse to his elephants. These, however, the 
RpMans Were then too well acquaii^ted with, to feel any 
vain terrors from ; and having found that fire was the 
most e^ectiml m^ans to repel them, they caused a num- 
ber of balls to be made, composed of fiax and roisin, 
which ^erelhtt>wn against them as' they approached the 
ranks. The elephants, thus rendered furious by the 
:flume, and as boldly opposed by the soldiers, could no 
longer be brought ovky but ran back updn their own ar- 
iny, bearing down the ranHs, and fillkig all places with 
terror and confusion . Thus victory at length declared 
in favour of Rome : Pyrrhus in vain Attempted to stop 
the Sight and slaughter of his troops ; he lost not only 
twenly-throie thousand of his best sddiers, but his camp 
was also taken. This served as a new lesson to the Ro- 
msins, who were ever open to improvement : they had 
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formerly pitched their tents without order j but by tbU 
new capture they were taught to measure out their 
ground, and fortify the whole with a trench ; so that 
many of their succeeding victories arc to be ascribed to 
their improved nwthod of encamping. 

Py rrhus thus Ending all hopes fruitless, he resolved to 
leave Italy, where he found oi)ly desperate enemies and 
faithless allies : accordingly,, calling together the Taren- 
tincs, he informed them that he had received assurances 
from Greece of speedy assistance, and desiring them to 
•wait the event with tranquility, the nig^t foUewin^ em- 
barked his troops, and returned undistui'bed^ipto his na* 
tive king^m, with the remains of his shattered forces^ 
leaving a garrison in Tarentum merely to save appear^ 
ances, and in this manner ended the war with Py vrhuA, 
afier six years continuance* 

As for the poor luxurious Tarentines, who were the 
original promoters of this war, they soon began to find 
9, worse enemy in the garrisoo that was left for their de^ 
fence, than in the Romans who attacked them from with- 
eut. The Iiatred betwen them and Milo, who comraaAd<» 
ed their cjtadel for Pyrrhust wras become so great, that 
nothing but the fear of th^ir old iaveler^ enemies th^ 
Romans could equal it. In this distress they apftlied to 
the Carthaginians, whoi with a large fleet, came and 
bloeked up the port of Tarentum ; so that this unfortu- 
. luite people, once fambus through Italy for their refine* 
liaents and pleasures, no^ saw themselveB eontended for 
by three different arndes, without the choice of a con- 
queror. At lengthy however, the Romans found meeins 
to bring over the garrison to their interest ; after whicli 
they easily became masters of the city, and demolished 
ka walls* grantkrg the inhabitants liberty and protection. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Frorn^ the beginning of the first PunivWar^ to the 
• beginning of the second^ when the Romans began to 
gr(^u> poxiTerftd by ^ea. 

[U. C. 4893 

THE Romans having destroyed all rival pretensions 
at home* l>egan to pant after foreign conquests. The 
Carthaginians were at that time in possession of the great- 
est part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, only wanted 
an opportunity of embroiling the natives, in order to 
become masters of the whole island. The opportunity 
at length oifered. Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the 
states of that island, which was as yet unconquered, en- 
treated their aid against the Mamertines, a little people 
of the same country, and they sent him supplies both by 
sea and land. The Mamertines, on the other hand, to 
shield off impending ruin, put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Rome. The Romans, not thinking the Ma- 
mertines worthy of the name of allies^ instead of profes- 
sung to assist them,boldly declared war againU Carthage : 
pledging as a reason the assistance which Carthage had 
lately sent to the southern parts of Italy against the Ro- 
mans. In this manner a war was declaredbetween these 
two powerful states, both grown too great to continue 
patient spectators of each others increase. 

Carthage, a colony of the '"Phoenicians, was built on 
the coast of Africa, near the place where Tunis now 
stands, about an hundred and thirty-^even years before 
the foundation of Rome. As it had been long grow- 
ing into power, so it had extended its dominions all 
along the coasts. But its chief strength lay in its fleets 
and commerce : thus circumstanced, these two great 
powers began what is called the first Punic war. The 
Carthaginians, possessed of gold and silver, which might 
be exhausted ; the Romans famous for perseverance/ 
patriotism and poverty, which seemed to gather strength 
by every defeat. 
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But there seemed to be an insurmotimable obstacle to 
the ambitious views of Rome, as they had no fleet) or 
at least what deserved that tide ; while the Carthagin- 
ians had the entire command a% sea> and kept all the* 
Maritime towns under obedience. la such a situation 
any people but the Romans would have rested content 
ed under disadvantages which natupe seemed |o have 
imposed t but nothing could conqueror intimidate them.^ 
Tbey began to apply thetxieelves to maritime afiairs ; 
and) though without shipwrights to build, or seamen to 
navigate a fleet, they resolved to surmount every obsta* 
cle with inflexible perseverance. A Carthaginian vessel 
happened to be in a storpa drivien ashore ; and this was 
sufi&cient to serve as a model. The consul Duillius was 
the first who ventured to sea with his new constructed 
armanient; and, though hv inferior to the enemy in' 
the managemeatof h|s fleet, yet he gained the first na* 31/ 
val victory, the Carthaginians losing fifty of their, ships, Lj 
and the undisturbed sovereignty of the sea, which they /r 
valued more. 

But tlie conquest of Sicily was only to.be pbtained 
by humbling the poWer of Cai^hage at home. For this 
reason the senate resolved to carry the war into Africa 
itself) and accordingly they sent Regulus and Manlius^ 
with aflleet of three hundred sail to make the invasion. 
Regius wa» reckoned the most consummate warrior 
that Rome could then produce^ and a professed example 
of frugal severity.. Hia patriotism was still greater 
than his temperance ; all the private passions seemed ex« 
tinguishedin himvor they were all swallowed up in one 
g^at ruling affection, the love of his country. The two: 
generaUset sail with their fleet, which Was the greatest 
that had ever left an Italian port^ carrying an hundred 
Mid forty thoijsand men. They were met by the Gar- 
tha^nians, with a fleet as powerfulr and men better used 
to the sea. While the fiight<:ontinucd rather biE^tween 
the ships than the men at a distance, the Carthaginians 
seetned successful ; but when the Romanscacfie to grap- 
pie with them, the difference between a mercenary ar 
aiy, aqfd^ime that fought for fame, w^s apparent. Th 
€t 2. 
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resolution of the Romantwascwwned wiUisiiccenl; tfae 
enemy's fleet were dispersed^ alid fi%-fiour of their ves* 
sels tftken. The cottseqUence of ^m nctor|p \iras as im- 
mediate descent upon tke coast of Airtcay and the oip* 
tare of the city Clupea^ together wkh tw^ity tikousand 
men, who were made pnscaiers of wur. 

The senate being iimrraed of these great successes, 
imd afypUed la for firesh instructions) commanded Man- 
lius back to kaly^ in order to superintend the ^cUtsn 
war ; and directed that Re|;uliis i^oid cimtinue m Af • 
ricS) to prosecute his rictories there. 

A battle ensued, in which Carthage was once more 
defeated, said some of its hi^st troopt were cut off. This 
i&esh victory contributed to throw diem into the utmost 
despair ; more than eighty of their ^>wns sobnr4]Lted 
to the Romans. In this (^stress the Carthaginians, 
destitute of generals at home, were obtiged to send to 
Lacedemon, offering the command of their armies to 
Xantippus, a general of great experiesice, who under- 
took to conduct them. * 

This i^eneral began by ^ving the magistrates proper 
itutructions for IevyiTi|^ their mien : he assured them thai 
tiieir armies were hitherto pverth?o:iim, not by the 
strength of the en^my^ but by theignni^m^e of Uieir owf^ 
generais^^; he therefore Of^y required a ready obecUence 
to his orders, and assured them ofaneasy victory. The 
whole city seemed onx^e more revived from despenden- 
ey, by the exhortations of a single orange* ; luid scoiv 
from hope grew imo confidence. This wns the s^rit 
the Greciui general wbhed to etcite m them ; so that 
when he saw them thus ripe for the ei^gement, he 
joyfully took the field. The Lacedemcmian made the 
most skilfol disposirion of his forces ^ he placed his ca- 
vrlry in the wings ; he ^posed the elephams at proper 
uitervals behind the line of the heavy armed m&ntry ; 
and, briiiging up the light ar|i»ed troops beforei he or- 
dered ^then^ to redre through the Ime of Infantry a{\^er 
f hey had dlschai^^ their weapons^ At length both ar- 
mies eoga^ng, i^er a long suid cHbstinat^ renstance, the 
Romans we*« overthrown with cireadfut slaughter ; tto 
greatest part of their army being destroyed, and Reg\^ 
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ligf% btmsetf takcm prisoner. S^^n^ otfier ^trestes of 
the Romana Mk)#ed soon 9/^t this. Thtj lost Iheif 
fie^ m a storm ; «nd Af^ilg^itiiiii, their principol town 
IB Sidlf, was taken by Kui^rtO) t^ Caithtgin^ geti« 
erai. Tl^ undertook to b«»ld a new fket, whidi also 
shared tlie fEite of tke ibrmer) the mariners, as yet un<* 
acquainted with the Mediterranean shores, drove it up- 
on quicksands ; and soon ater the greatest part perish^ 
ed in a storm. 

Meantime^ the Carthaginians being thus successful^ 
were desirous of a new treaty hr peace, hoping to have 
better terms than those insisted upcm by Regulus. For 
this purpose, they supposed that he, whom they had now 
for four years kept in a dungeon confined and chained, C^ 
would be a proper sc^lcitor. It was expected that, be- ^*^ 
ing wearied with imprisonnient and bondage, he would T 
ghidly etideavotfr to persuade his countrymen to a dis* > 
continuance of a war, whlekonly prolonged his captiv* r 
Ity. He was SKK^ordltigly sent ^h their ambassadors 
to Rome, but with a promise, prenously exacted from 
iiim, to return in case of beingomsuceessfiil. -^ He was 
ejven given to un<terstand that his lils depended upott,. ; 
the success of Ills negodatlon. 7>^ 

When this old general, together with the ambassaV f 
clors of Carthage, approached Rome^ numbers of hi/ 
lliends came out to naieet and cbngnaulate li^ i 
Their acclamations resounded through the city ; 
R^ulus refused, with settled melstf^holy, to enter tt 
^tes. It was In yaki ^at he was entreated on eve] 
side to visit once more his little dwelling, and share i 
that joy wlHch hi^^turn had in9|»red. He persisted i 
saying, that he wias tio^v but a tdave bel<»iging to the 
Cart^iginians, and unfit lo partake in the Kberal honours j^ 
of his country.^ The senate assembKng without the T 
waUs, as usual, tof^ve aufience to tiie aDnbaiteadors, - 
Regolus opened hh commission, as he had been dire 
by tfhe Cart^aginkn councH, iuth! their ambassador 
ccmded his proposids. The senate were by this t 
themselves weary of a war, wbteh had been proti 
above eigl^ years, Mid were no way disinclfnabk 
peace. Jx^y remained for Regulus himself t 
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his opinioiif wh% when U came to his turn to Bpeik, to 
the surprise of all the world, gave his voice for cotitin- 
UHig the war. So unexpected an advice not a Uttle dis^ * 
turbed the senate : thej ^ded as well as admired a man 
who had used such eloquence against his private inter- 
est, and could not conclude upon a jneasure which was 
to terminate in his ruin. But he soon relieved their 
embarrasments, by breaking ofi'the treaty, and by lidng 
iti order to return to his bonds and confinement. It 
was in vun that tlM^ senate and all his dearest friends 
entreated his stay ; he still repressed their solicitations. 
Marcia, his wife, with her little children, filled the city 
with their lamentations, and vainly entreated to be per- 
mitted to see him ; he still obstinately persisted in keep- 
ing Us promise ; and, though sufiiciently apprised of 
the tortures that awaited his return, without embracing 
his family, or taking leave of his friends, he departed 
with the ambassadors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equsd the^ fury and the disap|M>intTnent 
of the Carthaginians, wlien they were informed by their 
ambassadors that Regulus, instead of hastening a peace* 
had given his opinion for continuing the war. They 
accordingly prepared to punish his conduct with the 
most studied tortures. First his eyelids were cut qfT, and 
then he was reminded to prison. He was, after some 
days, again brought out, and exposed with his face op« 
l^ite the burning sun. At last, when malice was ^* 
tigued with studying all the arts of torture, he was put 
ihto a barrel stuck full of nails, that pointed inwards f 
and in this painfiil condition he continued till he died. 

Both ^des now took up arms with more than former 
animosity. At length the Roman perseverance was 
crowned with success ; one victory followed on the^ back 
of another. Fabius Buteo, the consul, once more shewed 
them the way to naval victory, by defeating a large 
squadron of the enemy's ships ; but Lutatius Catulus 
gained a victory still more complete, in which the pow- 
er of Carthage seemed totally destroyed at sea, by the 
loss of an hundred and twenty ships, according to the 
smallest computation. This loss brought the Cartlu^ 
niattsjbo sue for peace, which Rome thought proper to* 
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grant; bot still inflexible In itft demands, exacted the 
same conditions which Regius had formerly offered at 
the g^tes of Carthage. These were, that they should lay 
down a thonsand talents of silver to defray the'charge 
of the war, and should pay two thousand two hundred 
more in ten years time : that they should quit Sicily^ 
with all such islands as they possessed near it : that they 
slM>uld never make war against the allies of Ronte^ or 
come with any Vessels of war within the Roman doanin- 
ions ; and lastly, thai all their prisoners and deserters 
jj Q should be delivered up without ransom* To 
' ' these hard conditions the Carthaginians, now 
exhausted, readily subscribed ; and thus end- 
ed the ^first Punic war, which had lasted twenty-ibur 
years, and in some measure had drained both nations of 
every resource to begin another. 

CHAP. XV, 

J^ram the end of the f rat Punic War, to t/ie end of 
the secoTuL 

THE war being ended between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, a profound peace enstied, and in about 
six years after, the temple of Janus was shut for the se- 
cond time since the foundation of the city. The Romansi 
being thus in friendship with all nations, had an oppor- 
tunity of turning to tlie arts of peace : they now began 
to have a relish for poetry, the first liberal art which 
rises in every civilized nation, and the first also that de- 
cays. Hitherto they had been entertained only with 
the rude drolleries of theii,* lowest buffoons i they had 
sports csdled Fesceamni) in which a few debauched ac- 
tors made their own pai^s, while raillery and nnut sup- 
plied the place of humour. To these a composition of 
a higher kind succeeded, which they called satire, which 
was a kind of dramatic poem, in which the characters 
of the great were particularly pmnted out, and pnadi^ 
an object of derision to the vulgar. After these came; 
tragedy and comedy, which were t>orrovrcd from tbe^ ' 
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' U C ^^^^ *^ lideed) the first dramatic pbet 
* * of Rome^ whose name w«a Lbius Attdtora-? 
cttSf was by \Attk a Grecian. The instant 
tiieae finer kinda of cottpoaition appeared, this greati ^ 
people rejected t^ir former ImporitieB with disdaili. 
From thdbce ^irward they laboored upon the Grecian 
model i and thouf^ they were never able to rival their 
masters hi dramatic compiisiuony they soon surpassed 
them in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. 
Elegiac, pastoral, and didactic cempo^tions, began ta 
assume new beauties in the Roman language ; and s:atire, 
not that rude kmd of dialogue already mentioned) but a 
nobler sort mvented by Lucilliua) was all their own. 

While they were thus adnutting the arts of peace^ 
tiiey wmrt net u^oaindful of making fresh preparations 
for war : all intervals of ease seemed rather to give fresh 
vigour f(^ new designs, than to relax their former intw?- 
pidity. The Illyrians weje the first people upon whom 
they tried their strength, after some continuance of 

' ^- peace. That nation, which had long plunder- 
' edthe merchants of the Meditervaneto wit& 
impunity, happened to.make.def^redations upon some of 
the trading subjects of Rome : this being complained 
of K^ Teuta, the ^iteen of the couE^try; she, instead of 
fran^ng fedress, curdf re4 the ambassador that wm sent 
tQ^ de9»M res^ti^n te he murdered. A war ensued)} 
ij» whkb th^ Romans wl^re victorMms. : most of the U^ 
}fm tewQs weresurreB4<3[re!ile the consuls,, and a^eao^ 
atlasl con^uded, by wh^h th^ greadtest part of tl^ ^fxm^ 
tffy was ceded to Rome; a yearly tribute was exiusted 
for the fi^ «nd pro^itien added, that the IH^tmna 
aJ^Q^d not nsi^bi^^sA the 4ver i'laaus with mio^ tkm^ 
tm^\mk%9 «Bi those is^narmed. . 

ThcCcamls were the next people that ineurted the 
db^easu^ of the Romans^ Suppesmg a time of peaise>^ 
whe» the armies were disbandec^ a proper season ibv 
nev9 imiptifloai'this bacb^rvn^ pec^le invited fresh &r^ 
ces^ft'om beyend the Alps^ and enleiing Etruria, wasted; 
sdl with&re andaword« tUi they ^ame within about 
t^jree dftya jenroey «f Rome. A praetor and a eonsi^ 
w^?# aent to ^f^pfm Aewh who» now instructed in the 
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imtmHred arts of war, were entdiled to <itrro6iid Ike 
Gaulst wbo Btill ret;aiQed tbeir prifloeval t)arbarky. It 
was in vain tbat those itardy ti'oopft> who had nothing 
l>ut thei^ courage to protect (hem, formed two^fronts to 
o|^se their adversaries ; their o^ked bodies and undis- 
ciplined forces were uiiable to witfast^d the^hock of an 
,enemy completely armed, ami skilled in military evf^u- 
tions. A miserable slaughter ensued, in which forty 
thousand wet^ killed, and ten thoutsand taken priaoiieiB* 
This victory was followed by smother gained over them 
by lVIarcellus,in which he killed Viridomarus^their king, 
wUh his own hand, and gained the third foyal spoils that 
were yet obtained at Rome. These cotii^nAsts fbrctd 
them to beg a peacet tlie conditions of which served 
greatly lo enrich the empire. Thus the Romans went 
bn with success ; they had now toiaUy recovered their 
fcrmer losses, and only wanted an enemy worthy of their 
arms to begin a new war. 

The Carthaginians had only made a peace because 
they were no k>nger able to continue the war. They 
therefore took the earliest opportunity of breaking the 
^eaty ; they besieged Saguntum, a city of Spain, which 
had been in alliance with Rome ; and Uiou|;h desired to 
desist, prosecuted their operationa with vigour. Am- 
l^assadors were sent in consequence fnun Rome to Car- 
thage, complaining of the infraction of their articles, 
and requiring tliat Hamiibaly the Carthaginian general, 
who had advised this measure, should be delivered up ; 
which being refused, both sides prepared for a sec^id 
Punic war. 

The Carthaginians trusted the managment of it on 
tbeir ude to Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar. This ex<> 
traordinary. man had been made the sworn foe of Rome 
•almost from bis inl^ncy j for, while yet very youn^,his 
.fether brought him before the alt£kr> and obliged him to 
take an oa^) that he never would be in friendship with 
the Romans, nor desist from opposing their power, im* 
til he or they should be no more* On his first appear- 
ance in ^e meld, he reconciled, in hb own person, the 
.most just method of commanding^ with the most per- 
•fectob^ence to his superiors. TJms he was equdly 
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beloved br bis geaeralft and tbe troops he was a|ipoim- 
ed to leed. He was possessed of the greatest courage 
in opposing danger, and the greatest presence ol mitni 
in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to subdue his 
body, nor any misfortune to break his spirit : equally 
patient of heat and cold, be only took sustemuice to con* 
tent nature, and not to delight his appetite. He was 
the best horseman, and the swiftest runner of his time. 
This great general, who is considc^red as the most skil- 
ful of antiquity, having overrun all Spain^ and levied a 
large army of various languages and nations resolved 
to carry the war into Italy itself, as the Romans had 
befpre carried it into the dominions of Carthage. For 
thb purpose leaving Hanno with a sufi&cient force to 
guard his conquests in Spain, be crossed the Pyrenean 
mountains into Gaul, with an army of fifty thoi^and 
foot, and nine thousand horse. He quickly traversed 
that country, which was then wild and extensive, and 
£Iled with nations^that were ,his declared enemies. In 
vain its forests and rivers appeared to intimidate him: 
in vain the Rhone, with its rapid currents, and its banks 
covered with enemies, or the Dura branched out into 
numberless channels, opposed his way ; he passedthem 
all with perseverance, and in ten days arrived at the foot 
of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new pas^ 
sage into Italy. It was in tbe midst of winter when this 
astonishing project was undertaken. The season added 
new horrors to a scene that nature had already crowned 
with objects of dismay. The prodigious height, and 
tremendous steepness of the mountains, capped with 
snow, the. people barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins^ 
with long and shaggy hair, presented a picture that im- 
pressed the beholdei*s with astonishment and terror. But 
nothing was capable of subduing the courage of the 
Carthaginian general ; for, at the end of fifteen dajr^ 
spent in crossing the Alps, he found iiimself in the plams 
of Italy with about half lus army remaining, the rest 
having died of the cold, or been cut off by the natives. 

As soon as it was known at Rom^^ that Hannibal, at 
the head of an immense army, was grossing the Alps* 
ih order to invade their dominions, the senate sent Scipio 
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to oppose himi who waroUiged to retreat with conftidC' 
lable loss. In the mean time» Hsinnihal, being thus 
victorioasy took the most prudent precautions to in- 
crease hia army« giving orders always to spare the pos- 
sessions of the Gauls, while hh depredatkms were per- 
mitted upon those of Rome ; and this, so pleased that 
dmpie people, that tliey declared ibr him in great num- 
bers, smd Socked to hia standard with alacrity. 

The second battle was fought upon the banks of the 
river TreiMa. ' The Carthaginian general being appris- 
ed of the Roman impetuosity, of w^&kh he always avail- 
ed himself in almost every engagement, had sent off a 
body of a i^ousand horse, each with a foot soldier be- 
hind, across the riTer, to ravage the enemy's country» 
and provoke them to engage. The Romans quickly 
routed this force, who, seeming to be defeated;, took the 
river, and wei*e as eagerly pursued by Sempronius, the 
consul. It was not however, till his army was got up- 
on the oppp^te bank, that he perceived himself half 
conquered already, his men bdng&tigued with wading 
up to their armpits, and qtiite benumbed by the intense 
coldness of the water. A total Tout ensued ; twenty- 
six Unmsand of the Romans were either killed by the 
enemy, of drowned in attemptii^ to repass the river. 
A body of ten thousand men were all that survived ^ 
who, finding themselves inclosed on every side, broke 
desperately through the enemy's ranks, and fought re-^ 
.treating, till they found shelter in the city of Placientia. 

The tMrd defeat the Romans stistained was at die 
lake of Tkrasmene ; ^near to which was a chain of moun- 
.tains, and, between these and the kke^ a narrow passage 
leading to a valley that was embosomed in hills. It 
was upon these hills that Har/^Jbal disposed his best 
troops, and it was into thi% vaHey that Flaminius, the 
Roman general, led h\^ men to attack him. A dispQ- 
sidon every way 9;^ fevoraUe for the Carthaginians, was 
also assisteji \^y aocidc^iot; for a mist rising from the 
^^^> ^^i the Romans from seeing their et^emies ; whHe 
^*c army tipop i\\p mountains, being aboye its influence, 
saw |he vrhole dispositioij of their c^>ponents. The for* 
jtunp pf tfee day was mA as might be expected bom the 
H 
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conduct of the two generab; the Roman surmf wii» 
broken and slai%fatered> almost before they could per- 
ceive tbci enemy that destroyed thimi. About fifteen 
thousand Romans> together with Flambius himself 
fbll in the valley, and six thousand more %ere obliged 
to yield themselves prisoners of war. 

Upon the news of this defeat at Rome) after the gene* 
ral consternation was allayed, the senate, i^>on mature 
deliberation, resolved to elect a commander with abso- 
lute authority, in whom they might repose their last and 
greatest expectations. Their choice fell upo& Fabius 
Maximus, a man of great courage, but with a happy 
mixture of cautio^ He was apprised that the only way 
•to humble the Carthaginians at such a distance froi^ 
home was rather by harrassing them than by fighting. 
For this purpose he ahvay&encamped upon the highest 
grounds, iivacce^sible to the enemy*« cavsdrjr. AVheh- 
cver tliey moved, he moved, watched their motions, 
straitened their quarters, and cut o£f their provisions. 

By these ai ts, Fabtus had actually at one time encloa- 
edHunnibal among mountains, wh^re it was impossible^ 
to winter, and yet from which it was alnrost indpractica* 
ble to extricate his army without imminent dsuiger. la 
this exigence nothing but one of those ^ratagems of 
war, which fall to the lot of great abilities only to in- 
vent, could sseve him : he otdered a. nuinber of small 
Eiggots and lighted torches to be tied to the horns o£ 
two thousand oxen that he had in^ his camp, aq4 ^^^^t 
they should be dmen towards the enemy. These toss* 
ing their heads* and runnimg up the sides of die nuKon- 
tains, seemed to fiU the whole ne%i^urang fi>fest with 
fire; while the sentinels that were placed to guard the 
approaches of the mountain, seeing such a number of 
fiames advancing towards their posts, Bed in consterna- 
tion, supposing the whole body of the enemy was in 
. anns to overwhelm them. By thl9 stratagem, UanBi- 
b^l Irew off his army, mi esc;ap^d through the de6les>. 
that l^d beneath the hillsi, though with con^iderabte 
, dmnage to his rear. : 

Soon aft^i'^ Fabius was obliged t;o lay down his office, 
his time ,beips expired, and Terentius Varro was cho- 
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, sen by the majority to succeed to the commsoid. This 
Tereothis Varro was a man sprung froin the dre^^ of 
the peo^e, with nothing hut his confidence and riches 
to recommend him. With him was joined . JEmilius 
Paulus, of a disposition entirely opposite: experienced 
in the field) cautious inaction, and impressed with a 
thorough contempt for the ainlities of his Plebeiiui col- 
league. 

The Romansy finding themselyes enabled to bring a 
competent force into the field, heingalmost ninety thou- 
sand strong, now again resolved to meet Hannibal, who 
was at this tinoe encamped near the village of Cannxi 
with a wind that for a certain season blows still one way 
in his rear, which raising great clouds of dust frpm the 
parched plains bebind> he knew must greatly distress an 
approaching enemy. In this situaticm he waited the 
coming up of the Romsms with an army of forty thou- 
sand^ foot) and half that number of cavalry. The two 

,<}onsuls soon appeared to his wish) dividing their forces 
into two parts>M)d agreeing to take the command every 
4ay by turos. dn the first day of their arrivals it hlU 
tag to the Jot of jEmillus to command, he was entirely 
averse to engaging.^ The next day, however, it being 
come to Varro's turn to command, he^ without asking 
his colleague's concurrence^ gave the signal for bat- 
tle; and passing the nver Aufidus that lay between 
both armies, put his forces in array. The battle began 
with the light armed infantry ; the horse engaged soon 
afker; and the Roman cavalry being unable to stand 
against those of Nuoiidia, the legions came up to rein- 

. force them. It was then that the conflict became g^Q" 
eral i the Roman soidlei*&for a long time endeavoured, 
butinvatn, to penetrate the centre, where the Gauls 
and Spaniards fought i which Hano^al observing, or« 
dered part of those troops to, giveaway, and to permit 
the Romans to embosom themselves within a chosen 
body of his Africans, whom, he hadplaced on their wing^ 
80 as to surround them i upon that a terrible slaughter 

' began to ensue of the Romans, fldgued with repeated 
attacks from the Africans^ who were fresh and vigorous. 
At last the rout became- gener^ in every part of the 
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Roman army; the boastings of Varro were now no 
longer heard j while Amilius, who had been terribljr 
wounded by a slinger in the very beginning of the en» 
gagcment, still feebly led on his body of horse, and did 
all that could be done to make hetid against the enemy $ 
however, bcmg unable to sh on horseback, he was for- 
ced to dismoutrt. It was in this deplorable condition of 
things, that one Lentulas, a tribune of the army, as he 
was flying on horseback from the enemy^;^ whkh iat some 
distance pursued him, met ^milius sitting upon astone^ 
covered over with blood and wounds, and waiting for 
the coming up of the pursuers. " J&milius,'* cried this 
generous tribune, " you at least are guiltless of this 
** day's slaughter : take my horse and fly." ♦*! thank 
" thee, Lentulus," cried the dying consul, " all is over, 
^' my part is chosen : go, I command thee, and tell the 
" senate from me to fortify Rome against the approach 
" of the conqueror. Tell Fabius also, that iSmiliuSf 
" whilft living, ever remembered his advice, and now, . 
" dying, approves it" While he w^s yet speaking the 
enemy approached ; and Lentulus, before he was out of 
view, sa^v the consul expire, feebly fighting in the midst 
of huDdreds. In this battle the Romans lost ^fity thou* 
sand men, und sci many knights, that it is said Hannibal 
sent three bushels of gold rings to Carthage, which 
those of ihh order had worn bn their fingers^ 

When the first consternation was abated after this 
dreadiul blow at Rome, the senate eame to a general 
resolution to create a dictator, in order to give strength 
to their government. A shoit time after, Varro arriv- 
ed, having-left behind him the wretched remains of hi? 
army ; and, as he had been the principal cause of the 
late catiamity, it was natural to suppose that the senate 
would severely reprimand the rashness of his conduct. 
But far otherwise ! ^Fhe Romans went out in multitudes 
to meet him ; and the senate returned him thanks that 
he did not despair of the safety of Rome. Fabius, who 
was considered as the shield of Rome, and Mareellus as 
the sword, were appointed to lead the armies; and 
though Hannibal once more offered them peace, they 
j:efus^d it) but upon condition that he should quit Itely « 
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"* Tenns similar to those they had formerly insisted upon 
from Pyrrhus. 

In the mean time^ Hitnnibalt either finding the im- 
possibility of marching Erectly to Rome, or iivilling to 
give his mrces rest after such a mighty victory, led 
them to Capua, where he resolved to winter. This city 
had long been considered as the nurse of luxury, and 
the corrupter of all military virtue ; here, therefore, a 
new? scene of pleasure opened to his barbarian troops ; 
and they at once gave themselves trp to the intoxication^ 
dll, from being hardy veterans^ they became infirm 
rioters. 

Hitherto we have found this great man successftfl; 
but now we are to reverse the picture, and survey him 
stru|^gling with accumulated misfortunes, and at lase 
sinkmfe betieath them. 

His first loss was at the seige of Nola, where Marcel* 
lus the prsetor made a successful sally. He some time 
after attempted to raise the seige of Capua, and attack*# 
ed the Romans in their trenches, but he was repi;lseii 
vrith considerable loss. He then made a £."^.it of going 
to besiege Rome; but finding a superior army ready^ to 
receive him^ he was oMiged to retire. For some years ' 
after$ he fought with various^uccess: Marce]*^ 

^' ^' lus, his opponent, sometimes gaining, 6nd 

544. sometimes losing the advantage, but toming;^ 
to no decisive engagement. 

The senate of Carthage at length came to a resolu* 
tion of sending his brother Asdrubal to his assistance, 
vwith a body ot forces drawn out of Spain. Asdrubars 
march being made known to the consuls Livius and Ne- 
ro, they went against him with :great expedition, and 
surrounding him in a place, into which he was led by the 
treachery of his guides, they cut his whole ^rmy to 
pieces. Hannibal had long expected those succou»rs with 
impatience ; and the very night Ion which he had been 
assured of his brother's arrival, Nero ordered Asdru*- 
bal'shead tobe tut ofip^ and thrown into his brother's 
camp. The Carthaginian general now therefore began 
to perceive the approaches of thfe dotvnfall of Carthage, * 
and could not help with a^sigli, observing to those abwit . 

H2 ; ' 
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hkn} chat fortune seemed &Ugue^. with* giTsaiiiBg her 
favours?. 

^ In the iHiean lime, fortunie 9efisbed to fevour the So- 
inan arms in othef par^ ^Marcel^ua took the cky af 
Syracuse i» SieUy, wJ&ici^yiras^fend^ by thexnacluQes 
ami the fires of Archimides the rDajthematlcism. 

The inhabitants were pm to the swor<)i, i^d amoog 
the rest Archinudeshimselfy who was found me^tating 
in his study by a Roman soldier. MarGellust) the gen-^ 
cral, was not a little grie?ved at his death. A passion 
for letters at that time began to prevail ^(H)g the high* 
er ranks of people at Rome. He therefore ordered his 
bodj to be honourably buried, stnd a tomb to beereeted 
to his memory^ which his own works have l<»ig s^r^ 
vived. 

As to' their fortunes in Spain, though for a wliil^ they 
appeared doubtful, tw<> of the Scipio's bein^g slaiB> and '- 
Claudius Nci-o, tbe governor of the province appearing 
much an und^mateh ii^r the cunning of the Caithagin^ 
ian general^ yet they socm recovered their coxnplesuDB 
under the c^f^^uct of Scipio Africanws, who sued ibi the 
office of proconsul to that kingdom^ ^t a tme wtien ev- 
ery one else was willing to decline it. Stipio, who was 
now but twcnty<'four years old, bad all thejqualificationsT 
requisite for^ornaing a great geaeral and a good man i 
he united the greatest courage with the greatest t$n<^er* 
ness ; superior to Hannibal in the arts of peace, and al- 
most his equal in diose of war. His father had been 
killed in Spain, so tliat he seemed to have an hereditary 
claim to attack that country. He therefore appeare^^ 
irresistable, obtaining m^my great victories, yet subdu- 
ing sdll more by his generosity, mildness, and benevor 
lent disposition, than by the force of his alrms. 

It was shortly after that he returned with an army 
from the conquest of Spaing and was made consul at the 
age of twenty*nine. It was a^ first apposed he intend- 
ed meeting Hannibal in Italy, and that he would atr 
tempt driving him from (hence \ but he had alred(^ 
formed a wiser plan^ which was to carry the war into 
Africa, and, while the Carthaginians kept an army near 
Romcj^to make them ti'emtde for th^ own .capital. 
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Sd{H(^ was not lofig m Afrka wtthout tm^oyinexA^ 
f»f inadion Urnft Hanno t)ippo6e^ hiai, box. Be vsa dfi- 
feated and stam; Syf^hax, tke usiirper o£ Nutpidiai 
Ud up alarge artny against him. The Roman genertJ 
for a time declined fitting, tHl> i^ndifig an tyiqi^ortuoity, 
he set fire to the, enem^r'^ tentS) a»d attacking them in 
tht midst of the confusion^ kiUed forty thou^ind menj 
and took six thousand piisoners. 

The Cartha^iians now> hegimiing tovhe terrified at 
their repeated defeats, and the wmc of Scipio's success- 
es,, determined to rex:al Hannibal}, thje great champton, 
out of Itatyy^^ in order to q)pose the R<»nans at home; 
Dqmties vem aecordingty dispatctedy Mrith a posltire 
cc»nmand for him to return and oppose ibc Roman ^r* 
t^tli who at that time threatened Carthage with a seige. 
Nothing could^xceed the regret imd disappomtment of 
Hminibad upon receiving thii order. HoweTor^ he obey- 
ed the order of his ioj^tuated country with the same 
aubnuBston that the meanest soldier would have donei 
and took leave of Italf with tears In his eyes, after 
ter havimg kept possession (£ the most beauti&i parts of 
it £3ir. above fifteen yeaira. 

Upon his arrival at Lepth) in Afriea^ from whence he 
marched to Adrumetum» be at last approached Zama, i 
city within five days journey cf Carthage^ Scipic>> in 
the meaii time, led his ai;my to meet him) joined by 
Maasiidssa with six thousand horse; and, to shew his 
rival in the field howUttle he feared his approach, sent 
back the spies wiuch were sent to explore his camp, hid- 
ing previously shewn them the whole, whh directions 
to uifi:^m Hannibal jof what they had seen. The Cartha- 
^nian general, conscious of hisinfiMioiity, endeavoured 
to discontinue the war by negociation, and de^red a 
meeting with Scipio to £on&r upon terms of peace, to 
which tne Roman general assemed. But, after a long 
conference, both sides parting dissAtiafied, they returned 
to their camps tp prepare ibr deciding the controversy 
by the sword. Never waiJ a more memorable battle 
jlought, whf^her we regard the g«iertls» the armle^nhe 
ilwp states that contended, or the enapire thM was ifi di^- 
pi$»^ Th«dispo«ti^ Hannibal^ made of . hit meU) i$ 
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mddy bf the skilful in the an of w^r^ to.be superior ta 
any of bis former arrangements. The battle began witli^ 
the elephants on the side of the Cartbaguiiansi whichy 
being terrified at the cries of the Romlrns, and wounded 
bf the slingers and archers, turned upon their driversi 
an§ caused much confosion in both wings of their army, 
in which the cavalry was placed. Being thus deprived 
of the assistance of the horse^ in whidi their greatest 
strength conusted, die heavy ki&ntry Joined on botii 
sides ; but the Romans being stronger of body, the 
Carthaginians were obliged to give ground. In the ' 
mean time, Massinissa, who had been in pursuit o^ 
their cavalry, returning and attacking them iii the rear^ 
eompleted their defeat. A total rout ensued, twentjp 
thousand men were lulled in the little or the pursuit^ 
and as many were taken prisoners. Hannibal, who 
had done all that a great g^cieral and an undaunted s(^« 
dier could perform, fied witis a small body of horse t^- 
Adrumetum, fortune seeming to delight in confound-^ 
inghis ability^ his valour, and experiencev 

This victory brought on a peace. The Carthagin*^ 
ians, by Hannibars advice, offered conditions to tha 
Romans, wluch they dictated not as rivals, but as sove* 
reigns. By this treaty, the Carthaginians were obliged 
to quit Spain, and all the islands 'm the Mediterranean 
sea. They were bound to pay ten thousand talents in 
ifty years ; to gi^ hostages lor the delivery of their 
ships and their elephants,; to restore Massinissa all the 
territories^ that had been taken from him i and not to 
make war in Africa but by the permission of the Ro«i 
mans. Thus ended the iiecond Piqiiciwary seventeen 
years after it had begun. . ,. 

CHAP.XVr4 

From the tndcfthe second Punk War^ to the endofthg 
thirdy which ternmuOed in tkede^tuction of^Hhagti 

WHILE the Romans were engaged with Hannit^li ' 
they carried on also a vigorous war against Philips \ 
kingcrf Macedonia, not^ little incited thereto \3f the- 
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prayers of the Athenians) 'who, from once controlling 
the power of Persia, were now unable to defend them^ 
selves. The Rhodians, vrith Attains, king of Perga- . 
musy also entered into the confederary against Philip. 
He was tnore than once defeated by Golba the consult 
who was sent against him. He attempted to besiege 
Athens, but the Romans obliged him to raise the ^egev 
He attempted to take pos$iesuon of the straights of 
Thermopylae, but was driven, from th'em by Quintus 
f laminius, with great slaughter. He attempted to take ' 
re&^ in The^^aly^ where he was again defeated with 
considerable loss, and obliged to beg a peace, upen con- 
dition of pacing a thousand talents, half down, and die 
other half m the space of ten years. The peace with 
Philp gave the Romans an «»>portunity of shewing 
their generosity, by restoring fibcrty to Greece. 

Antiochus, lang of Syria, was next brought to sub- 
mit to tht Roman arms ; after some embassies on the 
one side and the other, a war was declared against him 
five years after the conclusion of the Macedonian ymt. 

After vaiious mistakes and misconduct, he attempted 
to obtain a peace, by offeting to quit all his places in 
£urope, and such in Asia as professed alliance te Rome» 
But it was now too late ; Scipio, perceiving his own su*^ 
periority, was resolved to avail himself of it. Antio- 
chus, thus driven into resistance, for sometime retreat- 
ed before the enemy, till, being pressed hard near the ^ 
city of Magnesia, he was forced to draw out his men, t 
to the number of seventy thousand foot, and twelve 
thousand horse. Scipio opposed him with forces as 
much inferior in number ai^ they were superior in cou- 
rage and discipline. Antiochus, therefore, was in a short 
time entirely defeated ; his own chariots, armed with 
scythes,. being driven t^ck upon his men, contributed 
much to his overthrow. Being thus reduced to the last 
extremity, he was glad to procure peace qf the Romans 
upon^ their own terms : which were, to pay fifteen thou- 
sand talents towards the expences of the war, to quit 
all his possessions in Europe, and likewise all in Asia 
on that side Mount Taurus, to give twenty hostages as 
pledges of his fidelity, and to deliver upilinnHK^l) the 
mveterate enemy of Rox^e% 
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lo the mean Ume, Hannibs^U whose destruction was 
01^ of the ankles of this extorted treaty, endeavoured 
to avoid the threatened ruin. This consummate gen- 
era] had been long a wanderer, and an e3dJe from his 
ungrateful country. He had taken refuge at the court 
of Antiochus, who at first gave him a sincere welcome* 
and made him admiral of his fleet, in which station he 
shewed his usual skill in stratagem- But he soon sunk 
in the Syrian's esteem, for having advised schemes 
which that monarch had neither genius to understand 
nor talents to execute. Sure, therefore, to find no safe- 
ty or protection, he departed by stealth ; and, after 
wandering for a time among petty states, who had neith- 
er power nor generosity to protect him, he took refuge 
at the court of PrusiaSt^J^i^ of Bithynia. In the mean 
time the Romans, with a vindictive spirit, utterly un- 
worthy of them, sent i&milius, one of their most cele- 
brated generals,^ to demand him of this king, who, fear* 
ing the resentment of Rome, and willing to conciliate 
their friendship by this breach of hospitality, ordered a 
guard to be placed upon Hannibal, with an intent to de- 
liver him up. The poor old general, thus implacab^ 
persecuted fmm one country to another^attd finding au 
methods of safety cut off, determined to die ; he there* 
fore desired one of his followers to bring him poiboni 
which he had ready for this exigence ; and drinking it| 
he expired, as he had lived,. wfe.h intre{:4d bravery. 
■ U C ^ second Macedonian war was soon after 
583 ' proclaimed against Perseus, ihe son of Philipi 
whom we have already seen obliged to beg 
pea^eof the Romans^ Perseus, in order to secure the 
crown, had comrived to murder his broker DemetrluSf 
and, upon the death of his father, pleased with the hopes 
of imaginary triumphs, made wai* against Rome. Du- 
ring the course of this war, which continued about three 
years, many opportvnitiea ^vere offered him ^f cutting 
off the Roman army ; but being perfectly ignorant how 
to take advantage of their rashness, he sp^nt the time in 
cmpty^overtures for a peace. At length JEmilius gave 
him a decisive overthrow near the river Enipeus. He 
tempted to procure safety by flying into Crete ; but 
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b^mf^ abandoned by alU he waa obliged to surrender 
liimself) and to grace tHe splendid trlumpb of Ume Ro- 
man general. 

About thi3 time Maasinissa) the Nunoidian, having 
made some incursions into a territory clainacd by^ the 
Carthaginiaiisy they attempted to repel the invasion* 
This brought on a war between ths^ monarch Mid them $ 
Mrhiie the Romans^ yrbo pretended to consider this con- 
' duct of theirs as an infracticm of the treaty^ sent to inake 
a complaint. The ambassadors who were employe^ 
upon this occasioOf finding the city very rich and ilour- 
ishmg, from the long interval of peace which it had now 
enjoyed for near fifty years, eitlier from motives of av- 
^U'lce to possess its plunder, or from fear of its grow- 
ing greatness, insisted much on the necessitjr of a war, 
which was soon after proclaimed ; a»d tl^ omsul set 
out with a thorough i^soludon utterly to demolbh 
Carthage. 

The wretched Cartha^nians, finding that the con- 
querors would not derist from makiD|^ demands while 
Ihey had any thing left tb supply, attempted to soften 
the victors by submission f but they receirved orders to 
leave their city, which was to be levelled with the 
ground. This severe command they received with all 
the concern and distress of despainng people : they itBr 
plored §or a respite frcrni such a hard sentenee : they 
used tears and lamentations ; but finding the consuls 
•jine!sorable, Uiey departed with a gloomy resolution, 
prepared to suffisr the utmt»t extremitiiV, and to fight 
to the last for their seat of eraimis. 

Those vessels, therefore^ of gold and silver, which 
thei^ luxury had taken such pride in, were oonv^ed 
into arms* The v^^omen pavted also with their orna- 
ments, »nd even cut off their hair to be converted, in to 
strings for the bowmen. Asdrubal, who had been lately 
condemned for opposing the Romans, was now taken 
from prison to head their army ;. and such preparationis 
were made, that, when the consuls came before the city, 
wliich they expected to find an easy conquest, they met 
with such resistance as quite dispirited their forces, and 
shook their resolution/ Several engagements were 
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fought 1>efore the walli, with dbadvantage to the assail- 
ants ; 80 that: the siege would have been discontitiued, 
had not Scipio ^milumus, the adopted sonof ^fricanus, 
Who was now appointed to command it, used as much 
skill to save his forces siter a defeat, as to inspire them 
•mth fresh hopes of victory. But all his arts would have 
failed, had he not found means to seduce Phamesis, the 
master of the Carthaginian horse, who came over to his 
side. The unhappy townsmen soon saw the enemy 
make nearer approaches ; the wall which led to the ha- 
ven was quickly demolished, soon after the Forum it- 
self was taken, which offered the conquerors a deplora- 
ble spectacle of houses nodding to the fall, heaps of men 
lying dead, hundreds of the wounded struggling to 
emerge from the carnage around them, and deploring 
their own and their country's ruin. The citadel soon 
after surrendered at discretion. All now but the tem- 
ple was subdued, and that was defended by deserters 
from the Roman army, and those who had been most 
forward to undertake the war. These however expect- 
ing no mercy) and finding their condition desperate, set 
lire to the building, and voluntarily perished in the 
flames. This Was the end of one of the most renowned 
cities in the world, both for arts, opulence, and extent 
of dominion ; it had rivalled Rome for above an hun- 
tired ^rs, and it one time was thought to have the 
supcnority. 

This conquest over Carthage was soon followed by, 
many over ofticr states. Connth, one of the noblest 
cities of Greece, in the same year sustained the same 
fate, being entered by Mummius, the consul, and level- 
led to the ground. Scipio also having laid siege to 
Numantia, the strongest city in Spain, the vn^tched in- 
habitants, to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, 
fired the city over their own heads, and all, to a man, 
expired in the flames. Thus Spain became a province 
bckmging to Rome, and was governed thence forward 
by two annual prsetors. 
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CHAP. XVil. 

From the destruction of Carthage^ fo the end of the 
se^ttten of the Gr(Kchu 

[U. C. eai.] 

THE Romans n<>w being left without a rival, the tri- 
umphs and the spoils of Asia brought in a taste for 
splendid e^tpence ; and these produced avarice and in* 
verted ambition. The two Gracchi were the first who 
saw this strange corruption among the great, and resolv- 
ed to repress it, by renewing the Licinian law,, which 
had enacted that no person in the state should possess 
above five hundred acres of land. Tiberius Gracchus, the 
elder of the two, was a person very considerable both for 
the advantages of his body, and the qualities of his mine'. 
Very different from Stipio, of whom he was the grand- 
son, he seemed more ambitious of power than desirous 
of glory : his compassion for the ojipressed was equal to 
bis animosity against tlie oppressors ; but unhappily his 
passions, rather than his reason, operated even in pur- 
suits of virtue; and these always drove him beyond the 
line of duty. This was the disposition of the elder 
Gracchus, who fpund the lower part of the people ready 
to second all his proposals. This law, though at first 
carried on with proper moderation, greatly disgusted the 
rich, who endeavoured to persuade the people that the 
proposer only aimed at disturbing the government, and 
putting sdl things into confusion.- But Gracchus, who 
was a man of the greatest eloquence of his time, easily 
wip«d off these impressions from the minds of the peo- 
ple, already irritated with their wrongs, and at length 
the law was passed. 

The death of Atialus, king of Pcrgamus, furnished 
Tiberius Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratify- 
ing the rneaner part 0f the people at the expence ojTthc 
great. Tliis king bad, by his last will, left the Romans 
his heirs ; and it was now proposed that the money so 
left should be divided among the poor, in order to fur- 
nish them Willi proper utens^s for cultivating the lands 
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whicli became theirs by the late law of partition. This 
ciiused still greater disturbances tbaii before ; the senate 
assemUlng upon this occasion in order to ccmsUlt the 
most proper methods of securing these riches to thtm* 
selves, which they now valued smve the safety of the 
commonwealth ; They had numerous dependents, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and ease ; 
thesC) liiereibre, were commanded to be in readuvess to 
intimidate the people, who expected no suchoppQsitimi, 
and who were now attending/ to the hara^^ies of Tibe* 
rius Gracchus in the capitol. Here, as a clamour was 
raised by the clients of the great on one side, and by ^ 
the favourers ofthe lawon the other, Tiberius found hia 
speech entirely interrupted, and begged in vain to be 
attended to ; tUl, at last, raising his hand to his beady 
to intimate that his life was in danger, the partizans of 
the senate gave out that he wanted a diadem* In con* 
sequence of this, an universal uproar spread itself 
thnnigh all ranks of people ; the corrupt part of the sen- 
ute were of opinion that the consul should defend the 
commonwealth by force of arms; but thb prudent ma- 
gistrate declining such violence, Scipio Nasica, kinsn^a 
to Gracchus, immediately rose upt'and preparing him- 
self for the contest, desired that all who would defend 
the dignity and the authority of the laws should follow 
him. Upon this, attended by a large bodj of senators 
»nd clients, armed with clubs^ he went directly to the 
capitol, striking down^ all who ventured to resbt. Ti- 
beriusi perceiving by the tumult that his life was sought 
for endeavoured to fly ; andf throwing aside his rSb^, 
to expedite his escape, attempted to get through the^ 
throng t but happenmg to fall over a person already on 
the ground, Satumius, one of his colleagues in the tri- 
buneship, who was of the opposite faction, struck him 
dead with a fuece of a seat y and not less thaa three 
tnundred of his hearers shared the same &te, being kBledf 
in the tumult Nor did the vengesmce of the senate rest 
here„ but extended to numbers of thpse who seemed to 
e^use his cause ; many of them were put to deatlh ma^* 
ny were banished, and nothing was omitted to insi»re 
the people with an abhorrence of hi$ pretended Crimea. 
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Cains Graedmsy tibe brother of hkn who was slab, 
was but twenty-<me upon ^ death of TfteiiuS) and as 
he Wi» too young to be much dreactod 1>y the great> so 
he was at the first unwflliiig tomcur their resentment by 
aims beyond his reach ; he therefore lived in retirement^ 
unseeti and ahnoit forgotten. But, while he thus seem- 
ed deMtous of avQicBng popularity, he was employing 
h» soUtude in the study of eloquence, which was the 
readiest mesms to obtsdn it : at length, when he thought 
himself ^imiified to, serve hiscountry) he offered himself 
paxvdidaie for the qu^storship to the army in Sardinia« 
which he readily obtained. His valour, afikbility, ana 
temperaace in ms ofiice were remaii^ed by all. l^e 
king of Numidia, sending a present of emu to the Ho- 
tnatis^ ordered his ambassadors to say that it was entire- 
ly as a tribute to the virtues of Cains Gracchus. This 
the sen^e treated with scorn, and ordered the ambassa- 
dors to be dhmissed with contempt^ as ignorant barba- 
rians ; which sbinfit^med the resemment of young Grac- 
chus, that he imtnediateJy canie from the army to com- 
plain of the indignity thrown upon his reputation, aau! 
to offer himself for thelfibuneship of the people* It 
^^i then tiiat the great found la this yottth, wfa6 had 
•been hithertc^ neglected upon account of his age, a more 
formidable antagonist than even Hi brother had Seen. 
Notwithstanding the warmest opposition irotti the senate, 
he was now declared tribune by a large rasjoTity, and he 
now prepat*ed to run theaame careerwhich his brother 
had gone before Inm. 

His fii'st effort was to Itave Popilius, one of the most 
inreterate of his brother's enemies, cited before the peo- 
ple, who> rather than Stand the event of a triat, chose 
to go into voluntary banishment. He next procured an 
edict, granting the freedom of the city^ to the fohabi- 
tants of Latium, and soon after" to all the people on that 
Bide the Alps. He afterwards fixed the price of corn 
to a moderate standard, and procured a monthly distri- 
bution of it among the people. He then proceeded to 
an inspection into the late corruptions of the senate ; in 
•whicli the whole body being convicted of bribery, extor- 
tion, and the sale of offices, for at that time a total dc* 
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generacy seemed to have taken place^ a law was madet 
ti^nsferrlng the power of judp;ing por^pt magistrates 
from the senate to the knight^ which made a great al- 
teration in the conuitution. 

Gracchus, by these means, being growl) not only very 
popular but very powerful in the state, was become ^n 
object at which the senate aimed all tlieir resentmettt. 
But he soon found the populace a feiithless and unsteady 
support; they began to withdraw $il their confidence 
from hiddimd place it upon Drusus^ a man in&iduo^ly 
set up against him by the senate. It was in vain that 
he revived the Licinian law in their favour, an^ i^alled 
up several 6f the inhabitants (^ the different towns of 
Italy to his support; the senate ordered them all to de- 
part Rome, and even sent one stranger to prison, whom 
Gracchus had invited to live with him, and honoured 
with his table and friendslilp. To this indignity was 
shortly after added a disgrace of a more fatal tendency^ 
for standing for the tribuneship a third time, he was re- 
jected, it being supposed that the officers, whose dptj k 
was to make th^ return^ were bribed to reject him> though 
fairly chosen. 

. It was now seen that the iate 6f Gracchus was resolv- 
ed on. ppimius, the consul, was not contented with 
the protection of all the senate and the knights, with a 
numerous retinue of slaves and clients, but ordered a 
body of Catuliai^, that were mercenaries in the Hpxnan 
service, to follow and attend him. Thus guarded, and 
conscious of the superiority of his forces, he insulted 
Gracchus wherever he met, him, doing all in bis power 
to produce a quarrel, in which he might' have a pre-* 
tenoe of. dispatching his enemy in the fray. Giucchus 
5\voided all recrimination ; and, as if apprized of th<s 
consul's designsj would not even wear any kind of armat 
Cor his defence. His friend Flaqcus, however, a zcaloua 
tribun^ >vas not so remiss, but resolved to oppose p9irty 
against party v and for this purpose brought up several 
countrymento Rome, who came under pretence of de- 
siring employment. When the day fordeterminingMft^ 
conti'oversy was arrived, the two parties, early in the 
morning, attended at thft capitol, wherey while the Qotot 
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sUl was sacriftckig, accordingto custom, one of the Uo- 
tors, taking up the entrails of the beast that was skun in 
Older to remove them, could not forbear crying out to 
Fulvius and his party, ^* You, ye ^ctioos citizens, make 
way for honest men." This insult so proToked the party 
to whom it was addressed, that they instantly fell upon 
him, and pierced him to death with the instruments 
they used in writing, which they then happened to have 
in their hands« This murder cai^sed a great disturbance 
in the assembly » but particularly Gracchus, who saw 
the con;sequenoes that were likely to ensue, repremanded 
his party for giving his enemies such advantage over 
him^ but now prepared to lead his followers to mount 
Aventine^ It was there he learned that proclamation 
had been made by the consuls^ that whoever should 
bring either his head or that of Flaccus, should receive 
its weight in gold as a reward. It was to no purpose 
that he sent the youngest son o£ Flaccus, who was yet a 
child, with proposals for an accommodation* The Sen<- 
ate.and theconsub^ who were sensible of their superior* 
Hy, rejected all his offers, and resolved to punish his of- 
fence with nothing less than death ; and they o^^red 
pardon also to all who should leave him immediately w 
This produced the desired efiect ; the people fell from 
him by degreesy and left hkn with very inferior forces. 
In themean time Oj;Hmius, the consul^ who thii^ted for 
slaughter, leading his forces up to mount Aventine, fell 
in among the crowd with ungovernable fury ^ a teirtUe 
slaughter of the scarce resisting muldtude ensued, and 
notfessthanthreethoussmd citizens were slain upon 
the spot. Flaecus attempted to find shelter in a ruin* 
ous cottage, but being discovered, was slain with his 
eldest son. Gracchus at first retired to the temple of 
DiaxKi, wheire he was resolved to die by his own hand ; 
but was prevented b^ two of his fidthful friends and fol- 
lowerst Pomponitts imd Lfleki|us> wh» forced him to 
seek safety by flight. From thence he made the best of 
his way to cross a bridge that led from the city, still at* 
lended by his two generous friends, and a Grecian slave 
whose name was Philocrates. But his pursuers still 
pressed upon hkn from behind, and when come to fte 
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fqol^of thebridge^ be ynA oWgeii totmrnfttd fafce iSte 
e&emy. His tiro Mends were soofi slaiiiy dtfciKtiiighim ~ 
against the crowd f and he was forced to take refoge 
with his i^aveia ftgrore be]f;ond the Tyher,^ v;\ikh lad 
long been dedicated to \kw furies. Heret finding him- 
self surrotmded on everf side^ and no y»%y left of escape 
ii^, he preTaikd opoa his slave to kill hiiii) whoimne* 
dktelj after killed hknsel^^^ fell dow^iriipon liie bodjr 
of bis beloted master. Tlie pursuers &000 coming npy 
cut off the head of Gracchus, find placed it lor a whue as 
ft trophy upon a ^ear. iSoon akcr, one S^imulctns 
carrying it home^ there^ first having secrttly taken out 
thebrain, he filled it nvittvlead in order to make it weigb 
heavier, and thus received of the censul sereoteen 
pbonds of gold as his recon^pence. . 

Thus died Cains Gracebus cdiout ten years after hie 
broths I'iberiusyand six after be be^ui to be active in 
ihe commonwealth. He ieusually impeach^ by hbto« 
rjans as guilty of sedition ; bttt frbiQ what we see of bis 
chacactert tbe di^urbence of puWic tranquifity was 
ratber owing tohls o{qiosers than to biin, soJthat instead 
of calling the Uimulu at that time the sedition of the 
GraechI, we should rather caU them the ^edition of the 
senate against the Gracchi, since the effects of the lat- 
ter were made in vindkation of a law to wbicb the sen* 
ate bad assentedr and ais the de«^ia of the former 
were supported by an extranneoes armed power hem 
the couiTtry that had never bcfom meddled m tiiebusi* 
i>essof ttwk$|^dtatiobf and whose introdudiisi^ % 

mostirreyocabte^bknrtodie constitution* Wbetber the 
Gi^echi were actuated bf motives €i ambition or of 
patrbtlsm. ill the promsu^gi^n: of these laws, it is im«* 
possS^eto determine; butcertau»'k is, fiiom wbatap* 
peara^ tM aR jusdce was oi| tbw nde^ and i^ injury cm 
tiiat of the aermttr* Im httf tbie bodf vras Hew quhe 
changed front ttetvenendale assembly, which 'we baive ^ 
seeo^eveKiirowing ByrHius and Haftnibal, aft much hf 
their virtuesKastby theirarms. Tbef mre wmenWta^ 
J»e iSstingu^^ed^ from the rest i^he people by tbehj 
$:i^erior luxuries, and nded the commonwesdth By^tte^ 
weight of tlttit^tiioritywliiefe Jbi'g|nBed«fiEtH^ irsdiesi 
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mitkwanA)et€{mtrckniatfik:p«x^^ AQtbeire-^ 

mlaod tlietwe w«re attached to them finom Bioth«soC 
sdf-imerest i and they who still ventured tobe indepen^ 
dent^ were boitie down, and ^itirdf los^lotheiafiiinous 
isajorlty . In^oit, the emfpire at thk period oamc^ un- 
der the govemnaent of an Irateftil aristocracy; the tii- 
bunes, wh«» w«re fonneriy accounted protectora of the 
peoplet becomki^^ rich ihemsdves, and faairingtio kmger 
opposite interests £rom those of the senate, coricovred in 
their egressions; since, ash«s be^i said, it was naft 
ttow^ the scregrgie between patriciaas and ^beians, wh# 
or^^ nominal^ dif&r^^ but between the rich and the 
poor. The low«isr orckrs of the state- being by these 
means reduced to a degree of hopeless snfajugamn, in- 
stead, of looldng, after merty, only sought for a leader s 
while the rich, wiiii ail the snspiclen of tyrants, terrified 
at the slightest appearance of opposition, entrusted men 
tdih uiic<mtrolktie poweis from whom they had not 
strength td withdraw it when the danger -wks over. 
Thushoth partsofthr state concorred in giving up their 
freedom ; the teun of the senate &nrt naade the dictator, 
and the hatred of the petyple kept him in his dlice. 
Nbth}% can be more dread&l to a thInkSng mind th«» 
Hie gdv^mmeht of Rooie fVom this period till it IbismI 
refuge imdeiNhe protection of Augtssttus. . \ 

CBAPVXVIIE 

Fram the ^editi&nof Grmckmto the p&^^timi^cto^ 

^ thrrtm^ofihtitimtmtmwt^hhofAeme. . 

WHILE die Romaic vrere m tUssfeUie o£depfa>ra^ 
blecorruplio)^ athODn^ they nevercheless weye< 
very sttcc^sslbi in^iteir.ibramnBtions; with regard to fy* 
teim powers- 

&gQr^wasgriaitent)0t2ie'{too«sMassh)is^ wlio 
sidid against HattnibiJ yrkh Rome* Ifo was; educated 
wl^ \hi tw&yomig pvincesi who weneleft toinherit the^ 
klspgdoni, and bemgstiperior in abifitles ^both, sohI 
^a% i^ftsout^wilh tbe pee|^% he mvinkBed Hi«m|p^ 
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ftalthe eldest son, and atlenrpted the same bfAdhei^ 
bal, the jroun^er 9 who made his escape, and fied to the 
Romans for succour. Whereupon Jiigurtha) beigg scn-^ 
aible how much, avarice and injustice had crept into the- 
senate, sent his ambassadors with large presents to 
Rome> whoso successfully prevailed, that the senate de-^ 
creed him half the kingdom, which he had thus acquired 
by murder and usurpation, and sent ten commissioners 
to divide it between him and Adherbal. The com- 
missioners, of whom Opinaus, the murderer 4of Grac- 
chus, was (Hie, willing to foliow the example wMch the 
senate had set them, were also biibed ^o bestow the most 
rich and populous part of , the kingdom upon tHe usuip- 
er, who for all that, resolved to possess himself of the 
whole* But willing to give a colour to his «anbiti(Mi, 
he only made in the beginning incursions. upon his col- 
leagues territories, in order to provoke reprisal Sv which 
he knew how to convert into seeming aggression, in case 
it came before the senate. This failing, he resolved to 
throw pfF the mask ; and besie^ng Adherbal, in Cirta» 
his capital, heat length got him into his power, and^ 
murdered him. The people of Rome, who had still 
some generos&y remaining, unanimously complained of 
this treachery, and procured a decree, that Jugurtha 
should be summoned in person before them, to give an 
accoimt of all such as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha 
made no great difficulty in thronging himself upon the 
clemency of Rome; but giving the people: no satisfac- 
tion, he had orders to depart the city ; and, in the mean 
dme^ Albanus,the constil, was sent vrith an army to fol- 
low him, who giving up the direction of the ariny , to 
Aulus, his brother, a person every way unqualified for 
the command, the Romans were compelled to hazard a 
battle upon disadvantageous terms ; and the whole army^ 
to avoid being cut to pieces, wai obliged to pasaimder 
the yoke. ,, -. . ^ / 

In this condition, M^tellus, .the succeediaf; eonsuF, 
fotsmd aff4r8 tipon his arrival in Numidia ; officers wkh^ 
out confidence, an army without discipline, and an ene* 
my ever watchful and intriguing. However, by hi& 
great attention to bttrii)es8> and by an in^^griiy titat 
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sbu4dered at corruption^ he soon beg^n to retrieve tb^ 
afiairs of Rome) and the credit of the army. Id the 
space of two years Jugiirtha was overthrown in several 
battles, forced out of his own dominio&s» and constrain- 
ed to be^ a peace. Thos^all thin^ promised Metellue 
an easy and certain victory, but he was frustrated iohis 
expectations by the intrigues of Caius Marius, his tieu- 
tenant, who came in to reap that harvest of glory which 
the other's industry had sown. Caius Marius was born 
in ^ village near Arpinium, of poor parents, who gain*^ 
ed their Jiving by their labour. As heliad been bred 
up in a participation of their toils, his manners were |ks 
rude as his countenance was frightful. He was a man 
of extraordinary stature, incomparable strength, and 
undaunted bravery. When Metellus, as had been saidj 
wa& obliged to solicit at Rome for a continuance of his 
command, Marius, whose ambition knew no bounds, 
was resolved to obtain it for himself, and thus gain ail 
the glory of putting an end to the war. To that , end 
he privately mveighed against Metellus by his emisss^^ 
ries at Rome ; and having excited a spirit of discontent 
against him, he had leave granted him to go to Rome to 
stand for the consulship himself, wliich he obtained con- 
trary to the expectation and interest of the nobles^. 

Marius being thus invested witli the ^uprejme power 
of managing the war, shewed himself every way fit fo» 
tl^e commission. His vigilance wae equal to his valour^ 
and lie quickly made himself master ot the cities which 
Jugurtha had yet remaining in. Numidia. Tl^is unfor« 
tunate prince finding himself unable to make opposition 
singly, was obliged to have recourse for assistance to^ 
Bocchus king of Mauritania, to whose daughter he wa^ 
married. A battle sqon after ensued, in whicli the Nu- 
mididn&sutprxsefl the Roman camp by night, and gain- 
ed a temporary advantage. However, it w£^s but of 
short contmuance; for Marius soon after pyerthrcw them 
in two signal engagements, in one of which, not l^ss than 
ninety thousand of the African army were slain. Bop-s 
chus i>ow finding tlie Romans too pcxvi^erful to b& resist-; 
ed, did not think it expedient to hazard his own. crown 
to protect th^t of his i^lly j he t^erefor^ determined i^' 
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tuAt ptixse mcxi wlteteiFer condidbns he mi^ obtain 
it ; atid aoeonUngfy sent to Rmne imploi^br protection. 
The ttnoxt receiYed the aanbdSsaKfers with th^ usual 
hau^inestf ; and, withom complying with their rWiest, 
l^ranted theimpplidnt, not their friendship but their par* 
don. Notwlth<itan(tog, after aotne time he was given to 
understand, that the d^ivering'up of Jugurtha to the Ro- 
mans would in some measure conciliate their favour and 
soften their resentment. At first the pride of Bocchus 
straggled against such & proposal, but a few interviews 
witti^ Sylla, who was quaestor to Marius, reconciled hitnt 
to this treacherous measure. At lengthy therefore, Ju« 
gurtha was given up, being dravm into an ambuscade 
bf the specious pretences of his ally, who^deluded him, 
by* desiring a cotkierence i and being made a prisoner, he 
was carried by Marius to Rome, loaded with chainSf a 
deplorable instance of blasted ambition. He did not long 
survive his overthrow, being condemned by the senate , 
to be starved to death in prison^a short time after he ha4 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror. 

MarkiSy by this and two succeeding victories ovet* th<i 
Ckuls, having become vety formidable to distant natibhtf 
in war, became soon after much more dangerous to his 
fellow citizens in peace* 

The strength which he had given the popular party^ 
every day grew more conspicuous ; and the If idians be- 
Itte^ frustrated in th^ir ahns of .gaining the freedom of 
Rome by the intrigues of the senate, they resolved up- 
Oft ohtalnbg by ^rce what was refbsed tbem as a Ui'* 
voar. This gave rise to the Social war, in whi<£ most 
of the states of Italy entered into a confederacy ags^n^ 
Rome, in order to obtain a redress of this and afl the 
rest (^tbeir grievances. 

After a lapse of two y earar j^tis war having continued 
«o rage with doubtful success, the senate began to re- . 
ftsct that, whether conquered or conquerors, tnepowcf 
of the Romims was in danger of being totaHy destroy- 
ed. In erder therefiire to soften their compliance by de^ 
grces, they began by giving the freedom of the t^ to 
such of the Italian states, as had not revolted. They 
then offered it to sucht« wtmU soojiest lay dotm their 
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arms* This unexpected bountjr bad the Paired eflbct 9 
thealliesy with muttial distrust> offered each a separate 
irea^: the senate took them one hy one into nivouri 
but gave the freedom of the city in such a manner, 
tiNtty being empowered to vote not until all the othev 
tribes had given their suffrages, they had very Utt]e 
weight in the constitution. In this manner they were 
made free, all but the Satimites and Lucanismsy who 
seemed excluded from the general compromise) as if to 
leave Sylla, who commanded against them, the glory 
of putting an end to the war : this he performed with 
great conduct, storming their camps, overthrowing them 
in several battles, and obliging them to submit to such 
terras as the senate were pleased to impose. 

This destructive war being concluded, which, as Pa- 
terculus says, consumed above three hundred thousand 
of the flower of Italy, the senate now began to think of 
turning their arms against Mithridates, the most power '^ 
ful monarch of the east. 

For this expedidon Marius had long been, preparing ; 
but Sylla, who now began to make a figure in the com- 
roonv^ealth, had interest enough to get Mariuii set aside, 
^itid hiaiself appointed to the expedition. Marius, how* 
everj tried all his arts with the people to get this ap- 
pcuLntment reversed, and at length procured a law to be 
enacted, that the command of the army i^pointed to 
oppose Mithndates, was to be transferred from Syllato 

In cosisequenceof this^ Marius immediately sent down 
officers from Rome to take connmand in his name. But 
instead of obeying his orders, -t^y fell upon and slew the 
officers, and then entr^ted SyUa that he would lead 
them directly to take signal vengeance upon all his ene* 
miesat Rome. 

Accordingly his soldiers entered the city sword in 
hmd^ as a pkce taken by storm. Marius and Sulpidusi 
at Uie bead of a tuinultuary body of tl>eir partisans, at* 
tempted to oppose their entrance ; sind the citizens them* 
selves, who feared the sackageof the i^ace, threw down 
stones md tiles from, tl^ tops^ of the houses upon the in« 
truders. So une^jviai a (^onfUpt lasted longer ihm could 
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have been expected: at length Marfus atid his party 
were obliged to seek safety by flight, after having vain- 
ly offered liberty to all the^ slaves who Would assist 
them in this emergency. 

Sylla now finding himsdf master of the city, 1)egan 
by modelling the luws so as to favour his outrages.— 
While Marius driven but of Rome, and declared a pub- 
lic enemy, at the age of seventy was obliged to savt 
himself unattended and on foot, from the numerous 
pursuits of those who sought his life. After having wan- 
dered . for some time in this deplorable condition, he 
found every day his dangers increase, and his pursuers 
making niearer advances. In this distress he was oblig- 
ed to conceal' himself in the marshes of Minturnum^ 
where he spent the night up to his chin in a quagmire. 
At break of day he left this dismal place and madie to- ; 
wards the sea side, in hopes to find a ship to facilitate 
his escape ; but being known and discovered by some of 
the inhabitants, he was conducted to a neighbouring 
town, with a halter i*bund his neck, without clothes^ and 
covered over with mud, was sent to prison. The gov* 
embr of the place willing to conform to the orders of 
the senate, soon after sent a Cimbrian slave to dispatch 
him ; but the barbarian fto sooner entered the dungeon 
for this purpose but he stopt short, intimidated by the 
dreadful visage and awful voice of the fallen general, 
who sternly demanded if he had the presumption to kill 
Caius Marius ? The slave unable to reply threw down 
his sword, and rushing back froni the prison, cried out 
that he found it impossible to kill him ! The governor 
considering the fear of the slave as an omen in the un* 
happy exile's favour, gave him once mnre 1us freedom ; 
and, commending him to his fortune, provided him with 
a ship to convey him from Italy. He from thence made 
the best of his wWy to the island of -finaria, and Sailing 
onward Was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily. 
There a Roman quaester, who happened to be at the same 
place,' resolved to seize him ; by which he lost sixt^n of 
his crew, who were killed in their endeavours totlBovdr 
his retreat to the ship. He afterwards landed in Africa, 
iiear Curthagc, and wfnt in a melimeboly manaer to 
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^^ace btmself amcmgst the ruins of that desolattd place. 
He sooqy however, had orders 'from the praetor who 
governed there to retire. Marius, who remembered his 
haviQg once served this verjr man when in necessity, 
could not suppress his sorrow at 6nding ingratitude m 
every quarter of the woirld, and preparing to obey^ de- 
sired th& messenger to tell his master that he had seen 
Marius siting among the ruins of Carthage, intimating 
the greatness of his own fall by the desoktl(»i ths^M-as 
round him. He then embarked once more, and not 
knowing whereto land without encountering an enemy, 
spent the winter at sea, expecting every hour the return 
of a messenger from his son, whom he had sent to soli- 
jcit protection from an African prince, whose name was 
Mandrastal. After long expectation, instead of a mes- 
.senger, his son himself arrived^ having escaped from the 
inhospital^e court of that monarch, where he had been 
kept^not as a friend, but a prisoner, and had returned 
just time enough to prevent his father from sharing the 
same fete. It was in thiSvsitisation that they were in* 
ibrmed that Cinna, one of their party, who had remain- 
ed at Rome, had restored their affairs, and headed a 
large army of the Italian sts^es in their caude. 
; Nor was it kmg before they joined their forces, and 
presented themselves at the gates of Rome. Sylla was 
at that time, ^ent in his command against Mithridates, 
.while Cinna marched into the city accompanied by his 
. guards *r hut Marius stopped and refused to enter, al- 
•lodging that having been banished by a pi^lic decree, 
it was ncicessary to have another to authorize his return. 
It was thus that he desired to give his meditated cruel- 
ties; the appearance of jusdce ; and) while he was about 
jlo destroy thousands, to pretend an^^ implicit veneration 
for the laws. In pursusmce of his desire, sm assembly 
of the people being called^ they began to reverse his 
tfesmishment ; but they had scarce gone through three of 
the^ tribes, .when incapable of containing his desire of 
;reveiige, he ei^ered the city at the head of his guards, 
and massacred all that had ever been obnoxious to him, 
/without remorse or pity. Several who sought to propid- 
^e tkt tytftnCs n^e lvcre:tnurderedby his command in 
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hU presence ; maoft etta of thoee wholud never ^ 
fended Umi were put lb death ; and at last even his own 
officers never approached him but with terror. Having 
in thb manner punished his enemies, he next abrogated 
mil the laws which were made by his rival) and then 
made hiaoself consul with Cinna. Thus gratified in his 
two &vourite passions» Tongeance and ambiton, hamg 
once saved bis country, and now delved it with blood ; 
^ IsAt^as if willmg to crown the pile of slaughter which 
he had made with his o^nk body, he died the month af- 
ittf aged seventy, not>without suspicion on having has* 
tened hb end. * 

In the mean time these accounts were brought to Sy 1* 
la, who was sentagainst Mithrtdates, and who vras per* 
forming many s^al services against him ; but condud- 
ing a peace with that monarchy he ivsolvtd to return 
home to take revenge of hift enemies at Rome. 

In the meSn tkne nothing could intimidate Cinnafrom 
making preparations to repel his opponent. Being join^ 
ed by Oarbo, who was dow elected in the room of Vale- 
rius, who had been slain> together whh young Mtfriusf 
who kiherited all the atnlitits and thoan^bition of his &• 
ther, he determined to send over petit of the forces he had 
i*^sed into Dalm^tia^to o^ose Sylla before he entered 
Italy* Some troops wore accordingly^ vmbatk^ ; tmx 
these beuig dispersed by« storm, tm vest that had 'not 
yet put to sea, absolutely refused to :go. Up^ this, 
Cinna, quite forious^t thetr^isobedienee^rui^d forward 
to pei^suade them to their duty. In the ntean^ time, i»ie 
of the' most mutinous ^f the soldiers beiifgvStmek by an 
<^[icer, returned the blow, and was appmended^r fai& 
crime. Tltts ill timed severity produced « tumult and a 
mutiny thmugh the "whole army ; i«»d while Cinna did 
nU he could to prevent or appease It, he was ran through 
the body hy one of the^rowd. 

Scipio, the cimsul, wiio<u>mmand^ against Sy11a,'waa 
soon after allured by proposals for coming to a treaty t 
but a suspension of arms being agre^ upon, Sylla's 
soldiers went into the opposite cm^p,. displafying those 
riches, which the^ had acquired in^ their <itpediti6iis,aiid 
offering to participate with ttnAr &)t<m*tttise4s in case 
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tbey changed their party. Accpf&igly} the whole ar- 
my dechired unanimously for Sylla ; anid Scipio scarce 
knew that he was forsaken and deposed) till ^e was in- 
formed of it by a party t)f the. enemy) who entering his 
tent) made him and his son their prisoners. 

In this manner both factions) exasperated to thQ high- 
est degree, and expecling-no mercy on either part, gave 
vent to thei^ fury m several engagements. The forces 
on the side of young MariuS) who now succeeded hisfa- 
fher in command) were the most numerous, but those of 
Syjia better united and more under subordination. Cai^. 
bO) who commanded an army for Marius in the field) 
4ent eight legions to Praeneste, to relieve his colleaguiB) 
but they were met by Pompey, afterwards sumamed the 
Great> in a defilC) who slew many of them, and dispers- 
ed the re»t. Carbo, joined by Urbanus, soon after en- 
gaged Metellus, but was overcome with the loss often 
thousand men slain, and six thousand taken prisoners. 
In consequence of this defeat) Urbanus kiiled Mmself) 
and Carbo fled to Africa, where) after wandering a long 
time, he was at last delivered up to Pomjwy, who, ta 
please SyllS) ordered him to be beheaded. Sylla now 
became undisputed master of his country, entered Rome 
at the head of his army. Happy had be supported in 
peace the glory which he had acquired in %ar; or had he 
ceased to live, when he ceased to conquer. 

Eight thousand men who had escaped the general 
carnage, offered themselves to the conqueror ; he order- 
ed them to be put into the Villa PublicS) a large house 
in the Campus Martins, and at the same time convok- 
ed the seiuate ; there he spoke with great fluency, and 
in a manner no way discomposed) of his own exploits ; 
and in the mean time gave private directions) that all 
those wretches whom he had confined should be slain. 
The senate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the suffer- 
ers, at first thought that the city was given up to plun- 
der ; but Sylla, with an unembarrassed air, informed 
them that it was only some criminals who were punish* 
ed by his arder, and that they needed not to make them- 
selves uneasy abom their fate. The day after, he pro* 
scribed forty senators and sixteen hundred knights ; and 
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afier an iotermtssioa of two dajSf for^ senators jnorei 
with an infinite number of the nchett cidzens of Rome. 

He next resoWed to inrest himself with the dictator* 
ship) and that for a perpetoity s and thus nu&ig all ci- 
▼11 as well as miiitsu^y power in his own persoiii be was 
conscious he might tlumce ghre an air of justice to ete- 
rj oppression. 

In this manner he continned to govern with capricious 
tyranny, none daring to resist his power, until, contrary 
to the expectations of all mankind, iie laid down the dic- 
tatorship, having held it not quite three years. 

After this he retired into the conntry in order to en* 

i'oy the pleasures of tranquility and social happbess ; but 
le did not long survive his abdication ; he died of that 
disease which is called the morbus pedicularns, a loath* 
some and mortifying object, and capable of shewing the 
futility of htunan ambition. 

CHAP. XIX. 

From the prrfetuai Dittatorshlp of Sylla^ to the Tri' 
umvh'atc ofCcssar^ Pompty^ and Craasm. . 

[U. C. 680.] 

UPON the death of Sylla, the jealousies of Pompe^ 
and Crassus, the two most powerful men in ihe 
empire) began to excite fresh dissentions. Pompey 
was the most beloved general, and Crassus was the rich- 
est man in Itome. 

The first opportunity that was afforded of discover- 
ing their mutual jealousy was upon disbanding their 
tixx>ps, with which they had conquered. Neither chose 
to begin ; so that the most fatal consequences threaten- 
ed from their disseqtlon : but at length, Crassus stifiing 
his resentment, laid down his command ; and the other 
followed his example immediately after. The next trial 
between them was, who should be foremost in obtaining 
the favour of the people. Crassus entertained the pppu- 
lace at a thousand different tables, distributed corn to 
xhe families of the poor, and fed the greatest part of 
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the ckkent for near three months. Pompey, on the 
other hand) laboured to abrogate the laws made against 
the people's authority by Sylla : he restored the power 
of judging to the knights, which had been formerly 
granted them by Gracchus, and gave back to the tiv 
bunes of the people all their former privileges. It waa 
thus that each gave his private aims a public appear- 
ance ; so that what was in reality ambition in both, took 
with one the' name of liberality, with the other that of 
freedom? 

An expedition, in which Pompey cleared the Medi* 
terranean, which was infested by pirates, having added 
greatly to his reputation, the tribunes of the people hoped 
it would be easier to advimce their favourite still high-> 
er ; wherefore, Mahiliuss one of the number, preferred 
a law,* thit tilHhe armies of the empire, with the gov- 
ernment of all Ask, together with the management of 
the war, which was renewed against Mitkridaies, shdutdP 
be committed to him alone. The law passed with little 
opposition^ andthedecree was confirmed by all the tiibes 
of the peoples- 
Being thus appointed lb the command of that impor<- 
tent war, he immediately departed for Asia, having made ' 
the proper preparations towards forwarding the cam- 
paign. Mtthiidates had been obliged by Lucullus te • 
take refuge in LesserArmenia, and thither that general 
was preparing to follow him, when his whole army aban- 
doned him, so that it remained for Pompey to terminate 
the war, which he effected with great easfe and ekpedi^ 
tion, adding a la^ge extent of dominion to the Roman 
empire, and returning to Rome in triumph, at the head 
of his conquering army. 

' Butall tlie victories of Pdmpey ratlier served to heigh- 
ten the glory than to Increase the power of Rome ; they 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and ex- 
posed Its liberties to greater danger. Those liberties 
indeed seemed devoted to ruin on every side; for, even 
while he was pursuing his conquests abroad, Rome was 
at the verge of tuip from a conspii^cy at home. ' This 
conspiracy was projected and carried on by Sergius Cat- 
Uinef a patrician by birth, who resolved to build his* 
' K 2 - 
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own power on the downfiil of hk couBtrjr. He was 
^{^ularlj formed, both bj art and nature) to conduct 
a conspiracy : he was possessed of conmge eqptl to Uio 
most desperate attemptsvand eloquence tofiveacolonir 
to his ambition ; ruined in his fortune, prcmigatein his 
manners, and vigilant in pursuing his aimsi he was in- 
satiable after wealthi (mly with a view to bivkh it on his 
guilty pleasure. 

Ci^ine, having contracted many debts by tho loose-* 
ness of such an ill spent life, was resolv^ed to extricate 
himself from them by any means ^wever nnlawful* 

Accordingly he assembled about thirty of his debauch*' 
ed associates, and informed them of his aims,*hi8 hopes, 
and his settled plw of operation. It was resolveil 
among them that a general insurrection should be raised 
throughout Italy, the different parte of yfhich wereas*** 
signed to the different leaders* Rome was to be fired 
in several places at once, md CatHine, ^ the head of aa> 
army raised in Etruria, was, in the general e^ifiiHon to- 
possess himself of the city, and massacre M the senators*- 
Lentulos, one of his profligate assistants, who had been 
pra&tor, or judge in th«,city, was to preude in their gene- 
ral councils : Cethegus, a lam who sacrificed the pos* 
session of great present power to the hopes of gratifying^ 
his revenge against Cicero, was to direct the massacre- 
through the city : and Caesiua was^to oHiduct those who^ 
fired it. But the vigiience of Cieero being a chief 6b* 
stacle to their designs, Catiline was very^d^roustosee 
him taken off bemre he left Rome ; upon w^lch two-* 
" knights of the comj^any undertook to kill him the nesct-* 
monung in his bed, in an early viskxNH pretence of bu* - 
siness. But the meeting was no so^oer over than Cicerc^ . 
had information of all that passed in it ; for by t^ in- - 
trigues of a womim/ named Fulvia, ho h»d gained o^^ 
Curius, her lover, and one of the con8{Arators, to send '^ 
him a punctual account of their 4eliberaticma. Ha^dng;'. 
taken proper precautions to guard himself agamat tibi^ 
deigns ot his morning viskor^, who virere punctt^d t% 
the ^^ointment, he next took care to^provide for tho 
defence of the ti^y; and, assembling the senate, c«a> 
suited what was bist to be d«»ie in tms time of danger;^ 
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The fiist step titoti WBrto offisr csnsiiterabl^ rewahte 
for fiotticr dkcoveriesy md then to prepare for the de- 
fecice of the state. Catiline, to shew how weU he could 
cMisemhle, or juMifjr any crime, went boldly to the se- 
natei dedtat^Eig hit innocence ; bnt when'confronted by 
the eloq^i^ce o^Cicero, he hastily withdrew ; declaring 
aloild, that since he was denied a vindication of himseli, 
and driven headlonr by his enemies, he woi^ estin^ 
gubh the flames wlM;h was raised about hkn in uniter^ 
sal ruin. Accordingly, after a short con&rence with 
L^inikis ffiid Cetheg^ he left Rome by ni^t, with a 
imiall retinue, to m^e the best of his way towards Etru* 
via, where Manifius, one of the eonsforaton, was raising 
an army to suf^rt him. 

In the mesa) time Gieera took proper precautions to 
secure all those of the conspiracy who remaoned in Rome. 
Xentulus, CetheguA, C^siue, and severa} others, wer» 
{mt in cvmfinementi 9mA soon after) by the command of 
^ Bem^e^ being deUveHMl over to the exeeutionery 
were strangled in prisons. 

While hi» associates were put to death in the dtyy 
Catifiae IKkI raised an army <£ twe^ve thousand men; 
ef which a fiimpth part only was eomi^etely armed ; the 
rest hdngjbmished wkh what ehanco' afforded, dartS) 
IsAces, and dubs. He refused at &rst to adist slaveS} 
who had flecked txi Irnn in g»eat numbers, trusting to- 
the proper strength of ^e conspiracy ; but, upcm the ap** 
pn^achof thecq^sul, who was sent agiAnst hHn,and up- 
^d the arrival of the news that^his confederates were 
put to death in Rome, the face of his aiSurs were en« 
tli^ly aheved. Kb first attempt, therefore, was by long-: 
marchet^ to make his escape over the Api^nmes into 
Saul r but in this his ht^es were dtsappomted, all the 
pae^e&teittg etrkay guarded by an army under Metel- 
lusf superior f o his own^. fielcig thus hemmed in on ev- 
erraii(£^ and seeitigaH things desperate^ with nothii^w 
left him-lmt Mther to die or conquer, he resolved^o make 
one vigorous eflbrt^against tl^t Mmy which pursued 
bita^ Amenltts, the consi;^ being himselfsick,thecom* 
m«id devolved upon his lieutenunt Petreius, who after r 
a fitret aod bleo^ atiCk»,in wUch he lost a cia&sldera- 
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Ue pan of his Best tixx^, put Catiline's forces to tke 
rout, and destroyed his whole armyt which fought des- 
perately to the last man. 

The extinction of this conspiracy s^med only to leave 
an open theatre for the ambition of the great men of the 
state to display itself in. Pompey was now rettutied iiv 
Uiumph from conquering the seas, as he had before 
been victoiious in Europe and Africa. 

Crassus, as we have already observedf was the richest 
man in Rome ; and next to htm, possessed of the gt^at^ 
est authority : his party in the senate was even stronger 
than that of Pompey his rival, and the envy raised 
against hiiri was less. He and Pompey had been long 
disunited by an opposition of interests and of charac* 
ters : however, it was from a continuance of their mutual 
jealousies that the state was in some measure to ex-' 
pect its future safety. It was hi this ^tuation of things 
that Jufius Csesar, who had lately ^;one praetor mto 
Spain, 6nd had returned with great nches and glory, 
resolved to convert their mutual jealousy toliis own ad'^ 
vantage. This celebrated tn«i» was nephew to «Marius 
by the female Hne^ and descended from one of the mt>st 
illustrious families in Rome r he hed already mounted 
by the regular gradations of office, having been qusestor, 
sedile, grand pontiff^ and praetor in Spam. Being de- - 
scended from popular ancestors, lie warmly espoused the 
side of the peop^ ; and shortly after the death of Sylla^ 
procured those whom he had banished -to be recalled^ 
He liad all along declared for the populace against the 
senate, and by this became their most favourite magis«* ^ 
trate. This consummate statesman began first by offer* 
ing his services to Pompey, promising him his aid-in 
having all his acts passed^ notwithstanding the senate^s 
opposition. Pompey, pleased at the acquisition of a per- 
son of so much merit, readily granted him his confidence 
and protection. He next ap{med to Crassus, who^ from 
former connections was disposed to become still more 
nearly his friend : at lengths finding neither of them 
averse to an union of interests^ lie took an c^portunity 
of bringing them together ; and remonstrating to theni . 
onv the.^kdmtage as well as the necessity of a recojioi&^ tr 
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alien, he had art enough to persuade them to forget 
fonper animosities. A combination was thus formedi 
by which they three agreed that nothing should be done 
&i the commonwealth but what received their mutual 
concurrence and approbation. This was called the first 
'' Triumvirate, by which we find the constitution weak- 
ened by a new interest that had not hitherto taken phce 
in the government, very different from thateither of the 
senate or the people> and yet dependent on both. 

CHAP. XX. 

From the beginmng of the first Triumvirate^ to the 
death of Pompeij,. 

IV. Q. 694.3 

THE first thing Csesar did, upon being taken into 
the triumvirate, WJiS to avail himself of the interest 
of his confederates to obtain the consulship. The senate' 
had still some influence left ; and, though they were 
©bilged to concur in chusing, yet they gave him for ar 
colleague one Bibulus, who they supposed would be a 
check upon his power i but the opposition was too 
strong for even superior abilities to resist It $ so thajt 
Bibulus, after a slight attempt in fevour of the senate^ 
retnaitied inactive. Cssar began his schemes for ens- 
pire, by ingratiating himself with the people ; hfr pro- 
cured a law for dividing certain lands In Cainpaniar 
amoaig such of the poor citizens as' had at lei^t three 
children. This pi*oposal was just enough in itself, aaid 
only criminal frotti the views of the proposer. 

Having thus strengthened hfmself at home^ he next 
deliberated with his confederates about sharing the fe^ 
reign provinces of the empire l)etween them. 1-he par-' 
tition was soon made : Pompey chose Spain for his own^ 
part ; for being fatigued with conquest, and sattftted 
wkh military fume, he was willing to take his jpleasures 
at Rome. Crassus chose Syria for his paVtof the etti* 
pire ; which province, as it had hitherto "enriched the 
generals who had subsued It, would, he hoped, gratify 
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him ia this most faroQiite pursuit. To Caesar was left 
the province of Gaul; composed of many fierce and 
powerful nationsi most of them unsubdued, and the rest 
onljT professing a nominal subjection. Wherefore, as i| 
was rather appointing him to conquer than commandf 
jjas government was granted him for five years, as if, 
by its continuance, to compensate for its danger. 

It would be impossible in thb narrow compass, tq 
enumeme all the battles Ca&sar fought, and the states 
he subdued in his expeditions into Gaul and BritaiB, 
which continued eight years. The Helvetians were the 
first that were brought into subjection with the loss of 
near two hundred thousand men ; those who remamed 
after the carnage were sent by Caesar in safety to the for* 
ests from whence they had issued. The Germans, with 
Ariovbtus at their head, were next cut off) to the nuia- 
ber of eighty thousand; their monarch himself narrow* 
ly escaping in a little boat across the Rhine. The Bel|;o 
were cut on with such ereat slaughter, that marshes and 
deep rivers ^ere rendered passible from the heaps of 
slain. The Nervians, who were %he most wariiie of 
those barbarous nations, made head for a short time, 
and fell upon the Romans with such fiiry, that their ar-^ 
my was ut danger of being utterly routed ; but Caesar 
himself has^ly catching up a buckler, rushed througb 
his army into the midst of the enemy, by which means 
he so tamed the &te of tibe day, that the batbarians were 
attcuto£ftoaman« Tiie Celtic Gauls, who werepow- 
erfid at sear were next broufjiht under subjection. After^ 
them the Suevi, the Mens^, and all the nations fhmi 
the Mediterranean lo the BritiA sea. From thenc^ 
stimulated by the deme of conquer, he crossed over in- 
ti^Bifiiain, upon pretonee that the natives had furnished 
his enemies with continual supplies. Upon approechin|^ 
the shores he found them covered with men to oppose 
bis landinfl^ and his forces were in danger of being driv- 
en back^ iili the standard bearer of the tenth legion bold- 
ly leaped ashorel and, being well assisted by Caesai^, the 
nadves were put to flight. The Britons, being terrifi- 
ed at Cae$af'# power, sent to ^^ire a peace which was 
granted tbemra&d some Jiiostages delivered. A storm 
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tKyweTef} scnm after, destroying great part of his fleet, 
^ey resolved to tfdte advantage of the disaster, and 
mafdied against him vrith a powerful army. But what - 
could a naked undisciplined army do against forces that 
had been exercised under the greatest generals, and 
tiardened by the conquests of the greatest part of the 
world ? Being overthrown, they were obliged once more 
to sue for peace ; which Caesar granted them, and then 
returned to the continent. Thus, in less than nine years, 
he conquered, together with Britain, all that country 
which extends from the Mediterranean to the German 
sea. ^ f 

While Caesar wpir'SHto^ his reputation and 

tiches abroad, J^mpefi^m remained all the time in 
l\v.i^e, steadily co-operated with hb ambition, and ad- 
vanced his interests, while he vainly supposed he was for- 
warding his own. By his means Caesar was continued 
five years longer in Gaul : nor was he roused from his 
lethargy, till the fame of that great commander's valour^ 
riches, and humanity^ began secretly to givc^him pain, 
and toniake him suppose they began to eclipse hia own ; 
for, as being more recent, they were more talked of. 
He now, therefore, began to do all in his power to di- 
minish Caesar's reputation, obliging the magistrates not 
to publish any letters they received from him till he had 
diminished the eVedit of them, by spreading disadvanta- 
geous reports : one or two accidents also helped to 
widen the separation : namely, the death of JuUa, Pom- 
X>ey's wife, who had hot on|y a little contributed to im- 
prove the harmony that subsisted between them ; and 
the destruction 6f CrassUs, who had conducted the war 
gainst the Paithians with so little prudence, that he 
aufFered the eneiny to get the advantage of him in al- 
most every skirmish ; and incapable of extricating 
himself from the difficulties in which he was involved, 
he fell a sacrifice to his own rashness, being killed, brave- 
ly defending himself to the IsM^t. 

Ctaesar, who now be|;an to be sensible of the jealousies 
oF?otiipey,took occasion to solicit for the consulship, to- 
^^her with a prolongation of his government in Gauly 
desirous of trying whether Pompey would thwart or pro- 
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mote his pretensions. InthisPompef ft^Biedtobei|uii^ 
inactive ; but at the same time privaiel^ employed two 
of his creatures^ who aUedged in the senate that the laws 
did not permit a person that was absent to offer himself 
as a candidate. for that high office. Pompey's view in 
this was to allure C»sar, from his government, in order 
to stand for the consulship in person* G^sar, however, 
perceiving his artifice, chose to remmn in his province, 
convinced, that while he headed such an army as was 
now devoted to his interest, he could^ at any tirne^ give 
laws as well as magistrates to the state. 

The senate, which were^ow devoted to Pompey, be- 
cause he had for some time attempted to defend them 
from the encroachments of the peo^, ordered the two 
legions which were in Caesar's army, li longing to Pom- 
pey, home* as it was pretended, to oppose the Partfaians, 
Imt, in reality, to diminish Csesar's power, Caesar east*- 
ly saw their motive ; but, as his plans were not yet rea- 
dy for execution, he sent them home in pursuance of the 
orders of the senate, having previously attached the ofii- 
cers to him with benefits, and the soldiers with a boun- 
ty. The next step the senate took was to recal Caesar ^ 
Gn>m his government, as his time was now very near ex- 
piring. But Curio, his friend in the senate, proposed 
that Caesar should not leave his armv till Pompey had 
set him the example, lliis for a while perpjexed Pom- 
pey ; however, during the debate, one of the senate de- 
claring that Caesar was past the Alps, and marching with 
his whole army directly towards Rome, the consiU j im- 
mediately quittiug the senate, went withJhiseoHeague 
forth from the city to an house where Pomf>ey at that 
time resided. He there presented him with a sword, 
commanding him to. march against Caesar, and fight in 
defence of the commonwealth. Pompey declared Ira^i^as 
ready to obey : but, with an air of pret^ded modera- 
tion, added, that it was only in case more gentle expe- 
dients could not be employed. 

Cssari who was instructed in all that passed by his 
partisans at Rome, though he was still in Gaul, was 
willing to give his aims all the appearance of justice. 
JHe agreed to lay down his employment when Pompey 
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^hoidd iU> the same. But the senate rejected all hb pro- 
p08itbns> blindlf confident of their own powery and re- 
lying on the assurances of Pompey. Cassar, still unwil- 
ling to 6ome to an <^n rupture with the state^ at last 
was content to ask the government of lUyriai with two 
teg^ns', but this also was refused him. Now, therefore, 
fincUng all hopes of an accomniodatimi fruitless, and con- 
sck)iis, if not of the goodness of his cause, at least of 
the goodness of his troops, he began to draw them down 
towards the confines of Italy, and, passing; the Alps with 
his third legion, stopped at Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine 
Gaul, from whence he once more wrote a letter to the 
consuls, declaring that he was ready to resign all cdmrt 
mand in case Pompey ^ so too. On the other hand, 
the senate decreed that Cxsar should lay down his 
government, and disband hb force, within a limited time ; 
and if he refused obedience, that he should be declared 
an enemy to the commimwealth. 

C2Q«^ however^ seemed no way disturbed at tl^se vio«- 
lent |m>ceedings : the night before his intended expedi- 
ticm into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully converse 
in^ with his friends on the subjects of literature and 
philosophy, and apparently disengaged from every am« 
bitious concern. After some dme^nsing up, he desired 
Ae company to make themselves cheerful in his absence, 
'and tiiat he would be with them in a moment : in the 
laean time^ having ordered hit chariot to be prepared, 
he immediately set out, attended by a few friends, for 
Arminium, a city upon the confines of Italy, wMther he 
had di^mtched a part of his army the morning before. 
This journey by night, which was very &tiguing, he 
perfonned with great diligence, sometimea waULing, and 
,s<Mnetiiiies on horseback, till, at the break of day, h^ 
came up with his armv, which consisted of about five 
tlioiaand men, near tne Rubicon, a little river which 
separates Italy from Gaul, and which terminated the 
limits of Jib command. The Romans had ever been 
taught to consider thb river as the sacred boundary of 
their domestic empire ; Caesar, therefore, when he ad- 
vanced at the head of his army, to ;(he side of the river, 
stopt shert upon the bank, as if imprest with terror at 
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the greatness of his enterprise. He pondered &i*^mie 
time in fixed melancholy, looking upoif the river, and 
debating with himself whether he should venture in :-^ 
** If I pass this river," says he to one of the generals 
who stood by him, " what miseries shall I bring upon 
" my country I and, if now I stop sliort, I am undone.'* 
Thus saying, and resuming all his former alacrity, he 
|>lunged in, crying out, that the <fie was cast, and an wa^ 
now over. His soldiers followed him with equal promp- 
titude, and quickly arriving i^ Arminium, made them- 
selves masters of the place without any resistance. 

This unexpectied enterprise excited the utmost terrors . 
in Rome, every one imagining that Caesar was leading 
his army to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to 
be seen the citizens flying into the country for safety, and 
the inhabitants of the country coming up to seek for 
shelter m Rome. In this universal confusion, Pompey 
felt all that repentance and sel{-conckmnati<m wiuch 
must necessarily arise from the remembrance of hav- 
ing advanced bis rival to his present pitch of power ; 
wherever he appeared, many of his former iriends we*e 
ready to tax him with his supineness, and sarcastically 
toTeproach his ill grounded presumption. *♦ Where is 
^< now," <:ri&d Favonius, a ridiculous senator of his par* 
ty, " the army that is to rise at your command ? L»et us 
«' see if it will appear by stampmg." Cato reminded 
him of many warnings he had given him ; which, how« 
ever, as he was continually boding nothing but calami- 
ties, Pompey might very justly be excused from attend- 
ing to. But being at length wearied with these re- 
proachesi which were ofRered under colour of advice, 
he did all that lay in his power to encourage and con- 
firm his followers : he told them that they j^ould not 
want an army ; for that he would be their leader t he 
confest, indeed) that he had all along mistaken Caesar's 
aims, judging of them only from what theyeught to 
be : however, if his friends were stiH inspired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever 
place their necessities should happen to conduct them. 
He let them know that their affairs were in a very pro- 
mising situation ; that his two lieutenants were at the 
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head of a very considfitable army ia Spain> composed oC 
veteran troops tkat had made the conquest of the East ; 
besides these^ there were infinite resources, both in Asia 
and A&ica« together with the succours they were sure 
to expect from all ^e. kin^epis that were in alliance 
with Rome. This speech served in some measure to 
revive the hopes of tbe confederacy. The greatest part 
of the senate, his own private friends and dependents, 
together with all those who expected to make their for- 
tunes in his cause, agreed to follow him. Beitig in no 
capacity to. resist Caesar at Rome, he resolved to lead his 
forces to Capua, where he commanded the two legions 
that served under €sesar in Gaul. 

Caesar, in the mean time, after/having vainly attempt- 
ed to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved to 
pursue him into Capua, before he could collect his for« 
Ces. Accordingly, he marched on to take possession of 
the cities that lay between him and his rival, not regard- 
ing Rome, ^which he knew would Ml of course to the 
conquetor/ 

Corsinium was the first city that attempted to atop 
the i^i^Uty of his march. It was defended by Domi* 
tlus, who had been appointed by the senate to succeed 
him in Gaul, and was garrisoned by twenty cohorts, 
which were levies in the countries adjacent ; C^sar 
however, quickly invested it ; and, though Domitius 
sent frequently to Pompey, exhorting him to come and 
raise the siege, he was at last Obliged to endeavour to 
escape privately. His intentions happened to be di- 
vulged, the garrison were resolved to consult their own 
safety by delivering him up to the besiegers. Caesar 
readily accepted their offers, but kept his men from im- 
mediately entering into the town* After some time, 
Lentulus the consul, who was one of the besieged, came 
out to implore forgiveness for himself and the rest of 
his confederates, putting Cxsar in mind of their ancient 
friendship, and acknowledging the many &vours he had 
received at his hands. To this Caesar, who would not 
Wiit the conclusion of his speech, generously replied, 
that he came into Italy, not to injure the liberdes of 
Rome and its citizens, but to restore them. This hu- 
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mane reply being quickly carried into Uic city, the sena- 
tors and the knights, Yrith their children, and some offi- 
cers of the garrison, came out to claim the conqueror's 
protection, who, just glancing at their ingratitude, gave 
them their liberty, with permission to go wheresoever 
tbev should think proper. But while he dismissed the 
leaders, he, upon this, as upon all other occasions, took 
care to attach the common soldiers to his own interest^ 
sensible that he might stand in need of an army, but that 
while h<S lived, his army could never stand in need of a 
commander. 

Pompey, who was unable to continue in Rome, hav- 
ing intelligence of what passed on this occasion, imme- 
diately retreated to Brundusium, where he resolved to 
stand a seige to retard the enemy until the forces of the 
empire should be united to oppose him . His aiito in this 
succeeded to his wish ; and afV.er having employed 
Gaesar for some time in a fruitless siege, he privately 
passed his forces over to Dyracchium, where the consul 
had levied a body of forces ^r his assistance. However, 
though he mad^ good his escape, he was compelled to 
leave the whole kingdom of Italy at the mercy of his 
rival, without either a town or an army that had strength 
to oppose his progress. 

Caesar, fin4mg he could not follow Pompey for want 
of shipping, went batk to Rome to take possession of the 
ftublic ^reasi^res, which his opponeiit,by aroost unaccount- 
able oversight, had neglected taking with him. How- 
ever, upon his coming up to the door of the treasury^ 
Me,tellu8, the tribune, who guarded it, refused to let him 
pass ; but Caesar, with more than usual emotion, laying 
his hand upon his swqrd, tlireatened to strike him dead : 
*' And know, young man,'* cried he, " that it is easier 
" to do this than to say it." /This menace had its ef- 
fect i Metellus retired, and Caesar took out of the trea- 
sury, to the amount of three thousand pound weight of 
gold, besides an immense quantity of silver. 
^ Having thus provided for continuing the war, he de- 
parted from Rome, resolved to subdue Pompey't licu^ 
tenants, Afranius and Petreius, who had been long in. 
Spain at the head of a veteran army> composed of the 
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chokest kgkms of the empiret who hidheeii ever Tklo- 
rious under all its commaaders^ Caesar, however, who 
knew the alHlities-of its two present generals, jocc^y 
said, as he was prepaiing to go thither, that he went to 
fight an army without a general ; and upon conquering 
k) would return to fight a general without an army. 

The first confiict which he had with Afranius and* 
Petreius was rather un&vourable. It was (ought near 
&e city of Herda, and both sides claimed the honour 
of the victory. But by various stratagems he reduced 
them at last to such extremity of hun^r and drought . 
that they were obliged to yield at discretion. , Clemency 
was his mvourite virtue ; he dismbsed them all with tl» 
kindest professions r and sent them borne to Rome laden 
with shame and obligatk>ns, to pubush his virtues, and 
confirm the affections of his adherents. Thus, in tnc 
space of i^out forty days, he became master <^U Spaki^ 
mid returned s^aia victoiious to Rome. The citizois 
upon this occasion, received him vrith fresh denuHistra* 
tions of jcf, and created him dictator and consul; but 
the first of these dfices he laid down after he had held 
it eleven days. 

While Caesar was thus employed^ Pompey was equals- 
ly active in making preparations in Epiriis and Grreece 
to oppose himv All the monarchs of the East had de- 
dared in bis &Tour, and sent very large supplies.* He 
was master of nine effective Italian legi^:i8, and had b: 
ffeet of five hundred large ships, under the conduct o^ 
Bibulus, an active and'expenenced commander. Added* 
to these, he was supplied with large sums of money, and 
911 the necessaiies-foran army, mm the tributary pro*^ 
mices round him. He had attacked Anthony and Bo- 
labelHi, whocommanded-for Caesar in that part of the 
empire) with such success, that the former was obliged 
to fiy, and the latter was taken prisoner. Crowds of the 
f^Unguished citizens and nobles from Rome cameevery 
day to join him. He had at one time about two hun*> 
dred senators in his ctonp, amonf^ whom were Cicero 
and CatOf whose approbation of his cause was equiva* 
lent to an army. 
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NotwIUistMHiing these preparations, Ca&sar sh^^ped off 
five of his twelve legions at Bnmdusium, and, weighing 
anchor, fortunately steered through the midst of his ene- 
miest timing it so well that he made his passage in one 
day. Still, however, convinced that the proper time for 
making proposals for a peace was after gaining an ad- 
vantage, he sent one Rufus^ whom he had taken prisoner, 
to effect an accommodation with Pompey, offering to re^ 
fer all to the senate and people of Rome ; but Poinpey 
once more rejected the overture, holding the people ^ 
Rome too much in Csesar's interest to be relied on- 

Forapey had been raising suj^plies in Macedonia, when 
first informed of Caesar's landing upon the coa^t of Epi- 
rus : h^ now therefore resolved immediately to march to 
Dyracchium, in order to pover that place from Caesar'a 
attempts^ as all his ammunition andprovisionswere;iie- 
po&ited there. The first place that both armies came in 
sight of each other was on the opposite banks of the 
river Apsus ; and as both were commanded t^ the two 
greatest generals then in the world, the one renowned for- 
bis conquest of tlie East, the other celebrated for his vic- 
tories over the western parts of the empire, a battle was 
eagerly desired by the soldiers on either side : but nei- 
ther general was willing to hazard it upon this occasion ; 
Pompey could not rely upon his new levies, and Csesar 
would not venture an engagen^ent, till he was joined by 
the rest of his forces. ^ 

Caesar had now waited some time with extreme im- 
patience for the coming up of the remainder of his ar- 
my, and even ventured oui; alone in soi open fishing boat 
to hasten ita arrival, but he was drifen back by a storm^ 
However, his disappointment was so^im relieved, by ^^ 
informatios of the landing of the troops he hsi/A ^ng 
expected at AppoUonia, from whence they were apr 
proacliing, under the conduct of Anthony and Calenuflfi 
to join him ; he therefore decamped in order to meet 
them, and prevent Pompey, vrith his army, from ^i- 
gaging them on their march, as he lay on that side of 
the river, where the succours had been ojbliged to come 
on shore. 
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PoBapejr bein^ coiapeUed to retreat) led bk forces to 
A$paragusi n^h DyraccMum^ where he was sure of 
belflg ^applied with evel'3F thing necessary for his army 
bf the numerous fleets which he employed akmg the 
coasts, of Epirus: there he pitched his camp upon a 
tongue of land (as mariners expressed it) that jutted into 
the sea> where also was a small shdter for slops, where 
few winds could annoy them : in this place, being most 
advantageously situated, he immediately began to en- 
trench his camp : which Caesar perceivmg> and finding 
that he was not likely socm to quit so advantageous a 
post) began to entrench ^^ behmd him. And as all 
beyond Pompey^s canip, towards the land side, was hil- 
ly and steep, he built red^ubtis upon the hills, stretching 
round from ^ore to 8hore,iand tl^n caused lines of com^ 
mumcation to be 'drawn from hill to hill, by which he 
blocked up the xAmp of the eaeiokYi He hoped by 
this blockade to force his o^tohent to a l»ttle, which 
he ardetitly demred, and wh&h the other with equal in- 
dustry declined. Thus both sides continued for some 
time employed in designs and stratagems, the one to 
annoy and the ather to defends Cesar's men daily 
carried on their works to straiten the enemy ; those of 
Fompey did the same to enlarge themselvies, having the 
advantage of nomberst and severely gaUed the enemy 
by their slingers and arches. Caesarrh^weven was in- 
defatigable ; he ^used Wnds or mahtles to be made of 
sldns t)f beasts, to cover his men while at work ; he cut 
j^ Ul the water that suppUed the ^ncsny's camp, aid 
forage itont the horses, so that there rem^ed no liiore 
subsistence for them. But Pompey at last resqlved to 
break throu^ his lines^ and gam name other part ^ the 
country more coBvemeait for encampment. Acconiing- 
ly,- having informed himself of the condilumof C««irS 
fcartifications from some deserters wh& t^mie ov^ t» 
him, he ordered his li^ht infontry and archers on board 
Ids ships, with directions tot attack C^sar^s entrench^ 
ffaems by sea, where they «ere least defended. Tils 
inras ^ie iratii such elect, liiat dKmgh Ci^sar. and hia 
officers used tlmr .utmost endeavo^urs ;to hmder Ptmi- 
pey's d«9M» yet^ by mcmn cHF relieved a^jftpts, he 
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at last effected bk purpose of extricitkig his armf fmm 
his former camp, ancl of eiicampin|^ m another i^kice by 
the sea» where he kad tibe converaency of forage and 
sh^phigalso.. Csesartb^igthttsfirQstratedinhisview^ 
of blocking up the enemy, and perceWing the loss he 
bad sustained, resoWed at last to force Pon^y to a bat- 
tle, though upon disadrantageous terms. The engage- 
ment began by attempting to cat off a legion which was 
postedia a wood^ and this brought on a general bi^e. 
The conflict was for some time earned on with great 
ardour, and with equal fortune i but Caesar's army be^ 
ing cntang^ in the entrenchments of the M, camps 
huely abandoned, began to hH into dWorderi upon 
which Pompey prising his advantage, they at last fled 
with great precipitadon. Great numbers perished m the 
trenches and on the banks of the river, or were pressed 
to death by their fsttows. Pompey pursued his sua:es- 
ses to the verycamp of Caesar; but either surprised with 
the suddenness of his victoi^, or fearful ef an atnbuscade, 
he withdrew his troops into his own^camp, and thi|s lost 
an opportui^ <^ securing his victory. 

Amr this defeat, wfakh was by no means decisive, 
Caesar marched, with all his forces united into one bo«>- 
dy, directly toCkm^ihV a town in the province of Thes- 
saly. Hut the newe of his defeat at Oyrrachium had 
reached ^s place before him ; the inhabitants there* 
Ibre, ipi^o had before promised him obedience, now 
ohuiged their minds ; and, with a degree of baseness 
equal to thdr fanprudence, ^uttiieir gates against him; 
C«sar was not to be injured frith impuni^; wherefore, 
having represented to his solders the great advantage 
of forcing a |dace so very ricl^he ordered the machinee 
for sciding to be got ref^ i and cau^i^ an assault to 
be mai^ proceeded with such vigour, Uiat, notwith* 
staiH&ig the great height i^ the walls,thetown waatk- 
kenina^whourstime.- Csesarlef^ it to be plundered; 
and^ without delaykig his ~ march, went forward to 
Metropolis, another town t^the same province, which 
yielded at his i^proach..^ By this means he soon bec^one 
possessed ofaU Thessidy, except Larissa^ which was gar» 
loboned by. Scipio with Us legian who comosend^ A>r. 
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f^Mnpef . During this tnterval, Pompejr^s officers con- 
tinaallf sc^icitiag their commander to cotne to a lAttle, 
and incessantly teasing bim witii importunities to en* 
gage, he at length resolved to renounce his own judg- 
ment, in compliance with those about him, and to give 
up all schemes of prudence for those dictated by avarice 
and passion^. Wherefore, adi^ancing into Thessaly wiA* 
in a few days after the talcing of Gomphi, he drew down 
upon the plains of Pharsalia, where lie was joined by 
Scipio, his lieutenant, with the troops under his com^ 
mand* There be waited the coming up of Cssar^ re- 
solved upon engaging, and upon deciding the &te of the 
kingdom at a single battle. 

Cssar had empl<^ed all his art for some time in 
sounding the inclinations of his men ; and finding his 
army once more resolute and vigorous, he caused them 
to advance towards the plains of Pharsalia, where Pom* 
pey was now encamped and prepared to oppose him.^ 

The approach of these two great armies, (Composed of 
the best and bravest troops in the world, together with 
the greatness of ^he prize £:>r which they contended, £!• 
led all minds with anxiety, though with dilRerent expec- 
tations. Poropey*8 army, being most numerous turn- 
ed all their thoughts to tbe-^enjojrment of the mtory ; 
Cesar's, with better aims, ccmsidered only the means of 
<^taining »it : Pompey's army depended upon their 
numbers and their many genei^s ; Cxsar's upon their 
awn discipline, and the conduct of their single com- 
man^er : Pompey's partisans hoped much &om the jus^ 
ticeof their cause ; Caesar's alledged the frequent pro- 
posals which they had made for peace without eflRBCt. 
Thus the views, hopes, and motives^ of both seemed dif* 
ferent, but their hatred ^d ambition were the same. 
Cssar, who was ever foremost in offering battle, led out 
his army in array to meet the enemy ; but Pompey, 
either suspecting his troops, or dreading the event, k^pt 
his advantageous situation for some time i he drew in* 
deed sometimes out pf his camp, but always kept him- 
self under his trenches, at the foot of the hill nea^ 
which he waspostedn Caesar, being unwilling toattack 
him at a disadvanUgC} resolved to decamp the next 
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day 9 hoping to barrass out hi9 antagonist, iS^ho was; not 
a match for him in sw^taining the fatigues of duty. 
Accordingly, the order for marching was given, and 
the tents struck, when word was hruught bitn that 
Pompey's army had quitted their entrenchments^ and 
had advanced farther into the plain than usual, so that 
he might engage them at less disadvantage : whereupim 
he caused his troops that were upon their march to hah^ 
and with a countenance of joy ii>formed them that the 
happy time was/;t last come, which they had ao long 
wished for, and which was to crown their glory and ter* 
minate their fatigues. IJpon this he drew up his tro(^>a 
in order, and advanced towards the place ot battle.-^ 
His forces did not amount to above half those of Pom- 
pcy, the army of the one amounting to above forty -five 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse ; that of the 
other not exceeding twepty-two thousand foot and about 
a thousand horse. This disproportion, particularly m 
the cavalry, had filled Caesar with apprehensions, where*- 
fore he had some days before picked out the strongest 
and nimblest of his foot soldiers, and accustomed them 
to fight between the ranks of his cavalry. By their as- 
^stance his thousand horse was a match for Pom pey*& 
seven thousand, and had actii^ly got the better in a 
skirmish th&t happened between them some days before* 
Pompey^ on the other hand h^d strong expectations of 
success ; he b9asted that he could put Csesar's legions 
' to flight without striking a siQgle.blow ; presuming, that 
as soon as the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he 
placed his greatest expectsitions, would outfiank and sur* 
round the enemy. Labeinus commended this schema 
of Pompey ; alledging also, that the present troops» of 
which Cesar's anny was compo^, were but the sha-* 
dow of those old legions that had Ibught in Britain and 
Gaul ; that all the veterans were worn out, and had^been 
replaced by new levies made in a hurry in Cisapline Oaul. 
To increase the confidence of the army still more, lie 
took an oathj which the rest followed him in, never tso 
return to the camp^but with victory. In this deposition, 
and under these advantageous circumstapceS} Pompejr 
led his troops to battle* 
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Pompcy's order of battle was good and well judged. 
Ill the ccntfe, ^nd on the two flanks, he plaeed all his 
veterans, and distributed his new raised^troops between 
the wings and the main body. The Syrian legions were 
if>laced in the centre, under the command of Scipio ; the 
Spaniards, on whom he greatly relied, were put on the 
right under Domitius iEnobarbus, and on the left were 
stationed the two legions which Caesar had restored in 
the beginning of the war, ted on by Pompey himself ; 
because from thence he intended to make tlie attack 
which was to gain the day ; and for the same reason he 
had there assembled all his horse, slingers, and archers, 
of which his right wing had no need, being covered by 
the river Enipiusi Caesar likewise divided his army in- 
to three bodies under three commanders ; Domitius 
Calvinus being placed in the cientre, and Mark Anthony 
on the left, while he himself led on the right wing, which 
was to oppose the left commanded by Pompey. It is 
remarkable enough that Pompey chose to put himself 
at the head of thSse troops which were disciplined and 
instructed by Caesar, an incontestible proof how much 
he valued them above any of the rest of his army. Cae- 
sar \)n the contrary, placed himself at the head of his 
tenth legion, that had owed all its merit and fame to 
his own training. As he observed the enemy's nume- 
rous cavalry to be all drawn to one spot, he guessed at 
Pompey 's intention 5 to obviate which he made a draught 
of six cohorts from his rear line, and forming them into 
a sepairate body, concealed them behind his right wing, 
with instructions not to throw their javelins on the ap- 
proach of Pompey 's horse, as was customary , but to keep 
them in ftieir hands, and push them directly in the feces 
and the eyes of the horsemen, who being composed of 
the younger part of* the Roman nobility, valued them- 
selves much upon their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the 
face more than a wound in the body. He, lastly, placed 
the cavalry he had so' as to cover the right of the tenth 
legion, ordering his third line not to march till they had 
received the signal from him. 

As the armies approached^ the two generals went 
from rank to r^nk encouraging their men, warming their 
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liopes andtessemng their apprehension. Pompe^ rept^- 
jsented tohis^men, that the glorious occasion which they 
^ad ion|; besought him to grant was now before them : 
" And mdeedi" cried he, " what advwitages could yc?u 
** wish over an enemy that you are not now possessed 
" of? Your numbers^ your vigour, a late victory, all as- 
^< sure a speedy and an easy conquest bf those harrassed 
'^ and broken troops, composed of men worn out with 
" age, and imprest with terrors of a recent defeat ; but 
^ tCere is still a stronger bulwark for our protection thfHi 
" the superiority of our strength, the justice of our cause. 
*< You arc engaged in the defence of liberty, and ot 
** jrour country ; you are supported by its laws, and fol- 
" lowed by its magistrates ; you have the world specta- 
'' tors ofyourconduct,and^ishing you success; on the 
^^ contrary, he whom you oppose is a robber and oppres- 
<< sor of ms country, and almost already sunk wiui the 
^* consciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad success 
^ of his arms. Shew then, on this occasion, all that ar- 
^< dour and detestation of tyranny that should animate \ 
*^< Romans and do justice to mankind/' Caesar, on his 
&ide, went among his men with that steady serenity for 
which he was so much admired in the midst of dan^r^' 
He insisted on nothing so strongly to his soldiers as his 
frequent and unsuccessful endeavours for peace. Be 
talked with terror of the blood he was going to shed, 
ai^ pleaded only the necessity that urg^ him to it.— 
He deplored the many brave men that were to fall ^n 
both sides, and the Avound^ of - his country, whoever 
should be victorious. His soldiers answered his speech 
with looks of ardour and impatience ; which observing, 
lie gave the signal to begin. The word on E^mpey's 
side, was Hercules the invincible, that on Caesar's, Ve- 
nus the victorious. There was only so much space be- 
tween both armies as to give room for fighting ; where* 
fore Pompejr ordered his men to receive the first shock 
without moving out of their places, expecting the ene- 
my's ranks to be put into disorder by their naotion. — 
Caesar's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual 
impetuosity, when, perceiving the enemy motionless, 
they all stopt short as if % general xonsent, and halted 
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lA the midst of their career. A t6rril>le pause ensued, 
m wbici> both aripies continued to gpze upon each other 
V^itb mutual termor and dreadful serenitj^. At length, 
Csesar's men having taken breath ran furiously upon the 
^neinyj first discl^arging their javelins, and then drawing 
their swords. The same m^od was observed by Pom- 
pey's troppS) who as vigorously sustained the attack. 
Hi% cavalry ^Isp yf^vp ordered to charge at thft:v«ry ob-- 
set, which, M^ith the multitude of archers and slingers> 
spon obliged Caesar's meo to give git}und ; whereupon 
Caesar i^mjedia^elf ordered tihe six, evitovu that were 
placed as a ^reinforcement to advance, witk orders to 
strike at ^1^ enemy's facw This had ili desired effect ; 
the cavalry, that were but just now ilure of victory, re^ 
Reived an immedfaie check; the uitusual method of fight* 
ing p^ursued by the cohorts^ thstr aiming ea^ly at the 
visagea of the aasaU^i»^, aikf the horrible dia£guring 
wounds they md/^yiXl cpntribuited to intunidate them 
^o much, thatkistead of defending their persons, their 
onif endeavcup was to save their feces. A total route 
ensued of thoir who)^ bpdy, which fled in great disorder 
to the peielibouripg^ mountains, while the archers and 
slingers irao w^e thus abandoned, were cut to pieces. 
Caesar now commandied the cohorts to pursue their suc- 
cess, and) s^vancing, charged ppmpey's troc^s upon 
Uie &nk : this charge the enemy withstood for some^ 
time yfitjfi mreat bravery, tUl he brought up his third 
line, which bad not yet^engaged« Pompey's in&ntry, 
being thus doubly attacked, in front by fresh troops, 
and in rear by thSe victorious cohorts, could no longer 
resist but Sed to th^ir camp« The flight bep^an among 
the strangers, though Pompey's right wing still valiantly 
fnaintained their ground. C^sar, however, being con- 
vinced that the victory iras certain, with his usual cle- 
mency cried out, to pursue the strangers, but to spai'e 
the Roo^ns : upon which they all laid down their arms 
and received quarter. Thegreatest slaughter was among 
t,hjBauxiliai4es, whofledonall quarters, but principal* 
Ay went for safety tp the camp. The battle had now 
lastedfr^m the brei^ of day till noon, the weather be* 
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ing extremely hot ; nevertheless the conquerors di<!n6t 
r^mit their ardour, being encouraged by the example 
of their general, who thought his victtry not complete 
til! he was master of the enemy's camp. Accordingly, 
marching on foot at their head, he called upon them 
to follow and strike the decisive blow. The cohorts, 
which were left to defend the camp, for some time 
miide a formidable resistance, particularly a great num- 
ber of Thraclans and other barbarians who were ap» 
pointed for its defence : but nothing could resbt the ar- 
dour of Cesar's victorious army ; they were at last dri- 
ven from their trenches, and all fled to the mounttdns, 
not far off. C^sar, seeing the field and camp strewed 
•^vith his fallen countrymen was s\rongly affected at so 
melancholy a prospect, and could not help crying out, 
to one that stood near'him,*'*' They would have it so." 
Upon entering the enemy's camp, every object presented 
fresh instance's of the blind j^resumptbn and madness of 
his adversaries ; on all sides were to be itcn tents adorn- 
ed with ivy and branches of myrtle, coiiches covered 
with purple, and side-boards loaded with plate. Every 
thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and seemed 
rather the preparatives for a banquet, the rcjcJicings for 
a victory, than the dispositions for a battle. A camp 
so richly furnished might have been aMe to eng^e the 
attention of any troops but Caesar's; there was still 
something to be done, and he would not permit them 
to pursue any other object than their enemies till they 
were entirely subdued. A considerable body of these 
having retired to the adjacent mountains, he prevailed on 
his soldiers to join him in the pursuit, in order to oblige 
these to surrender. He began by inclosing them with a 
line drawn at the foot of the mountain ; but they qukkly 
abandoned a post which was not tenable for want of 
water, and endeavoured to reach the city of JLarissa. 
Caesar led a party of his armjr by a shorter way, and in- 
tercepted their retreat, drawmg up in order of battle bci- 
tween them and the city. However, these unhappy fu- 
gitives once more found protection from a mountain, at 
the loot of which a rivulet ran, which mipplied tbeni 
with water. Now nighj approaclung> Caesar's men were 
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almost spentf and ready to fidnt with their incessant tpil 
sin<^ mormngi yet. still he prevailed iipcHi them once 
niore to rtx^cvr dieir Irixmrs, and to cnt off the rivulet 
that supplied the d^eiidants. The fogitives, thus de- 
prived of all hopes of succour or subwtance, sent depu- 
ties to the conqueror, offering to surrender at discretion. 
During this interval of negociation, a few senators that 
were among them took the advantage of the night to 
escape, and the rest next morning gave up their arms, 
and experienced the conqueror's clemency. In &ct, he 
addressed them with great gentleness^ and forbade his 
soldiers to offer them any violence^ or to take any thing 
from them. Thus Caesar, by his conduct, gained the 
most complete victory that had ever been obtained ; and 
by his great clemency after the battle seemed to have de- 
served it. His loss toiounted to but two hundred meuy 
and that of Pompey to fifteen thousand, as well Romans 
as auxiliaiies: twenty -four thousand men surrender- 
ed themselves prisoners of war, and the greatest part of 
these entered into Caesar's army, and were incorporated 
with the rest of his forces. As to the senators and Ro- 
2nan knights who tell into his hands* he generously gave 
them liberty to retire wherever tliey thought proper : 
and as for the letters which Pompey had received from 
several persons who wished to be thought neutral, he 
burnt them all with(»it reading them) as Pompey had 
done upon a former occaMon. Thus having performed 
all the duties of a general and a statesman, he sent for 
t-he legions which had passed the night in the camp, to 
iselieve those which had accompanied him in the pur- 
suitt and arrived the same day at Laiissa. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly shewn such instaiv 
ces of courage «id conduct, when hesawhb cavalry 
touted, on which he had placed his sole dependence, he 
absolutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy thfe disorder by rallying such troops as fled,, or 
by opposing fre^ troops to sf dp the progress of the con^ 
querors, being totally amazed by his first blow, he re- 
turned to the camp, and ki his tent waited tl^ issue of 
an event, which it was his duty to direct, not to follow : 
t^ere he remiunedfor some moments v^out speaking, 
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till being tdd that the c«m|> Wa^ attaidiedf ^< Wh&ti" 
' 9af8 he^ ^ Are tre pursued to oui^i^eryentrenckmentsr? 
and immediaiely quitting his aniiour for a Habk merr 
suitable to his circttmsta^cca^ hcf^d itway en horseback 
to Laris^ ; from wh^nce^ perceiving he waa not pui^wsdi 
lie^l^ckened his pace, giving way to all the agtmizing: 
refiecUons which Im deplorable situation must naturally 
suggest. In' this melancholy manner he passed along the 
vale of Tempe, and pursuing the river PlBmus, at last 
arrived at a fisherman's hut) in which he passed the 
night. From thence lie went on board a little bark^ arid 
keeping along the sea shore^ he descried a ship of some 
bui*then which seemed preparing to iail, iii which he em^ 
barked) the msister of the vessel still paying him the^ 
homage which waK due to his former station. From th# 
mouth of the river Peneus he sailed to Am phipolis, where 
iinding his affairs desperate^ he steered to Lesbos t6 take 
in his wife Cornelia, whom be had left there «t a distance 
from the dangers and hurry of the war. ^he, who Md^ 
long ilattered herself with the hopes of victory^ .»felt^ 
the reverse of her forrtune in an agctoy df distress ; she^ 
wis desired by the mesaehgeTj whose tears ihore tham 
words proclaimed th^ greamess of her misfortunesf t<r 
hasten, if she expected to s^ Pompey, with but ofie ship, 
^d even that not his oWn : her grief> which Wore mm 
violent) became then unsupportable ; she fainted aw^ry 
fitid lay a considerable time without any signs ofm. 
At length recovering herself, and redectmg it "tras now 
no time for vain lamentations^. she rail quite throu|^ the 
city to the sea side. Pompey embriuded her wiil^^ 
speaking a word, and for some time supported h^ in his 
arms in silent despair. 

Havhig taken inCorn^£»y he now continued hisceurae 
steering to ^e south-east^ and stopping no longer thaik 
was necessary to take in provisions at the poHs that eC'f 
curred in his passaffe^ He was at last prevailed ut>en to 
apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whbse father Pomr 
pey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who 
was yet a fninor, had not the government in his own 
hands, but he and hiskmgdom were under the direetion 
of Phodnusj an euntfeh, ^ The0dt)i*usi u master of the 
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^ art of speaUng. These adYised that Pcmpey should be 
mvlted OA shore «ffid there slain ; and accordingijr Ach'^l- 
iasy the coiiimaiider of the forces, and Septimius, b^ 
birth a Roman, and who had formerly been a centurion 
in Pompey*s armjr, were appointed to carry their opin- 
lons into exectttioii. Being attended by three or lour 
jnpre> they went into a little bark^ and rowcd off from 
Wd towards Pompey^s ship that lay about i^ mile from 
the shore. Fompey^ afler having taken leave of Xlor- 
neUa, who wept at his departure, and having repeated 
t#o versies of Sophocles^ ugoifying, that he who trusts 
his fneedom to a tyrant, fficmi that moment becomes a 
^iave, gave his hmid to Aehilias, uid stept into the bark, 
HHth oniv two att^dants of his own. They had now 
rowed mm the ship a good way ; and, as during that 
dme diey all kept profound silence, Pomp^y, willii>g to 
begin the discourse, accosted Septimius^ whose face he 
recollected. ' " MetMnks, friend," cried he, ^ you and I 
^ were once felkiw soldiers together." Septimius gave 
imly a nod with his head, wkhout uttering a word, or 
Instancing the least civility. Pompey, therefore, took 
out a paper, on which* he had minuted a speech he in- 
' tended to make to the kiiigt and began reading it. In 
this mannerthey approached the shm^; and Cornelia, 
whose eohoem had never suffered her to lose sight of her 
husband^ began to conceive hope, when she perceived 
the people on the strand crowding down along the coasts • 
as if willing to receive him ; but her hopes were soon 
destroyed ; for that instant j as Pompey rose, supponing 
himself upon his freed man*s arm, Septimius stabbed 
him in theback,snd was instantly seconded by Achillas^ 
Pompey percei^tig hb death inevitable, only disposed 
himself to meet it^with decency, and covering his face 
With hiif r(>be, witbcmt speaking a w&rd, with a sigh re- 
ined himself^ to his fate. At this horrid sight Cor ne - 
lln shrieked so kmdas to be heard to the shore; but the 
danger she herself was in, did not allow the mariners 
time to look on ; they immediately set sailyaiid the wind 
proving ^nvoun^le) fortunately they escaped the pur- 
sttUiolthe. Egyjitisffi gallic. In the mean time, Pomr - 
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pty^s muiderer^s lutiring cut off his head, tattsed it to be ^ 
eitibtlmed, the bietter^o preserve its featureSf designlag^ 
it for a present to Cxsar. The body wasthrown naked 
on the strand, and exposed to the view of all those whose' 
cttriositjr led them that waf ; (iowever , his feithful freed^ 
man, Philip, still kept near it ; and when the'crowd was^ 
dispersed, he washed it in the sea i and looking round 
for materials to burn it, he perceived the vrrecks of a fish- 
ing boat, of which he composed a \j^. While he was 
thus piously employed, he was accented by an old Ro- 
man soldier who had^wrved under Pompey in his youth. 
*^« Whoartthouj" said he, «tl«at art ti»king these hum- 
" ble prepanftions lor Pompey'* fun^*al ?" Philip hav- 
ing answered that he was one of his ft^ed m^i *^ Alas,'^ 
replied the soldier, <^ permit me to. share In this honour 
*« also : among all the miseries of my exile it will be my 
<* last sad comfort, that I have been able to assist at the 
^' funerat of my old comnumder, loid touch the body of 
" the bravest gcnerat that ever Home produced,** Both 
joined in givmg the corpse the last Mies ^ and a^r this 
they coUectinghis ashes, buried them under a little rising 
c^rth, scraped togetlier with- theirjiands, over which wa» 
afterwards pliiced the following inscription i He vtho^ 
merits deserve a (emfileyoan ntm acarce^nd a tomiu. .:- 



CHAP. XXI. 

FraKtthe destruction cf^the Commontveaith to fhecs-t' 
tabiishnimt of the Jir St emperor Augt^tus, . 

CU-e. 706.J. 

Ci&SAR has bfeen mech^celebrotcd Ibr «4 fbrtonef) . 
and yet his abilities seem equal ta his highest suot> 
cess. He possessed many nhihtng qualities, v^hout the 
intermixture of any defect but that o£ambidon» His ta- 
lents were such as would have tendered him viciork>as 
tit the head of any army he commanded,^ and he would 
havegoverned if^nyrepiiblic that had giiKen4iim birth. 
H^vki^ now gained a most cimiplete victory^ faisaiKcess 
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onlf fteei^ toitici^a^hkTOtiTityy andinspkHshnn^ln 
fireshr Insolation to face new dangers. He resolved thercN> 
fore to pursue his last advantage, and follow Pompey to 
whatever country he should retire; convinced, that 
during his life he might gain new triumfihs, but could 
never enjoy secnrky. 

Accordingly, losuig no time, he set saH for Egypt^ 
an^ arrived at Alexandria with about four ^ousand 
men ; a t^ry^considerabie force to keep such a power- 
M kingi^m under subjection. Upon his landing, the 
first accounts he received were of Pompey's miserable 
end ; and soon after bne of the murderers came with 
ills head and ring, as a- most grateful present to the cob* 
^ueror. But Caesar had toe miuch humanity to be pleas- 
ed with such an horrid spectacle : he turned away from 
it with disgust ; and, after a short pause, gave ^nt ^ 
his pity in a 0ood of tears. He shortly afiier ordered a . 
magnificent tomb to be b^t to his memory, on ikee spot 
where he wa£Hnurdered) and a temple neair the pMice to 
Nemesis, who was the goddess that pimished those that ; 
were cruet to me^ in advewity. 

It s^iild seem that the Egyptians by* this time had ' 
some hopes of breaking off all aitUance wkh the Ron^ans, 
which they considered, as in fact it was^ but a: specious 
subjection. They first began to take offence at Caesar's 
carrying the ensigns of Roman pow^ before him as he 
entered the city. Phoiinus, the eunuch', also^ treated 
h4m with great disrespect, and even attempted his life .-«- 
Caesar, however^ concealed his resenunemttill he had a . 
force sufficient to punish his^ treachery ; and sending 
pri vately^ for - the. legions whiclv liad been formerly en- 
rolled for Pompey^s service, asbeing the nearest to 
Eg)rpt> he in the naeantiitoe pretended to repose an eb- 
tire confidencc^ln the king's minlMer, making great ei>- 
^tertainments, und assisting at the conferences of the 
l^ilosopherst who were iA great numbers at Alexandria- 
However, he soon changed Ma manner, when he found 
himself in no danger from the minister's attempts 4 
and dechred, that, asbeing Roman omsul, it was his 
duty.to^ttle tlve 8Uoces$ion of theEgypUs^ 
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Therfe wfts at tha^ tihi^ tiro pretenders to the citnm 
of Bjgffi ; Ptolotiy, the eclmawledged kxBg^ and the * 
celebnited Cleopatr% his BiMer, to whom, ky the eustom 
of the eoimtiy, he also was married} and wfaO) hj his 
fiither*s Urillf sfawred JMBtly iH the svloeession. Not being 
oontented with a bare participation of powers Cleopatra 
aimed at t^chpemin^ 9iotn ; but being opposed in her 
news bf the Roman ^nate» who cenfirmed her bro- 
ther's titl6 to the crown, she was banished intoSyriavith 
Ardnoe, her younger ^ter. CJ^sargaire her new hopes 
of aspiring to the £higdom» and s^m to both her and her 
brotiier to plead their cause before liim. Photumsi the 
yoong king's guardian disdateed acc^Hing this pn^o* 
aalf aind badced his refusal by sending an army of twen« 
ty thousand men to bedege \Am ia Alexandria. C^eser , 
torately repulsed the enetey for some time ; but flndii^ 
the city of too great extent to be defended by so sniaS 
an ars^ as he then commanded, he retired to the palaee 
which commanded the hatbour, where he proposed to 
make his stand. Achillas^ Sffho commcmded the Egyp* 
tians, attacked hiiii thene with great vigour, cmd stUi 
aimed at liiaking himself master of the fleet that lay be* 
fore the. palace. Caesar, however, too well knew the 
importance of those ships in ^ huids of an enemy, and 
therefore burnt Ihem all in ^lte<^ every effort to pre- 
T^Bt him. He next possest himself of the isle of Pharos, 
which was th^ key to the Alexandiian port ; by whic^ 
ht was esiabled to receive the supqpties sent hihi fVom i^ 
sides ; and in this sitttstidn he determined to wit^tand 
the united force of aH the EgyptiMis. 

In the nMon time, Cleopitra havmg heard of the pre* 
aaent torn in her fkvour, resblyed to depend rather on . 
Caesar's Civour for gaining the government than her 
own forces. But no art% as she justly conceived, were 
90 likely to infiuence C^saras thfe charms of her person, 
which, though not &ultleas, were yet extremely seduc- 
ing. She was now in the i>lDom m het youth, i»id ev- 
ery feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of lier 
temper. To the mo^eo^hftnting address she j^mfcd the 
nost harmoflious toice. With all these accomplish- 
ments ifae possesaed a great share j&f the learning of the ^i 
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timeBf siMi co^id give uidieitce to iht nibustdct^ oC 
acvtn difier^Bt Jiatms tt ithoiit an inteFpre^r. The di£- 
fiouhj ^ais hbv to get nt C^sar, «& ber cnemm w«r« in 
pontt9^u of ail the avenues that Led Id the polaoe. i or 
this pxirpose she woit oh boani a small vessel) am^iirthe 
evtohig landed nciar &e ]:mhite} where, being wrapt np 
in a covetlet^sbe una carried by one Aspol^dorua into 
the very chambei^ of Caesar. Her address at first pleas- 
'bd him y hef wii and nnderstandidg stUl fanned the 
dame ; but her caresses, which were carried beyond th^ 
bfrands of km^cence, entirely brdught hiro over to se- 
cond her dams. 

: While CleojH^tra was thus employed in forwarding 
her Own vie^rs, her sister Arsinoe was also strenuously en- 
g;i%ed in the camp in ptirsuin^ a separate interest. She 
had found metans, by the assistance of one Ganymede^ 
her cc^fidant, to make a Urge division m the Egyptian 
army in her £ivour ; and soOn afker, by one of those 
sodden revolutions which are common in barbarian 
Clamps to this day, she caused Achillas to be murdered^ 
and Ganymede to take the oomma^ in his steady and 
t^ cwrry on (he fliege with greater vigour than befopo* 
Ganymede's principal efibrt wai by letting in the sea 
upon those eatials whkh supplkfd the palace with fresb 
mter ; but this hicoiiveriieitoe Caesar ^niedied by dig- 
i^g a grdi^ numixer of wells. His next endeaiwur was 
to prevent the Juhctibh of Caesar's twenty-fourth legion^ 
^hidh he i^ice altnfnpted in vson* He soon after made 
himself mastei^ of a bridge whieh joined the isle of Pha- 
itos to the eontthenti Uian Vhich post i^aesar Was resolv- 
ed to dlsld4ge 1^. In the heat of the actien» sosfie 
marinerSt partly through curk>sity) and partly" ambition, 
9Mie and joined th^ combatants y bnt, being seiaed with 
a panic, Instantly fied, and spread a general terror 
through tl^ anhy. Ail Cats^r's endeatpours to rally hia 
forces were iavain, the confusion was past remedy, and 
nutnbers were drowned oir put to the sword in atteidpt* 
ing to escape. Now, therefore, seeing the irremediable 
di^rder of bis troops, he retired to a ship in order to get 
to th^ palace that Was ju#t o^>osite ; however he was 
iKi iooner en board thaii great crowds enteic^ at the 
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same tiifte With hlirt ; upon whieh, app^hcntiYe crf^fci* 
ship^s sinking, he jumped into the «ca, and swam two 
hundred paces to the fleet that hy before the paiace>faU 
the time holding his own commentaries in his leftl^nd- 
above water, and'his coat of maii in his teeth. 

The Alexttiidnan's, finding the]:r efforts to take the 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured at leatft to get their king 
out of Cesar's power, as he had seized upon his perscni 
in the be^nning of their disputes. For this purpose^ 
tliey made use ef their customary arts of dissimulation, 
professing the utmost desire of peacei smdonlyjnranthig 
the presence of their lawful prince to give a sanction tO: 
the treaty. Caesar, who was senuble of thdrperfidy^ 
nevertheless concealed his suspicions, and gave them^ 
their king, as he was under no appreliensions from the 
abilities of a boy. Ptolemy, however, the instant he 
was set at liberty, instead of promoting the peaccj made 
every effort to give vigour to hostilities. 

In this manner Caesar was hemmed in for some time^ 
by this artful and insiduous enemy with all manne^ of 
difficulties against him ; but he was^at last^elteyed Arom 
thts^ liiortifying situation by Mithrid^es Pergamenus, 
one of his mo^t faithful partizans, who came' with an ar- 
tny to his assistance. This general) collecting a nu- 
merous army in Syria, tnarchc^ into £gypt»took theoty 
of Pelusiam, repulsed the Egyptian army with loss, aiKl 
at last, joining with Caesar,. aUacked their camp with a 
^rcat slaughter of the Egyptians : Ptolemy himself, at- 
tempting^ to escape on board a vessel that was sailm^ 
down the river, was drowned by the ship's sinking ; and 
Caesar thus became master of all Egypt ti^thoUt aitf 
ferther opposidon. He therefore appointed Cleopatra, 
with her j^ounger brother who was then but an in&»t| 
as joint governors, accordhig to the kitent of their fa- 
ther's Will, and drove out Arsiuoe with Ganymede into 
banishment. ^ 

Hdvittg thus given away kingdoms, be now for a 
while seemed to relax froih-the usual activity of his <:on- 
duct, captivated with the charms of Cleopatra. Iiistead 
of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remi^$ of Pom-^ 
pe/s party, he there abandwied iiilnself to bis pleasures. 
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-passing whde n%hta ur feattingf and dl tlie excesiestif 
high wrou^t luxury, with the yoong queen. , He even 
resolTed to attend her up. the Nile into. Ethiopia ; but 
the brave veterans, who had long £ollow^d his fortune, 
boldly reprehended his: conduct, and refused to be part- 
ners in so infamous, an expeditiem. Thus, at length, 
roused from his lethargy, he resolved to prefer the caU 
of ambition to that of love ; and to leave Cleopatra, (1^ 
whom he had a son who was a^rwards called Genrio) 
in order to oppose Pharoaces, the king of Bosphorus, 
who had made some inrc^s upon the dominions of 
Rome. - - . 

. This prince, who was the son of the gre?it Mithd- 
dates, being ambitious of recovering his father^ domin- 
ions, seized upon Armenis^, and Colchis, and overcame 
Domitius who had been sent against him. - Upon Ca&- 
sar'^s march to oppose him, Phamaces, who was as much 
tei^rified at the name of the general is at the strength of 
his. army, laboured by all the . arts of negociation, to 
avert the impending danger. C^sar, exasperated at his 
crimes and ingratitude^ at first dissembled with the am- 
bassadors, and using allexpedition, fell upon the enemy 
unexpectedly, and in a few hours obtained a speedy and 
complete victory. PhamacesTattempted to Jake refuge 
m his capital, and was slain by one of his own comman- 
ders. A just punishment for his former parricide. But 
Caesar conquered him with so mucli ease, that, in wri- 
ting to ft friend at Rome, he exprest the rapidity of his 
victory in three words: " Few, weft, wa." A man^ao 
accustomied to conquest thought a slight battle scarce 
worth a longer letter. 

; . Caesar having settled iifPairs in this part of the empire, 
as well as time would permit, embarked for Italy, where 
he arrived sooner than his enemies could expect, '*ut not 
before his affairs there absolutely required his presence. 
He had been during his absence, created consul for five 
.yean^ dictator for one year and tribune of the pet^lo 
for life* But Anthony, who in the mean time govern- 
ed in Rome for him, had filled the city with riot wd 
debauchery, and many comiRotionaiJnsued, which no* 
thing but th& arrival of Caesari so opportunely cquidap>» 
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"pOBM. However) by hj^ toiodbmkm und huma^ilyf i»B 
loea restored tnaiquUity to the city) scarce making ttif 
idisttncuoo between tiuxse of .bis own and the of^oske 
party. Hating by gentle means restored has audiodty 
at home he |>re|iftred to march into Africa, where Pom^ 
yey-a party had found th^ to> rally under Scipaa and 
CatO) assisted by Juba king<Kf Ifaumuiia ; u)d with bis 
usual diligence landed with a small party in Afiicat 
while the rest of his army followed him . Scipio comlnf^ 
to a battle soon a&er received a complete and iinaLc^er^ 
throw, with little «r no loss on the side of the Yioior. 
Juba and Petreus, hb general, killed each other in de- 
spair. Scipio, attempting to escape by sea into Spaui, 
fell in among the enemy and was slain : |o that, of iji 
the general? of that undone party » Cato was now the on- 
ly one that remained. 

This extraordiitary man, whom no ^xispent^ could 
elate,nor nami^ortune depress, hanag retinul into Afri- 
ca after the battle of Pharsdia, had led the wretched 
renaains of that de£eat through burning deserts uid 
tracts, infested with serpents, of various maligmty, and 
was now in the city of Uuca, which he had bieen lefb 
ta defend. Stilly however, in love with even the shew 
of Roman government, he had formed the pnncipal diti- 
sena into a senate, and conceived a-resolution of liold- 
iqg out the town. But the enthusiasm of liberty subsi- 
ding among his followers, he was resolved no longer to 
force men tp be^ree who seemed naturally prone to sla- 
very. He now therefore desired some of his frienda to 
save themselves by aea^ and bade others to rely upon 
Caesar's clemency ; observing, that as to himself he was 
at last victorious. After bis supping cheerfuliy among 
his friends^ be retired to his apartment, wtecre be beha- 
ved with unusual tenderness to his son and to. aU his 
friends. When he came into his bed chamber he kid 
-himself down and took up Plato's jdklogue on the imr 
mortality of the soul ; and- having read for some time, 
happening to cast his eyes to the head of his bed, he 
'W»5 much surprised not to find his sword there, whkh 
-kad been taken away by his son's order while they were 
mt supper. ' Upon tbis^ calMsg one4>f hb don^stics to 
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know wliat was became ef his sw^iid, and receiving no 
answer} be resumed his studies ; but some time after 
called for his sword again. When he had done read- 
ings, and perceiii^ing nobody obeyed him in bringing his 
sword> he called bis domestics one after the other, and 
with a peremptory air demanded his sword once more. 
His son came in soon after, and with tears besought him 
in the most humble manner to clmnge his resolution ; 
but receiving a stem reprimand, he desisted froin, his , 

persuasions. His sword being at length brought him, he 
seemed satisfied ; and cried out, " Now again I am mas- 
ter of myself/* He then took up the book again, which 
he read twice over, and fell into a sound sleep. Upon 
awaking, he called to one of his freed men to know if 
his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet remained 
that could be done to serve them. The freed man as- 
suring^him that all was quiet) he was then ordered again 
to leaAre the room ; and Cato was no sooner alone, than 
he stabbed himself with his sword through the breast, 
but not with that force he intended ; for the wound not 
dispatching him, he fell upon his bed, and at the same 
time overturned a table on which he had been drawing 
some geometncal figures. At the noise he made in liis 
^11 his servants gave, a shriek, and his son and friends 
4nmiediate]y entered'the room. TSey found him wel- 
tering in his blood, and his bowels pushed out through 
the wound. The physician who attended his family, per- 
ceiving that his intestines were yet untouched, was for \ 
replacing them ; but when Cato had recovered his senses, 
and understood their intention to preserve his Bfe, he 
pushed the physician from him, and with a fierce reso- 
lution tore out his bowels and expired. 

Upon the death of Cato, the war in Africa being com- 
pleted, C^sar returned in triumph to Rome ; and, as if 
he had abridged all his former triumphs only to increase 
the splendour of this, the; citizens were astonished at the 
magnificence of the proces^on, and the number of coun- 
tries he had subdued. It lasted four days : the first was 
for Gaul,'the second for Egypt, the third for his victo- 
ries in Asiaj and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa. 
N 
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Ht6 veteran soldiers^ all scarred y,\», ^oiinds, and now 
laid up for life, followed their triumphant general crown-^ 
ed with laurels, and conducted him to the capitol. To 
everyone of these he gave a sum equivalent Co about an 
hundred and fifty pounds of our money, double that sum 
to the centurions, and four times as much to the superior 
officers. The citizens also shared bis bounty ; to every 
one of which he distributed ten bushels of com, ten 
pounds of oilv and a sum of money equal to about two 
pounds sterling of ours. He after this entertained the 
i>eople at about twenty thousand tables, treated them 
with the combat of gladiators, and filled Rome with a 
concourse of spectators from every part of Italy. 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements of plea- 
sure, thought their freedom too small a return for such 
benefits : they seemed eager only to find out new modes 
of hoitiige, and unusual epithets of adulation for tlieir 
great enslaver. He was created by a new title, Magis- 
ter Morunif or master of the moraJs of the people : he 
received tlie title of Emperor, father of his country ; his 
person was declared sacred ; and, in short, upon him 
alone were devolved for life all the great dignities of the 
state. It must be owned, however, that so much power 
could never have been entrusted to better keeping. He 
immediately began his empire by repressing vice and 
encourag&g virtue. He committed the power of judi- 
cature to the senators and the knights alone rand by 
many sumptuary laws restrr»ined the scandalous luxuries 
of the rich. He proposed rewards to all such as had 
many children, and took the most prudent methods of 
rcpeopling the city, that had been exhausted in the late 
commotions. 

Having thus restored prosperity once more to Rome, 
he again found liimself under a necessity of going into 
Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised there 
under the two sons of Pompey, and also Lab^enus, his . 
former general. He proceeded in this expedition with 
his usual celerity, and arrived in Spain l^efore the ene- 
my thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneius and 
Sextus, Pompey's sons, profiting by their unhappy fa^- 
ther's example, resolved as much as possible to protract 
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the war ; so that the first operations of the two armies 
were spent in sieges, and finiitless attempts to surprize 
each other. At length Caesar, after taking man^ cities 
from the enemy, and pursuing Pompey with unwearied 
perseverance, at last compelled him to come to a battle 
upon the plains of Mudda. Pompey drew up his men 
by break of day vpon the declivity of an hill with great 
exactness and order. Caesar drew up his men likewise 
in the plain below ; and, after, advancing a little way 
from his trenches, he ordered his men to make an halt, 
expecting the enemy to come down from the hill. This 
delay made Caesar's soldiers begin to murmur, while 
Pompey's with full vigour poured down upon themt and 
a dreadful conflict ensued. The first shock was so di^ead- 
ful, that Caesar's men, who had hitherto been used to 
conquer, now began to waver. Caesar was never in so 
much danger as now : he threw himself several timea 
into the very throng of battle. " What," cried he, 
" are you going to give up your general, who is grown 
^* grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of boys V* 
Upon this his tenth legion exerted themselves with more 
than former bravery ; and a party of horse being de- 
tached by LabieAus froin the camp in the pursuit of a 
body of Numidian cavajry, Caesar cried aloud that tliey 
were flying. This cry instantly spread itself through 
both armies, exciting the one as much as it depressed the 
other. Now, therefore, the tenth legion pressed for- 
ward, and a total route soon ensued. Thirty thousand 
men were killed on Pompey's side, among whom was 
Labienus, \«hom Caesar ordered to be buried with the 
funeral honours of a general officer. CneiuB Pompey 
escaped with a few horsemen to the sea side, but finding 
his passage intercepted by Caesar's lieutenant, he was 
obliged to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. He 
was quickly discovered by some of Caesar's troops, who 
presently cut oflThis head, and brought it to the con- 
queror. His brother Sextus, however, concealed him- 
self so well, that he escaped all pursuit, and after warrl*; 
became very noted and fpnnidable for his piracies to the 
people of Rome. . 
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Caeiar^ by his last blovr, subdued all his avowed ene- 
luiesi and the rest of his Ufe was employed for the ad- 
vantage of the state. He adorned the city with magnifi- 
cent buildings ; he rebuilt Carthage and Corinthi send^ 
ing colonies to both cities ; he undertook to level several 
mountains in Italy^ tp drain the Pontine marshes near 
Rome> and designed to cut through the isthmus of Pelo* 
ponnesus. Thus, with a mind that could never remain in- 
active, he pondered mighty projects and designs beyond 
the limits of the longest life ; hut the greatest of all was 
his intended expedition against the Parthians, by which 
he designed to revenge the death of Crassus> who having 
penetrated too far into their country, was otherthrown, 
himself taken prisoner, and put to a cruel death, by hav- 
ing molten gold poured down his throat, as a punishment 
for his former avarice. Prom thence Caesar intended to 
pass through Hircania, and enter Scythia along the banks 
of the Caspian sea, then to open himself a way through 
the immeasurable forests of Germany into Gaul, and so 
to return to Rome. These were the aims of ambition ; 
thie jealousy of a few individuals put an end to them all. 
Having been made perpetual dictator, and received 
from the senate accumulated honours, it began to be ru- 
nu>ured that he intended to make himself king, and 
though in &ct lie was possessed of the power, the peo« 
ptle, who had an utter aversion to the name, could not 
bear his assuming the title. Whether he really design^ 
ed to assume that empty honour, must now forever re* 
main a secret; but certain it is, that the unsuspecting 
opennes of his conduct marked something like a confi* 
dence in the innocence of his intentions. When inform- 
ed by those about him of the jealousies of many persons 
who envied his power, he was heard to say, that he had 
rather die once by treason than to live continually in ap* 
prehension of it. When advised by some to beware of 
Brutus^ in whom he had for some time repo^d the 
greatest confidence, he opened his breast all scarred with 
wounds, saying, "Can you think Brutus cares for such 
*^ poor pillage'as this ?** And being one night at supper* 
as his friends disputed among themselves what death was 
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isa^iesti ha f^t^lted^ that ip^hich wad most sudden and 
tea^ fbr^^eeti. Dut to convince the world how little h6 
had t6 ilpt>rehend froth hb eTieihies> he disbanded his 
dompany of S]pafiish guardd,^ which fkcHitated the enter* 
Iprize agaihst his life. 

* A deep fconsittraty was therefore laid against hini, 
composed of ^o tesis than sijtty senators. They were 
6tiU the i^ore fbrmidable^ as< ihb generality of theta 
were of his oWh party, whO) haviiig been raised above 
other citizens, felt more strotigfy the i^eight of a singM 
superior. At the head of this coiispiraey were Bnitus> 
who^ life C^sar had spared after the battle of PharsaUay 
atid Cassias, who was pardoned soon after, both prsetdrs 
for the present year. Bmtus inade it his chief glory to 
have been descended fpottt that Brutus whof fiHt gat^ 
liberty to Rome. Tke passioii for freedom S<^emed to 
have beeti trahSmitted with the blood of his ancestors 
down to hitn. But though he detested tyranhy, jet hfe 
could not forbear loving tie tyrant, fh)m whomt he had 
received the nwJSt signal benefits. 

The c6nspii*atorsj to give a coteur of jpstice to thei^ 
proceedings, remitted the execution of thel^ design to 
the ides c? March, the 6diy oii which Caesar was to bfe 
offered the crown. Theattgtirs had fbi'etold that t^iii. 
day Would be fatal t<y him ; and iht night preceding; ht 
h^ai^d his wife Cul|)urAia lamenting in her sleep ; and 
being av^akened^ she cbhfessed to him that she dreanlt of 
his being assassinated iii her amis. Th^seomensin spMie 
xtl^stir^ he^tiik to chaftge his intentions of going tb th6 
senate, as he had resolted, that day ; butoneof the con- 
spirators coming ift prevailed upon him to keep his re- 
solution, telUng him of the reproach that wbufd attend 
his staying at home tHi hi» wife had lucky dreams, and 
^f the pr6parationi^ that were made feT Ws^ appearanpe. 
!As he w^ along to tlie senate,- a s^ve, who hastened to 
hktt whh infiyhnatioii of the con^^itacy, attempted to 
eoine ftca!^hini,butc6\lldndtfbr the cl^owd. Artenii^ 
demis, a Grreek phSoSbph^; whto' had discovered tl6 
^mfidie plot, delivered him a memorial contaiifing thid 
h^sat (tf the inforti^iafioti^ ; UH €*sar ^ye it, ^h othtf 
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papers, to one of his secretaiies without readlngy as was 
usual in things of this nature. Being at length entered 
the senate house, where the conspirators were prepared 
to receive him, he met one Spurina, an augur, who had 
foretold his danger; ta whom he said, smiling, " Well 
« Spurina the ides ojp March are come." " Yes," re- 
plied the augur, " but they are not yet oyer." As soon 
as he had takeo his place, the conspirators came near 
him, under pretence of saluting him : and Cimber, who 
was one of them, approached in a suppliant posture, 
pretending to sue for his brother's pardon, who had been 
banished by his order. All the conspirators seconded 
him with great earnestness ; and Cimber, seeming to sue 
with sdll greater submission, took hold of the bottom 
of his robe, holding him so as to prevent his rising. 
This was the signal agreed on. Casca, who was behind^ 
stabbed hino, though slightly, in the shoulder. Caesar 
instantly turned rounds and, with the steel of his tablet^ 
wounded him in the arm. However all the conspira- 
tors were now alarmed ; and, inclosing him round, he 
received a second stab, from an unknown hand, in the 
|l»reast, while Cassius wounded him in the face. He stiU 
defended himself with great vigour, rushing among 
them, and throwing down such as opposed him, till he 
saw Brutus among the conspirators, who, coming up> 
struck his dagger into his thigh. From that moment 
Cassar thought no more of defending himself: but look* 
ing upon this conspirator, cried out, " And you too, mjr 
son I" Then covering his head, and spreading his robe 
before him, in order to fall, with greater decency, he 
sunk down at the base of Pompey's stature, after receiv- 
ing three and twenty wounds from hands which he vain- 
ly supposed he had disarmed by his benefits, 
jj ^ C«sar was killed in the fifty rsixth year of his 
yiQ ' age,aBd about fourteen years after he began the 
conquest of the world. If we examine his his- 
lory> we shall be equally at a loss whether most to admire 
his great a^)ilities or his wonderful fortune. To ^etend 
to say that frpm the beginning he planned the subjecticA 
of his native country, is doing no great credit to his well 
known penetraUon^ as i^ thoui^nd obslacliBs hy in his 
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way$ which fortune^ rather than conductf was to sur^ 
mount. No man, therefore, of his sagacity, would have 
beg;un a scheme in which the chances of succeeding Wf re 
so many against him : it is most probable, that, like all 
ifkty successful men, he only made the best of every oc- 
currence ; and his ambition rising with his good fortune^ 
from at first being contented with humbler aims, he at 
. last began to think of governing the world, when he 
found scarce any obstacle to oppose his designs. Such 
is the disposition of man, whose cravings after power 
are always most insatiable when he enjoys the greatest 
share. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Caesar, 
they all retired to the capitol, and guarded its accesses 
by a body of gladiators which Brutus had in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the lime for coming into greater power 
than before, and for satisfying their ambition under the 
veil of promoting justice. Of this number was Antho- 
ny, whom we have already seen acting as a lieutenant 
under Caesar, and governing Rome in his absence. He 
was a man of moderate abilities and excessive vid^s, am- 
bitious of power only, because it gave his pleasures a 
wider range to riot in, but skilled in war, to which be 
had been trained from his youth. He was consul for 
this year, and resolved, with Lepidus, who was fond of 
commotions like himself, to seize this opportunity of 
fining that power which Caesar had died for usurping. 
LepiduS) therefore tooK.possession of the Forum with a 
band of soldiers at his devotion ; and Anthony, beingr 
consul, was permitted to command them. Their first 
step was to possess themselves of all Caesar's papers and 
money, and the next to convene the senate. Never had 
this augjust assembly been convened upon so delicate 4n^ 
pccasbn, ^s it was to determine whether Caesar had be^ni 
a legal magistrate or a tyrannical usurper ; and whether- 
those who killed him merited rewards or punishments- 
There were many of these who had received all their^ 
promotions from Caesar, and had acquired large fortunes 
in consequence of his appointments : to vote him an, 
usurper, therefor#, wouW be to endanger thcit property s 
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uid yet ta votct him innoceht might endangei^ the state* 
In this dileinma thej seemed willing Ui reconcile ex^ 
tremes ; wherefore they approved nil the acts of Caesar^ 
and yet^granted a general pardcm to all the conspirators. 
This decree was very far from giving Anthony satis- 
fectknii as it granted security to a numbet of men wha 
were the avoWed enemies of tyranny, and ^o would 
be foremost in opposing his schemes of restoring absolute 
power. As therefore the senate had ratified all Cassar's 
acts without distinction, he formeda scheme upon this 
of making him rule when dead as imperiously as he had 
done when living. Being, as was said possessed of Cse^ 
sar's books of accounts, he so far gained upon his secre- 
tary as to make him insert whatever he thought proper. 
By these means great suths of money, which Caesar 
would neverhave bestowed, were there distributed among 
the people : and every man who had aoy seditious de^ 
signs against the government was there sure of fitkding 
a gratuity* Things being in this situatbn,. Anthony 
demanded of the senate that Cassar*s funeral obsequies 
should be performed, whi<^h they could not decently ftr^ 
bid, as^they had never declared him a tyrant : accord^ 
ittgly the body was bTX)ught forth into the Forum with 
the utmost solemnity ; and Anthony, who charged him- 
self with these last duties of fi^ndship began his c^era- 
lS»ii(s upon the passk)ns of the people by the prevailkg 
im)tiyes of private interest. He first read them Caesar'd 
will, in which he had left Octavifus> his sister's grandson^ 
Ins heir, permitting him to take the name of Caetsar^ ana 
diree parts of his private fE>rtune i ^md Brutus was td^ 
mherit in case of his death. To tlie Roman peopld werie^ 
feft the gardens which he had on the othet^ side of i^e 
Tyl>er ; and eveify citizen in partitular was to receiver 
Hhree theu^and sesterces ; and tinf<^ldi% Caes^r^s Mood^ 
fobe insight of themidtkude^he t^k care thiey s^^^ 
obiseTve the number of stabs ki it i then ^spteyed in im-^ 
age,vH)kkt<^them^appea(^thebodyofCaesar,aUeov!er- 
ed with wou^s^ They eoidd no longer contsaio ^b^i 
ktiiignation, but unanimously cried our Ibif reve&ger ^^ 
«tfL iwSirh fi&mifig bmM)^ fi^w tte j^e^ to m^fi^e lo: am 
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conspirators' houses. In this rage of resentment meeting 
with one Cinna, whom ih^y mistook for another of the 
same name, who was in the conspiracy^ they tore him in 
pieces. The conspirators thcmselve^s, however, being 
well guarded, repulsed the multitude with no great trou- 
ble ; but perceiving the rage of the peotJlc, they thought 
it soon after safest to retire from the city. 

In the mean titnei Anthony, who had excited this 
Hame, resolved to make the best of the occasion. But 
an obstacle to his ambition seemed to arise from a quar« 
ter on which he least expected it, Namely » from Octavi- 
us Caesar, afterwards called Augustus, who was the grand 
nephew and adopted son of Caesar. A third campetitor 
also for power appeared in Lepidus, a man of some au- 
thority and great riches at Rom:e. At first the ambition 
of these three seemed to threaten fatal consequences to 
each other, but, uniting soon after in the common cause, 
Ihey resolved to revenge the death of C«sar, and divid- 
ing all power among themselvesj formed what is called 
the second Triumvirate. 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country's 
freedom was near Mutina, upon a little island of the ri- 
ver Panarus . Their mutual suspicions were the cause of 
theii* meeting in a place where they could not fear any 
tl^achcry ; for, even in their unioft they could not divest 
theifnselves of mutual difRdenqe. Lepidus first entered, 
and finding all things safe, made the signal for the other 
two to approach. They embraced each other upon 
their first meeting ; and Augustus began the conference 
by thanking Anthony for his zeal ih putting Decimus 
Brutus to death, who, being abandoned by his army, 
was taken as he was designing to escape into Macedo- 
nia, and beheaded by Anthony's command. They then, 
entered upon the business that lay before them without 
any retrospection of the past. Their conference lasted 
for three days ;' and in this period they fixed a division 
of government, and determined upon the fate of thou- 
sands. The result of which was that the supreme au- 
thority should be lodged in their hands, under the title 
of the Triumvirate, for the space of five years ; that An- 
thony should have Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain ; and Angus- 
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tUS) Africa} and the Mediterranean islands. As for Ita^* 
ly and the eastern provincesi they were to remain in 
common until their general enemy was entirely subdu* 
cd ; where, among other articles of union, it was agreedt 
that all their enemies should be destroy ed, of which each 
presented a list.^ln these were comprised not only the 
enemies but the friends of the Triumvirate, since the 
partizans of the one were often found among the oppo- 
sers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother 
Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague : Anthony per- 
mitted the proscription of his uncle Lucius, and Augus- 
tus deli\'ered up the great Cicero, who was assassinated 
shortly after by Anthony's command. 

In the mean time, Brutus and Cassius, the principal 
of the conspirators against Caesar, being compelled to 
quit Rome, went into Greece, where they pursuaded the 
Roman students at Athens to declare in the cause of 
freedom. Then parting, the former raised a powerful 
army in Macedonia and the adjacent countries, while 
the latter Irent into Syria, where he soon became master 
of twelve legions, and reduced hb opponent Dolabella 
<o such straits as ho kill himself. Both armies soon after 
joining at Smyrnia, the sight of such a formidable force 
began to revive the declining spirits of the party ; and to 
reunite the two generals still more closely, between them 
there had been some time before a slight misunderstand- 
ing. In short, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, 
without having one single soldier or one tovni that own- 
ed their commandr they now found themselves at the 
head of a flourishing army furnished with all the neces- 
saries for carrying on the war, and in a condition to sup- 
port a contest where the empire of the world depended 
on the event. This success in raising levies was entire- 
ly owing to the justice, moderation, and great humanity 
of Brutus, who in every instance seemed studious of the 
happiness of his country, and not his own, 

k was in this flourishing state of their affairs that the 
conspirators had formed a resolution of going against 
Cleopatra, who had made great preparations to assist 
their opponents. However, they were diverted from 
thispuj^se, by an information that Augustus and An- 
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thony were now upon their march with forty legions to 
oppose them. Brutus therefore moved to have their ar- 
my pass over into Greece and Macedonia, and there 
meet the enemy ; but Cassius so far prevailed as to have 
the Rhodians and Lycians first reduced, who had re- 
fused their usual contribution s. This expedition was im- 
mediately put in execution, and extraordinary contribu- 
tions were raised by that means, the Rhodians having 
scarce any thing left thein but their lives. The Lyci- 
ans suffered still more severely ; for, having shut them- 
selves up in the city of Xanthius, they defended the place 
against Brutus with such fury, that neither his arts nor 
entreaties could prevail upon them to surrender. At 
length the town being set on fire by their attempting to 
bum the works of the Romans, Brutus, instead of laying 
hold of this opportunity to storm the place, made every 
effort to preserve it, entreating his soldiers to try all 
means of extinguishing the fire -, but the desperate phren- 
zy of the citizens was not to be mollified. Far from 
thinking themselves obliged to their generous enemy 
for the efforts which were made to save them, they re- 
solved to perish in the flames. Wherefore instead of 
extinguishing, thejr did all in their power to augment the 
fire, by throwing m wood, dry reeds, and all kmds of 
fuel. Nothing could exceed the distress of Brutus upon 
seeing the townsmen thus resolutely bent on destroying 
themselves; rode about the fortifications, stretching 
out his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring them to 
have pity on themselves and their city ; but, insensible 
to his expostulations, they rushed into the flames with 
desperate obstinacy, and the whole soon became an heap 
of undistinguishable ruin* At this horrid spectacle Bru- 
tus melted into tears, offering a reward to every soldier 
who should bring him a Lycinian alive. The number 
^, of those whom it was possible to save from their own 
fury amounted to no more than onfe^ hundred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the usual ceremonies were passed between them, 
they resolved to have a private conference together. 
Tiiey shut themselves up therefore in the first conve- 
nient house^ with express orders to their servants to give 
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90 admission. Brutud began, by reprimanding^ Cassius 
for havHig disposed of ofiicesv which should over be the 
reward of merit, and. for having overtaxed the tributa- 
ry stotea. Cassius retorted the imputation of avarice 
with the more bitterness, as he knew the charge to be 
groundless. The debate grew warm, till from loud 
speaking they burst into tears. Their friends, who w^r^ 
stsmding Qt the door, overheard the increasii)g vehe- 
mence of their voices, and b^an to dread for t]be con- 
sequences, till Favonius, who valued himself upon a 
cynical boldness, that knew no restraint, entering the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animosity. Cas- 
sius was ready enough to fiorego his anger, being a man 
of great abilities, but of uneven disposition ; not averse 
to pleasure in private company ; and, up6n the whole, 
of morals not quite sincere. But the conduct of Bru- 
tus was always perfectly steady. An even gentleness, a 
noble elevation of sentiment, a strength of mind over 
which neither vice nor pleasure could have any influ- 
ence, an inflexible firmness in the defence t)f justice, 
composed the character of that great man. After their 
conference, night coming on, Cassius invited Brutus and 
his friends to an entertainment, where freedom andcheer- 
fulness, for a while, took place of political anxiety, 
and softened the severity of wisdom. Upon returning 
^ome, it was that Brutus, as Plutarch tells the story, 
saw a spectre in his tent. He naturally slept but little, 
and he had increased this state of watchfulness by habit 
and grea;^ sobriety. He never allowed himself to sleep 
in the day time, as was then common at Rome, and on- 
ly gave so much of the night to sleep as could barely 
renew the natural functions. But especially now, when 
opprest with such various cares, he only gave a short 
time, after his nightly repast, to rest ; and, waking about 
midnight, generally read or studied till morning* It 
was in the dead of the night, when the whole camp was 
perfectly quiet, that Brutus was thus employed in read- 
ing by a l^mp that was just expiring. On a sudden he 
thought he heard a noise, as if somebody entered, ai^ 
looking towards the door he perceived it open. A g^^ 
gantlc figure^ with a frightful aspect^ stood before him. 
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And e<mdii«ed to gaze upon him with silent MTeritf . At 
last BTakts had courage to 6|>eak to it. ^ Art thou a 
*< daemon, op a mortal map? and whf comest thou to 
xpe ?" " Brutus,** replied the phantom, « I am thy 
^<evil genius^ thou ahalt meet me again at PhUippi." 
** AVell then,** answered Brutus, without being discom- 
posed, ** we shall meet agahv." Upon which the phan- 
tom vanished, and Brutus calling to. his servants, asked 
if they had seen any thing? to which replying in the 
negative, he again resumed his studies. But as he was 
struck with so strange an occurrence^ he mentioned it 
the next day to Cassius, who, being an Epicurean, asr 
cribcd it to the effect of an imagination too much exer- 
cised by vigilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared satis- 
^d with this solution of his late terrors ; and as Antho-- 
ny and Augustus were now advancing into Macedonia^ 
he and his colleague passed over into Thrace, and drew 
near to the city of Philq>pi, where the forces of the tri* 
umviri were posted to receive them. 

All mankind now began to i^ard the approaching 
armies with terror and suspense* The empire of The 
' world depended upon the fiite of a battle ; as, from vie- 
Jtory on the one side, they had to expect freedom ; but 
from the other, a sovereign with absolute commai>d. 
Brutus was the only man that looked upon these great 
events before him, with cahnness and tranquility. In- 
different as to success, and satisfied with bavii^ done 
his duty, he said to one of his friends, " If I gam the 
" victory, I shall restore liberty to my country : if I 
*' lose it^ by dying, I shgJi be delivered frohi slavery 
^< myself; my condition is fixeS, and I run no hazards.*' 
The republican army coniasted of fourscore thousand 
foot, and twenty thousand horse. The army of the 
triumviri amounted to an hundred thousand: foot, and 
thirteen thousand horse. Thus complete on both sides» 
they met and encamped near each other upon the plains 
of Phllippa, a city upon the confines of Thrace. This 
city was situated upo^n a mountain, towards the west of 
wluch a plain stretched itself, by a gentle declivity, al- 
Jtwst fifteen leagues to the banks of the river Strymon. 
O 
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In thU pbioy i^xMit two miies from the Mmn^ irete two 
UUlc hiUsat about a miledkiaooe from each othot^ do* 
fended on one aide by Hiountainay on the other by a 
marsbt Which communkated with the aea- It - was vp* 
on theie two hiUs thi^ Brutus andd^sius fixed their 
camps : Bnitus on the hill towards the norths <^as^ts on 
that towards the south ; and in the intermediate ^oce 
which separated thiQ^ they cast up lines, and a parapat 
ixom one hill to the other. Thus they kept a firm eom- 
raunication between the two eampS) which muti^Uy de- 
fended each other* In this commodious situation ^ey 
could act as they thought properi and give battle <»ily 
when it was thought to their advantage to engage^ Be- 
})ind them was the sea^ which fumbhed them, with all 
kinds of provisions) and at twelve mile» distance the 
island of Thasbs> which served Uiemibr a general maga- 
adne. The triumviriy ou, the other hand) were encamp- 
ed on the plain beloW) apd wei« obliged to bring their 
provisions from fifteen leagues distance : so that their 
Bcheme and interest was to bring on a battle as ^ooo^ as . 
th6y could. This they offered several tirnds^ drawmg 
out their men from their camp) and provoking the ene- 
my to engage. On the contrary, these contented theta-* 
selves with drawing up their troops at the head of their 
campS) but without descendmg to the plain. This re- 
solutioji of postponing the battle was all that the repub? 
lican anny had for it ; suid Cassiusy who was aware of 
liis advantage, resolved to harrasstte enemy rather ttoi 
engage them. But Bnitus began to suspect ^Ae^BdcUty 
of some of his officei^s, so that he used all his influenice 
to persuade Casshis to change his resolution j ^^ I am 
«' impatient,'* said he, "toputancndto the miseries of 
'^ mankinds and in that I have hopes of succeeding who*^ 
<< ther I fall or G(»3tquer." His wishes were soon, grati'^ 
lied 9 for Anthony's soldiers having, with great la^Hsur, 
n>ade a road through the marsh which lay to tl?e le^ of 
Cassiua's camp, by that means opened a commimicaUon 
with the island of Thasos, which lay hehimi them^ Both, 
amues, in attempting to possess themselves of tltis^road, 
resolved at length to come to a generiaF eDgagem^nt* 
This, however, was contrary to the advice of Cassius, 
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/ wlio declfl^ed tlifti he was f>rtedy as Pompey bad for* 

im^y heeth%^ bx^e the Ubei^y of Rome to the hatarrd 

U)f »battte. The emiihig scorning, the twa ge&erals 

>gav^ the signal ibr etigagmg) axid conferred together a 

^Ittle while before thehattle began. Cassi^ts desired to 

6kliow how Brutus intended to act in case Uiey Vrere un*. 

J successfol ; to^ which the other replied, '** That he had 

!*•- formerly in his writings condemned the death of Cato^ 

^/^ fflid maintained) that avoiding calamities by suieide was 

y^^ an insolent attempt against Heaven that sent them ; 

?^*^ but he had now akci^d his oj^nions, and, havhig gfcr- 

A^«n op his life to his country, hethougfetAe had a right 

/%<*'to his own way of ending it ; whcrCTDre, he was re- 

4.H*^ solved to change a miserable being here, for a better 

' ;" hereafiter, if fortune proved against him." " Well 

li.^ saidy my friend)** cried Cassius, embracing him) **now 

^ y**^ We may venture to face the enemy ; for either we shall 

^^ be conquerors oursfelves, or we sh^ll have no cause to 

^ feat those Who are so." Augustus being sick, the fop* 

ces of the tr^mviri were eommanded alone by Anthony r 

v^o hegftn the engagement by a vigorous attack upon^ 

t'he lines of Cassius. Brutus, on the otlier skle, made a 

di'eadftll irruptioii on the army c^ Augustus, ai^ 4rove 

lbi*ward with so much imrepidity^ that he broke them 

npon the very firstcharge. Upon this he penetrated as 

^r-as the^amp, and cu^tihgr in pieces these who were 

left forits defence) his troops imtnediateiybeganloplun* 

det; but4h the mean time the lines ^rCassius were 

iferced, and his cavalry put to fiight. There was no ef- 

fi^t th^t this uhfortimate general did not use to make 

h-ls Infentry stand, stepping those that fled, and seizing 

himself the colours to rally them. But hts own valeui^ 

alotie wa^ not sulBciem to inspire' his timorous aitny t 

wherefore) despairing of success) he caused himself to 

be shih by one ofhisf^ed men. Brutus was soon in- 

fotmed of th« defeatt of GkssijiS) and soon afker of his 

death as he drew nea^ the camp. He - seemed scarce 

able to restrain the e^tcefts of his grief for a .man whom 

he called the last of the Romans^ 

But hIsfirM care, when he bec^mie the sole general, wasr 
t0 assemble the di^rs^ troops ol£:assiuS) and am];tuite- 
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them with fresh hopes of ^ictorf. As they had lost all 
they possessed by the plundeiingof theil* campi he pro- 
mised them two thousatul denarii ^ach man to make up 
their losses^ This once more insfHred them with new 
ardour; they admired the libei-ality of their general, 
and with loud shouts procbimed his former intre|^%&ty . 
Still) howeveri he had not confidence sufficient to face 
the adversary, who offered him battle the ensuing day. 
His aim was to 8tar>'e his enemies, who were in extreme 
\vant of provisions, their fleet having been lately defeat- 
ed. But his singl^ opinion was over-ruled by the rest of 
his army, who now grew every day more confident of 
their strength, and toore arrogant to their new general. 
He was, therefore, at last,4kf^er a respite of twenty days^ 
obliged to comply with their solicitations to try the fate 
of the battle. Both armies being drawn out, they re* 
mained a long while opposite to each other without of- 
fering to engage. But it is said, that he himself had 
lost much of Ids natural ardour by having seen a spec^ 
ire the night preceding ; however, he; encouraged his 
men as oduch as possible, and gave the signal foraoother 
battle. He had) as usual, the advantage where he comt- 
manded in person, bearing down the eneimy at the head 
of his infantry, and, suj^rted by his cavalrv, making 
a very great slaughter. But the troops whicn had be« 
Imiged to Casuus, commtinicatiog their terror to the rest 
of the forces, at last the whole army gave way. Brnto^ 
surrounded by llie most valiant of tus officers, fought fi»r 
a l<H}g time with amazing valour. The son pf Cato fell 
fighting by his «de, as also the brother of Cassias ; so 
that at mst be was obliged to yield to necessity and fied« 
In the mean time, the two triumviri, now assured of vie* 
tfty, expressly ordered by no means to suffer the gene- 
ral to esci4>e, for fear he should renew the war. Thus 
the whole body of the enemy seemed clu^fiy intent oii 
Brutus alone, and his cloture seemed inevitable. In 
this depkrable^ exigence, Luciliusi* his friend, was re* 
solved by his^wn death to effect his genQOal'^ delivery. 
Upon perceiving a body of Thradan horse closely pur- 
suing Bratus,'andjust upon the point of taking him, he 
boldly threw himself in their way, telling them that he 
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wis Bmtus. The ThTidfaui overjoyed witfc sa great a 
prizes immediately dispateht^ some of tbeir companions 
with the news of their iracce^ to thearmy . Uponwhich 
the ardour of the pursuit now abatingy Anthony marched 
out to meet his prisoner^ and to hasten his deaths or in^* 
suit bis mis^rtunes. He was followed hy a great num* 
bervof officers and soldiers, some silently deploring the 
&te of Stt virtuous a man $ others reproaehing that m^n 
desira^Iife for which he consented to undergo capti?i- 
ty. Anthony now seeing the Thradans approach^ be- 
gan to prepare himself for the interview ; but the fait hM 
Lucilios, advancing with a cheerful air, " It is not Bru^ 
** lus>" said he, « that is taken>; fortuqe has not yet ha^ 
"the power of commiuing so great an outrage upon vir»> 
« tue. As for my^^life, it is welt spent in preserving his 
^*- honour ; take it) for I have deceived you ." Anthony, 
struck with so much fidelity, pardoned him upon the 
spot ; and from that time forward, loaded him with ben* 
dStS) and honoured him with his fri^dship. 

In the mean time Brutus, with a small number of- 
friends, passed over a rivulet, and night coming oA) sat^ 
down under a rock whidh concealed him from the pur^- 
suit of the enemy* After taking breath for a little time,- 
and casting his> eyes up to heaven^ he repeated a lincj^ 
fr«Mn Euripides, containing a wish to the gods,, *« that 
*^ guilt shouldnot pass in this lilift without puni8hment.**^ 
Td which he added another from the same poet, " O Vir-. 
** tue ! thou empty name, 1 have worshipped thee as a . 
*< real god, but thou art on^ the slave of fortune.** He-, 
then called tomind, with great tenderness, those whom 
he had seen perish in battle, and sent out one Statilioa^ 
to give him some informatioYi of thos#*t^at. remained ; 
but he never returned,' being killed by a party- of the- 
enemy's horse*- Brutusi judging veiy' rightly of his fete, 
now resolved to die likewise, and ^poke to those who. 
stood- roimd him to. lend him their last sad assistance. / 
None of them, however, would render him so melan- 
choly a service. He therefore called to one of his slavey 
to perform what he so ardently desired : but Strato, hi^ 
tulor^oiBe^red himself) crying out, ♦< That it should ryc- 
O l^. 
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^^^ ver be vi4 Uiac Brutust in kblaac extretnitf i stood in 
*^ need of a slave for want of a friend.'' Thm sayiag^ 
smd averting his head, ke ^seuled the »vord's point 
to Brutusi who tiirew himself upon ity and immediately 
expired* 

From the moment of Brutus's death, the triumviri be- 
gan to act as sovereigns! ^anA ta divide the Roman do^' 
minions between them, as theirs by right of conq^iest. 
However, thomgh there was apparently three who parti- 
cipated all power, yet iafact ovJy two were «ctiiaUy pos- 
sessed of it, siBce Lepidua was at first admitted, merely 
to curb the miHual jealousy of Anthony md Augustus ^ 
and was possessed neither of interest m the armyy nor 
authority amc»>g the people* Th^ irst care waa to> 
ponish those whom they had (brmerl|r marked for ven# 
geance* Hortensius, Drustu, and QuintUius Varus, aU^ 
men of the first rmk in the commonwealth^ either killed < 
themselves or were sl^. A senator tsoA his son were 
ordered to cast lou for their lives, but both re&ised it i 
the father vohmtarily gave himself up to the eaLecutionen 
smd the eon stidi>bed himself before his &c^ Another 
begged to have the rites of burial after his death i to 
^hich Augustus replied, ^* That he shoiild findagrai^ 
<^ in the vultures that devoured him/' But chiefly the 
people lamented to seethe head of Brutus sent to Rmae^ 
to he ^rowQ. at the foot of Ciesstr's statue. His ashes, 
however^ were sent to bis wife Porcia, Cato'a 'daughter, 
whov following thjs exan^leof her husband and f^dher, 
killed herself) bar swaAowing burning coals^ it ia ob^^ 
ser^d, that of aU thoni wbo had a hafeui in the death of 
Caesar, not one died * natural deaith. 

The powet of the triumviri being thua established; 
upon the mm of the commonwealth, they now, beigan 
. to think of enjoying that homaige to which they had? aa-* 
j^red. Anthony went into Gceecei to receive the flatte- 
ry of that refined people, 9Std spent some time at Athens^ 
^on versmg among the pfailosof^ra, and tissialing 9A. their 
^spuftes in person. From ih^co ha passi^d over inta 
Asia> where ali the jnonarchs of thoEast^ who acknow-' 
lei|ged the Roman power, came top^ Mm their obe^ 
#sHce ; While the fairest princesses strove to gain h£K 
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favour fay ltegi«atii6S0 of their {>rtseiiUfj; or Uie nUuto- 
menta m their beaotv* In lUs maimor he proeeecied 
from kkigdom to idngdom, ot^Mlded hj a crofwd cS 
iov€3«igi»9 exactini^contrilmtiXNa^ diftlt&uung favourii 
and giving away crowns with caprickms imolence. He 
presented the kingdom of Cappadocia toSjaenea, iapre* 
judice of Ariatathea^ oi^ bocanae he found pledumre in 
the besoitf of GlaphTTdy the mother of th^ Uain^k He 
settled Herod in the l^igdom of Judea and supported 
him agunst every opposer. Butaiii6ngalltheKi?erei|^ 
oi the East who shai^ his fayours, qone had so large a 
part as Cleopatra, the cekbraied queen of Egypt. ^ 

It happened that SerapioU) her governor in the i^aad 
of Cyprusy had fomierly furnished some succours u> the 
conspirators i and it was thought proper that he should 
answer for his conduct on that occasbn* Accordinglyf 
having received orders frcmt Anthony to come and cleur 
herseu of this xmputadicmof inlideUtyy she r^idtly coai* 
plied^ equally conscioua:of the goodness of her 6attse# 
and the power of her beauty. . She was now m her twent 
ty-Mv«nth yean «id consequent]y> hsd improved thoae 
ailurementst^ art^ vMchy in earlier agO} areseldonr 
attended to. Hep address and wit were stiU fiarther 
Iieightened, s^ though there were some womenin Rome 
that were her equals in beauty, ntmp could rival her jot 
the cinurms of seducing conversation. Anthony-wsQ now 
in Tarsus, a city of Cilida, when Cleopatra resolved to 
attioid his court in perst^* She sailed to mei^ him 
down the river Cydnus, st ^e moutk of which tise d^ty 
stood wkh tiwi inmost ^mptuous pageantry^ Her gaBey 
Was covered wiihgcdd, the sails of pmrple;: hirm and 
iloatiDg m tjie wind. The oan^ of silver kepi time to 
the sound of fi^es Stud |i^mboIs« She i^rs^ lay re- 
elkied on a^eouch spangled with stars of ^4y ^oid with 
suebornamentaas poets and painters had usually ascribe 
ed ta Vmus. Oh each side ^re bc^a like Cupida, who 
&nned Mer by' tums^; while the most beautiind nymplMi 
drest Uke Naiades and* GriiceB,^ere placed at proper 
dlsts»e^arou»d her. Upon tl^ banks of the river were 
kept bunuag die mtost excpsfsite perfumes, wlule an iir^ 
State mmsber of pe^le gaaedufonthe sights wtehh a 
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ndxture of delight an4 admiitdoa. . Anthony was cftpv 
tl^E^^ with her beAttty> and leaving aH his faiunness to 
satisff his passion, shottly after followed her into Egypt; 
There he continued in all that ease and softness to which« 
his vicious heart was prone, and which that .luxurious n 
people were able to supply* 

W hile he remained thus idle in Egypt, AtigustusyWhcr » 
took upon himself to lead back the veteran troops and set« 
tie them in Italy, was assiduously em|^oyed in provide 
ing ibr their subaistance« He had promised them lands > 
at heme as a recompense for their past servii^s i but they- 
could not receive their new granu without turning out 
the former inhabitants. Inconsequence of this, tiiulti- 
tudes of women with children in their armsy whose ten-« 
der years and innocence excited universal, compassion. . 
daily filled the temples and streets wiUi their distress-^ 
ses* Numbers of husbuidmen.and shephehls came to . 
deprecate the conqueror^s intention, or to obtain an hab-^ 
itation in some other part of the worlds Among/ thi»T 
number was Virgil, the poet, to whoth mankind owe 
more obligations than to a thousand conquerors, who irt r 
a humble manner begged permisdon to retain hbpatri<n 
monial farm. Virgil. obtained his request, but the rest 
of his <:ountrymen; of Mantua and Cremoha weie turned % 
out without mercy; 

Italy and Rome now felt thte most extreme miseiies, . 
die insolent soldiers plundered at will, while Sextus Pom- 
pey being master of the sea, cut ofTall foreign conimu- ^ 
nication, and prevented the people's receiving their usual , . 
supplies of com. To these mischiefs were added the« 
commencement of another civil. war. Fulvia, the wife 
of Anthony, who had been left behind hifn at Rome^ . 
had -felt for some time, all the rage of jealotisy, and r 
resolved to try every method of bringing back her hius*^. 
band from the arms of Cleopatra. She considered a 
breach with Augustus as the only probable me^s of; 
rousing himfrom his lethargy ; and accordingly, with the 
assistance of Lucius, her bnrther-in-law, who was the con-* 
sul, and entinely devoted to her interest, she began lo so^ . 
the seeds of dissention. Th^ pretext was that Amhbny^ 
^uld faaye a share io. the diatribution of lamia as .welk. 
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. las Augustas. This produced ncgociations between 
them, and Augustus offibred to make the veterans them- 
selves umpires in the dispute. Lucius refused to acquis 
esce; and being at the head of more than six legions^ 
anostly compost ofsuch as were disnossessedj he resolv- 
ed to compel Augustus to accppt of whatsoever terms 
he should olTer, Thus a new war was excited between 
Augustus and Anthony, or at least the generals of ihe 
latter assumed the sanctimi of his name. Augustus how- 
ever, was victorious : Lucius was ^hemmed in between 
two armies, aod constrained to retreat to Persia, a city 
of Etruria, where he was closely besieged by the oppo*- 
site party. H^ made many desperate sallies, and Ful- 
via did all in her power to relieve him, but without suc- 
cess* He was at last, therefore, reduced to such extre- 
mity by famine, that he came out in person and delivered 
himself up to themei-cy of the conqueror, Augustus 
received him very honourably, ahd generously pardoned 
him and all his followers. 

. Anthony having heard of his brother** overthrow, 
and his wife's being compelled to leave Italy, was resolv- 
ed to oppose Augustus without delay. He accordingly 
sailed, at the head of a considerable fleet from Alexan- 
dria to Tyre, and from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and had an interview withTulvia, his wife, at Athens.-^ 
He much blamed her for occasionii^gthe late disorders, 
testified the utmost contempt for her person, and leavxn§( 
her upon her death bed at Sycion, hastened into ital}r 
to fight Augustus. They both met at Brundusium, an'4 
it was now thought that the flames of a civil war were 
going to blaze out once more. The fi>rces of Anthony 
Were numerous, but mostly new raised ; however, he 
%v!lsiissisted by Sextus Pompeius, who, in these oppo- 
sitions of interest, was daily coming into power. Au^ 
gustus was at the head of those veterans who bad al-* 
ways been irresistable, but who seemed no way disposed 
to fight against Anthonys, their former general. A- ne^ 
gociation w^s therefore proposed ; and by the. activity of 
Cocceius, a friend to both, a reconciliation was effected. 
All offences and affront$ were mutually forgiven ; and 
to cemmt the unbn, a marriage was c9ncUided between 
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An^oDj and OcUivia^ tho fttM«r a£ Augustus. A Uem 
diTMloa of the Roman empire ifras mftde betwei^ them ; 
AagU8t\a& waft to have the aimmaiid <rf the Wes^ An-^ 
thoajF of th« £a$t, while Lepidua was ol^ged to €<9itent 
himseH wiUi ^le fMrovinc^ in Afciqft. As fef Sesttus 
Pompeius, he was permitted4o retain all the idaiids he 
had already posaesoed, together with Pelopdnnesita : he 
was also granted the privilege of dethandiiig thejei^sul- 
ship iQ,his absence ; and of discharging tluit office by 
9nf of his friends. It was likewise stipula^ to leave 
the sea (^n, and pay the people what com Was due oat 
ef Sicily. Thus a general peace %vas concluded, to the 
great satisfaction of the people> who expected acessatioa 
from adl their calan^ties. 

This calm seemed to continue for s(»ne time : Antho* 
ny led his forces agsunst the Parthiana^ over iirhom 1:^ 
lieutenant, Ventidius> had gained some advantages^ Au« 
gustiis drew the greatest part of his army into CUnli 
where there were some disturb^ces ; and Pompey went 
to secure his newly ceded pixivince to his interests it 
was on this quarter that fresh motived were giveti bat 
venewin|^ the war. Amhonyv who was obliged l^y trea* 
tf to quit Peloponnesus^, refused to evacuiite ittUl Pom^ 
pey had satisified him for such debts as were due to hii^ 
fpom the inhabitants. Thb Pompey would by no means 
cempdy with, but immediately fitted dut a new ftaeif add. 
renewed his former enterprizes^ by ctmiog off sildieom 
aed prcKvlsions as were consigned toXtaly.. I^m thii 
grievances of the poor were again rienewe^and thep^o^ 
pie began to complain, tha% instead of throe tgrtuita^ 
they were now oppressed by foUi?. 

In this exigencevAugyistus, who had long-.m^iitatcdt 
the besfcmeans of dimini&lang the number, resolved tci; 
begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kepi tiie sta^ Ik 
€<Hiiiiiual alarm. He was master of two fiems^ cntti 
w^ich he had caused tcv be buik at !^veBna, aiid am>* 
titer which Menodorus, who revolted &om Poi*ipeyt. 
brou^t to Ms aid. Hk first attempt was ta in«adc% 
Sicily J but being averppwered i» his passage by Pom*- 
peff and afterwards shattered in a sterm^ lie was obliged 
to defer ht» designs to tl:(P e^uis^ your* Dories; xhisi 
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intcTvkH tei^ tWkSorctdbf .^L^mtfbih&Ui of one hun*- 
li^didnd twenty ships, gli^0ii hkm bj Aathonj, vith 
which he I'eselwd once more to invade Siei||^ on three 
<iQvei3d qaatters. But fortune seemed still determined 
to oppose him. He wss a secend time dkahled and 
shattered by^ a stopmf-vhich so raised lite vanity of Pom* 
pey» tbat>lie be^m to stylo hinmelf the son of Neptmie* 
Howevert Augustus was not to be iotimidated by aay 
dis^ces r.for^fhairing^^ shortly refitted his navy, and re- 
cruited hU forces, ^hie gave the commimd of both to 
Agrippa, hi«i faithful fri^d and jasoeiate m war. Agrap- 
pa proved him.serf worthy of the trust reposed in turn ; 
h»e began his opeiations by a victory over Potnpey ; and 
though he was shortly after worsted himseif, he teon af- 
ter gave hk adversary a complete and final overthi»w. 
TKusun4one,Pc^.pby resolved to fiy to Aftthony , from 
whom: he expected retoge^ as he had formerly obliged 
tliat triumvir b^ giving protection to his mother- How- 
e;ver, ^ gleam of hope olBecin^, fee tried once more, at 
the head of a smadi body of men, to make himself inde- 
pendent, 9nd cven^urprfsed Anthony's lieutenants, who 
hadbeen sent to accept <^ his submission . Nevertheless 
he was at last /abandoned by his soldiers, and deliver^ 
up to Titus, Anthony^s lieutenant, whis shortly after 
caused him to be slain. 

The d^atb of this general removed one very powerftil 
c^>aitacleto the ambition of Attgustus, and he resolved 
to toke the eatiiest opjwrttinity to get rid of the rest of 
his aSsodates. 

An offence soon after this was furnished by Lepidus, 
that served as a .suffieient psetext to Augustus for de- 
priving him of his share in the. triumvirate. Being at 
the head of twenty *two legions, :n^th a strong body of 
on^alryrheidlysuppos^d that his present power was more 
than ^1 equivalent to the popularity of Augustus. He 
tbeteCore resdved upon addmg Sicily, where he then 
^vas, to his ptovince, pretending a right, as having first 
iirvadedit. r Augustus sent to expostukiie upon these 
proceckling^but Ije^usiiercely replied, '^ That he was 
determim^l to have his share in the admlnistratioB, and 
would no longer submit to let one alone possess ail the 
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Authority.** Augusuis was pfeviotisly infonned of the 
disposition of Lepidus's soldiers ; fc^ he had by his ^- 
cret intrigues and largesses, entirely attached them to 
bimselL . Wherefore^ vrithout further delays bCf with 
gtwtbddfwss went alone to the camp of Lepidus, and - 
with no other assistance than his private bounties, and 
the authority he had ^;ained by his former victories, de- 
pc«ed his rival. Lepidus was deprived of all his former 
authorityi uid banished to Circ«um, where he continued 
the rest of his life, despised by his friends, and to all a 
melancholy object of blasted ambition. 

There remamed now but one obstacle to his ambition^ 
which was Anthony, whom he resolved to remove, and 
for thA purpose began to render his character as con-^ 
temptible as he pos^ly could at Rome. . In fact, An- 
theny'a conduct did not a little contribute to promote 
the endeavours of his amlntious partner. He had march- 
ed against the Parthians with a prodigious army, but 
was &>rced to return with the loss of the fourth part of 
his forces, and all his baggage. However, Anthony 
seemed quite regardless of contempt : alive only to plea* 
sure, and totally disregarding the business of the state, 
he spent whole days aiul nights in the company of Cleo- 
patra, who studied every art to increase his passion, and 
vary his entertainments. Few women have been so 
much celebrated for the art of giving novelty to plea- 
sure, and making triBes important : still ingenious in 
filling up the languid pauses of sensual delight with 
some new stroke of refinement, she was at one time a 
queen, then a bacchanal, and sometimes an huntress. 
She invented a society called the Inimitable ; and those 
of the court who made the most sumptuous entertain- 
ments carried away the prize. Not contented with shar- 
mg in her company aH the delights which Egypt could 
afford^ Anthony was resolved to enlarge his. sphere of 
luxury, by granting her many of those kingdoms which 
belonged to the Roman empire. He gave her all Phac- 
nicia, Celo Syria, and Cypriis, with a great part of Gi» 
licia, Arabia, and Judea, gifts which he had no nght tQ 
bestow, but which he pretended to grant in imitatior^ of 
Hercules. This complication of vice and folly at last 
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totafly exaisperated the Romans ; and Augustus) willing 
to take the advantage of their resentment^ took care to 
exaggerate all hisdefects. At length, when he found the 
people sufficiently irritated against him, he resolved to 
serfd Octavia, who was then at Rome, to Anthony, as if 
with a view of reclaiming her husband ; but, in fact, to 
furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring war against him, 
as he knew she would be dismissed with contempt. 

Anthony was now at the city of Leucoplis, revelling 
with his insiduous paramour, when he heard that Octa- 
via was at Athens upon her journey to visit him. This 
tfas very unwelcome news as well lo him as Cleopatra, 
who, fearing the charms of her rival, endeavouri^i to 
convince Anthony of the strength of her passion'by her 
sighs, languishing looks, and well feigned melancholy. 
He frequently caught her in tears, which she seemed as 
if willing to hide, and often entreated her to tell him the 
cause, which she seemed willing to supp ress. These ar- 
tifices, together with the ceaseless flattery and importu- 
nity of her creatures, prevailed so much u|km Anthony*a 
weakness, that he commanded Octavia to return home 
without seeing her ; andstilt more to exasperate the peo- 
ple of Rome, he resolved to repudiate her, and take Cleo- 
patra as his wife. He accordingly assembled the people 
of Alexandria in the public theatre, where was raised 
an alcove of silver, under which were placed two 
thrones of goldi one for himself, and the other for Cleo* 
patra. Thpre he seated himself, drest like Bacchus, while 
Cleopatra sat beside him cloathed in the ornaments and 
attributes of Isis, the principal deity of the Egyptians. 
On that occasion he declared her queen of all the coun- 
tries which he had already bestowed up<>n her ; while 
he associated Csesario, her son by Caesar, as her partner 
in the government To the two children which he had 
by her himself, he gave the title of king of kings, with 
very extensive dominions : and, to crown his absurdi- 
ties, he next sent a minute account of his proceedings 
to the two consuls at Rome. 

In the mean time, Augustus had now a sufficient pre- 
text for declaring war, and informed the senate of his 
P 
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intendons. Howeveri he defen%d~the execution of Us 
clebign for awhile^ bein^ then employed in quelling an 
insurrection of the Illyrians. The following year was 
chiefly taken up in preparations against Anthony, who 
perceiving his design, remonstrated to the senate that he 
had many causes of complaint against his colleague, who 
had seized upon Sicily without affording him a share :. 
alledging that he had also dispossessed Lepidusj and kept 
to"^ himself the province he had commanded ; and that 
he had divided all Italy among hb own soldiert^ leaving 
nothing to recompense those in Asia. - To this complaint 
Augustus was contented to make a sarcastic answer, ini'- 
plying, that It was absurd to complain of his distributioii 
of a few trifling districts in Italy, when Anthony, having 
conquered Parthia, he might now reward his soldier&: 
^xih cities and provinces. This sarcasm provoked hisL 
tp send nis army without intermission into Europe to 
meet Augustus, while he and Cleopatra followed to Sa- 
tnos, in order to prepare for carrying on the war with 
vigour. When arrived there, it was ridiculous enough 
tp behold the odd mixture of preparations for pleasure 
ajad for war. On one side, all the kings and princes froaa. 
Egypt to the Euxine sea, had orders to send him supplies 
both of men, provisions, and arms ; on the other side^. 
all the comedians, dancers, buffoons and musicians of 
Qreece, were ordered to attend him. 

This delay at Samos, and afterwardsatAthens^ where 
he carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, was cx^ 
tremely favourable to the arms of Augustus, who waa 
at first scarcely in a dbposition to oppose him had he 
gone into Italy ; but he soon found time to put himseHt 
in a condition for carrying on the war, ^id shortly after 
declaring it against him in form. At length both sides 
found themselves in readiness to begin the war,^ and 
their armies were answerable to the empire they contend^ 
ed for. The one was followed by all the forces of the 
5ast } the otjicr dr<w all the strength of the Weait to 
support his pretensions. Anthony's force composed a 
body of Ml* hundred thousand foot and twelve thousand 
horse, while his fleet amounted to five hundred ships o£. 
war. The army of Augustus mustered but eighty thou- 
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fend fo^t, but equalled hb adversary in the number of 
cavalry I his fleet was but half as nunierous as Antho- 
ny's ; however, his ships were better built, aAd manned 
with better soldiers. 

The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus' at th^ 
entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. Anthony ranged his 
ships before the mouth of Uie gulph, and Augustus drew 
up his fleet in opposition. Neither general assumed any 
fixed station to command in, but went about from ship 
to ship, wherever his presence was necessary. In the 
mean time, the* two land armies, on opposite sides of the 
gulph, were drawn up, only as spectators of the en- 
gagement, and encouraged the fleets by their shouts to 
engage. The battle began on both sides with great ar- 
dour ; and after a manner not practised on former occa- 
^ons. The prows of their vessels were armed with bra- 
zen points, and with these they drove furiously against 
-each other. They fought for some time with great fu- 
ry ; nor was there any advantage on either side, except 
a small appearance of disorder in the centre of Anthony's 
deet.^ ButaH of a sudden CUeopatra determined the 
ibrtune of the day* She was seen flying from the en- 
gagement, attended by sixty sail, struck perhaps with 
the terrors natural to her sex : but what increased the 
general amazement, was, to behold Anthony himself fol- 
lowing soon after, leaving his fleet at the mercy of the 
conquerors ; and the army at land soon after followed 
their example. 

When Cleopatra fled, Anthony pursued her in a five 
oared galley, and, coming along aide of her ship, enters 
ed it without seeing or being seen by her. She was in 
the stem, and he went to the prow, where he remained 
for some time slight holding his head between his hands. 
In this manner he continued three whole days, during 
Which, either through indignation or shame, he neither 
«aw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last when they were 
arrived at the promontory of Tenanis, the queen's fe- 
male attendants reconciled them, and every thing went 
on as before. Still, however, he had the consolation to 
suppose his army continued faithful to him, and accord- 
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lii^f dfajpatched orders to bit lieutenanti Canidios, ifi 
conduct It into Asia. Howev^r^ he was soon undeceiv- 
ed when he arrived in Africa, where he was informed 
of their submission to his rival. This account so trans- 
ported him with rage? that he was hardly prevented 
fVom kilting himself » but at length, at the entreaty of 
|us ^ends, he returned to Alexandria.' Cleopatra, how- 
ever, seemed to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes 
which had utterly abandoned her admirer. Having 
amassed considerable riches, by means of confiscation^ 
and other acis of violence, she formed a very singular 
and unheard of project : this was, to convey her whole 
fleet over the isthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and 
thereby save herselfin another region, beyond the reach 
of Rome, with all her treasures. Some of her vessels 
were actually transported thitlier,pursuant to her orders $ 
but the Arabians having burnt them^, and Anthony dis- 
suading her from the design, she abandoned it for a more 
improbable scheme of defending £^&yp^ against the con- 
queror. She omitted nothing m her power to put this 
advice in practice, and made, all kinds of preparaticms 
foe war, at least hoping thereby to obtain better terms 
froi^ Augustus. In fact, she always had loved Antho- 
ny's fortunes rather than his person ; and if she couM 
have fallen upon any method of saving herself^ thougb 
even at his expence, thei*e is no doubt but she would 
iiave embraced it with gladness. She even still had 
some hopes from the power of her charms, though she 
was arrived almost at the age of forty, and was desirous 

. of trying upon Augustus those arts which had been so 
successful with the greatest men of Rome. Thus in 

' three embassies, which were se<it one after another from 
Anthony to Augustus in Asia, the queen had alwajrs her 
secret agents, chs^rged with particular proposals in her 
name. Anthony de^red no more than that hislifc might 
be spared, and to have the liberty of passing, the remain- 
der of his days in obscurity. To these proposals Augus- 
tus made.no reply. Cleopatra sent him also public pro- 
posals in favour of her children ; but, at the same time» 
privacy resigned him her croivn, with all the ensigns 
of royalty* 1 o the queen's public proposids no answer 
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Wasgifen: to her private offer he replied, I7 giving 
her assuranceil of hts favour in case she sent away An- 
thony, or put him to death. These negociations were 
not so private but they came to the knowledge of An* 
thony, whose jealousy and rage every occurrence now 
contributed to heighten. He built a small solitary house 
upon a mole in the sea, and there shut himself up, aprey 
to all those passions that are the tormentors df unsuc- 
cessful tyranny. There he passed his time, shunning an 
Commerce with mankind, and professing to imitate Ti« 
mon, the man hater. However, his fuiious jealousy drove 
him even from his retreat into society ; for^ hearing that 
Cleopatra had i^any secret conferences with one Tl^rsus, 
an emissary from Augustus, he seized upo^ him, and 
having ordered him to be cruelly scourged* he sei>t him 
back to his patron. At the same time he sent letters by 
him, importing that he had chastised Thyrsus fo^r insult- 
ing a man in misfortune ; kut withal he ^avfs Augustus 
permiss^n to avenge himself, by scourging Hiparchus^ 
Anthony's freed man, in the same manner. The ter. 
renge in this case would have been highly pleasing t0 ^ 
Anthony, as Hiparchus had left him to job the fortunes 
of his more successful rival. 

^ Meanwhile the operations of the war were carried 
vigorously forward, and Egypt aooa after became again 
the theatre. of the contending^rmie^ of Rome. Guliur, 
the lieutenant of Augustus, took Pareloniutn , which open- 
ed the whole country to his incursions. On the other 
side, Anthony, whc^had still considerable forces by sea 
and land, wanted to take, that important place from the 
enemy . He thercfbye marched towards it, flattering him- 
self, that asjBoon as he should shew himself to the legions 
which he had once commanded, the affectiou for their. 
uncietU gejtieral would revive. He approached therefore^ 
and exhorted them to remeniber their former vows of 
fidelity. Gullus, however^ ordered all the trumpets to 
sound, in order to hinder Anthony.from being heard, so 
that he was obliged to retire. 

Augustus himself was b the mean time advancing 
with another army before Pelusium, which, by its strong 
V:2" 
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situatioiif might hare- retor|]<^d his progress for some 
time. But the governor of the city» either wanting cou* 
rage to defend it, or previously instructed by Cleopatra 
to give it upi permitted him to take possession of the 
place; so tliat Augustus had now no obstacle in his way 
to Alexandria^ whither he marched with all expedition. 
Anthonyi upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose him^ 
fighting with great desperation^ and putting the enemy's 
cavalry to flight. This slight advantage once more re- 
vived his declining hopes ; and» being naturally vaint 
he re-entered Alexandria in triumph. Then going, all 
armed as he was, to the palace» he embraced Cleopatrai 
and presented her a soldier who had distinguished him** 
self m the late engagement. The queeh rewarded him 
sery magnificently, presenting him with an head piece 
and breast plate of gold. With these^ however, the sot* 
dier went off the next night to thov other army, prudent* 
ly resolving to secure his riches by keeping on th^ 
Strongest side. Anthony could not bear thb de&ctiont^ 

* without fresh indignation; hei resplved^ therefore ito 
pake a bold expiring effort by sea and iand, but previ- 
liuiljr offered ^o fight his adversary in single combaty 

^^Aw^stus too well knew the inequality of their situations 
to comply with this forlorn offer ; he only therefore 

' coQliy replied, that Anthony had ways^ough to die be* 

^ Sides by single combat. 

Tlie day after, lie posted tlxe few troops he had re* 
malning upon a rising ground near the city, from whence 

' he sent orders to his gallies to engage the enemy. There 
lie waited to be a spectator of the combat ; and at first 

" iie had the satisfaction %o see them advance in good or^ 
der ; but his approbation was soon turned into rage^ 
when he saw his ships only saluting those of Augustusy 
and both fleets uniting togethery and soling back ,intQ 
the harbour. At thje very same time, his cavalry de- 
serted bim- He tried, however, to lead on his infantry^ 
which were easily vanquished, and he himself compelled ^ 
to return into the town. His anger was now ungo* 
vernable. He could not help crying out aloud as he 

-a^st, that he was betrayed by Cleopatra^ and dejiyered 
by her fo those whofor her sate alone were his enemiesv 
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In tbese susi^doiis be was not deoeiVed ; for k vms Vf 
aetcret ordeirs from the qui»on that the Beet bad past over 
to cheeoemy. 

Qleo{iatrst bad, £dr a long whUe» dreaded the cITects 
of Anthooy's je^liMisy^aDdbad sometime before pre* 
pared a method of obviating any sudden sallies it might 
prodjuce. Near the temple of IsIs she had erected w 
buildingt which was seemingly designed for a sepulchre. 
Hither she removedall her treasi^es and most valuable 
efiects, coverln^.them oyer with torches, &ggots> and 
other con>bustU)le matter* This sepulchre she designed 
to answer a double puipose, as well to screen her itom 
the sudden res^itn^ents of Anthony^its to make Augustus 
believe that ^e would bum all 1^ treasures, in case 
he re&ised her proper terms <^capitulation« Here there* 
fore she retirea from Anthony^^ present Airy, shutting 
the ^tes wluch were, fortified whh bolts and Jbars or 
^ron; b^tia the mean time gave orders that a report 
should be sf)tread of her deathvwhich news soon reached 
Anthoay^ wd recalled aU his former love and tender- 
ness. This poor wret(:h was now a being, subj^t tojte 
gust of every pas&ioii, ^nd ^ush of them in exireme^^AHe 
BOW lamented her death with the same violence he^nd 
but a few minutes bdbre seemed to desire it. " Wi^)^- 
" ed man,'' cried he to himself: " what is there now 
^ worth living for) since all that eould^oelh or soften my 
^ cares is departed ? O Cleopatra^'' continued he, being 

r\t to his chamber, <' cHir separation does not so much 
ajEEUct me> as the disgrace 1 suffer in permitting a wo- 
^ man to^pstruct me in the w«ys ol dying/' He called 
one of his freed men, named Eros, whom he had en* 
gaged by oath to killhim, whenever fortune jihould drive 
Kim to this last resource. Eros being commanded to 
perform his promise, tbis faithful ibllower drew the sword 
as if going to execute his orders ; but turning his face, 

gunged it into his own bosom, and died at his master's 
et, Anthony for a while hung over his faitbM ser* 
yant, and commending his fidelity, took up the swor4| 
with which, stabbing himself in the belly, be fcU back- 
ward upon a little couch. Though the wound was mwjr- 
dd^y:et the klood stopppf, he recovered his spirits^imd 
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eattiestlf conjured those who were come intd the redift 
to {nit in end to his life ; but they all fled, being seized 
with fright and horror. He therefore continued in this 
nanner for aome time^ still erf ing out and writhing with 
pain, till he waa informed by one of the queen*s secretti- 
ries that his mistress was still alive. He then earnestly 
desired to be carried to the plftce where she was. They 
accordingly brought him to the gate of the sepulchre ; 
but Cleopatra, who would not permit it to be opened 
appeared at the window, and threw down cords, with 
which, with some difficulty, they pulled him up. They 
gently laid him on a couch, where she gave way to her 
sorrow, tearing her clothes, beating her breast, and kis* 
skag the wound of which he was dying. Anthony en* 
treated her to moderate the transports of her grief, ask* 
ed for wine, and exhorting her not to lament for his mis» 
fortunes, but to congratulate him upon his former felici- 
ty, to consider him as one who had lived the most pow<^ 
erful of men, and at last died by the hand of a Roman; 
Just as he had done speaking he expired, and Proculus 
made his appearance by command of Augustus, who 
bad been informed of Anthony^a desperate conduct. He 
was sent to try all means of getting Cleopatra Into his 
power. Augustus having a double motive for his soli*' 
citude on this occasion ; one, to prevent her destroying 
the treasures She had taken with her into the tomb : the 
other, to preserve her person as an ornament to grace 
his trium]^. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guardi 
and would not confer with'Proculus except through the 
gate, which was very well secured. In the wean time» 
Gallus, one of Augustus's soldiers, entered with two 
more by the window at whith Anthony hadbl^n dravm 
up ; upon which Cleopatra perceiving what happenedj 
drew a pcugnard, and attempted to stab herself, but was 
prevented. 

Augustus was extremely pleased at .finding her in his • 
power : he sent EfMiphroditus to bring her to hb palacet 
and to watch her with the utmost <ircumspection. Hd - 
was likewise or^red to use her in every respect with that 
deference and submission which were due to her rank^ 
and to do everything iw his power to render her captiv^*>^ 
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ty agreeaUe. She was pennitied to haye the honour 
of granting Anthony the rites of bmrial) and formsbcd 
vri^ every thing ahe dewed that was becoming his dig«* 
nity to receive, or her love to offer. Yet still she lan- 
guished under her new coi^ement s her exoessivfe sor- 
row, her many losses, and the blows ^e had g^ven her 
bo&Om, produced a fever, which she seemed willing to 
increase. She resolved to abstain from taking any nou- 
rishment, uo4^r the pretence of a regimen necessary for 
her disorder ; but Augustus, being made acquainted with 
the real motive by her pfaysici^, began to threaten her 
wUh regard to her children in case she persisted. 

In the mean time, Augustus made his entry into Alex- 
andria, taking^ care to initiate the fears of the inhabi- 
tants, by conversing Camiliarly as he went sdong with 
Areus, a philosopher, and a native of the place. The 
citizens, however, ti.embled at his approach ; and when 
be placed himscflf upon the tribunal, they prostrated 
thetnselves with their £»ce8 to the ground before him, 
like criminals who waited the sentence of th^* execution. 
Augustus presently oi^dered them to rise, telling them 
that three motives induced him to pardon them. His 
respect for Alexander, who was the founder of their city ; 
ills admiration of its beauty ; and his friendship for Are* 
liS, their fellow citizen. Two only of particular note 
were put to death upon^this occatoon ; Anthony^s eldest 
,son .AjUyllus, and Caesario, the son of Julius Caesar, both 
betrayed into his h^ds by their re^ective tutora, who 
themselves suffered for their perfidy shortly after. As 
fbr the rest of Cleopatra's children, he treated them with 
great gentleness, leaving them to the care of those who 
,were entrusted with their education, who had orders ip 
provide them with every thing suitable to their birth. 
As for her, when she was recovered from her late indis- 
position, he came to risit her in person ; she received him 
lying on a couch in a careless manner ; and, upon his 
entering the apartment, rose up to prostrate herself be^ 
fore him« She was drest in nothing but a loose robe. 
Her misfortunes had given an air of severity to her fea- 
turesy her hair vras dishevelled, her voice trembling, her 
comptexion pale, and her eyes red with weepbg } yet 
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siitt her iMitaral beati^ seemed to n^am tliroii|:h the 
distrea^,tlMt4urroiiii^ her; a&d the grac^ of her 
motteoi eod the aUiiringsoftnevs of her looks^ still bore 
teitiiiKinf to theforaier power of her charms. Augustus 
Bttsed her with his aaual compteisftnce, aind desiring 
her to sit, placed hia^If beside her. Cleopatra had 
been prepared for this interview, and made use bf every 
method she'^ould think of to pro|Mtiate the conqueror. 
She tried apologiesi entreaties, ^nd allurements, to ob- 
tain hb favour, and softev his resentitient. She began 
bf attempting to justify her conduct ; but when her art 
and skill &iled a^nst manifest proofs, she turned her 
defence into supipHicatiims. ^She tailed of Cesar's hu* 
mantty to those in distress ; she read Some of his letters 
to heri full of tenderness, «id enlarged upon the long 
intimacy that had passed between them. *< But of what 
^^ sertice^** cried she, ^are now aH his benefits to me! 
** Why could I not die with hfani • Yet he stMl lives; 
** flaetbinfea I see him still before me ; he revivesm you.** 
Augustus was no stranger to this method of ^dress ; 
)Mit he remained firm afcainst all attscks, answering al- 
way s with a cold ^ifibrence^ whkh obliged her to give 
her attempts a di^rent torn. - She 4$ow addressed his 
avarice, presenting him with an inventory of her trea- 
sures and jewels, This gave occasion to a very singu* 
lar scene, which shews tkm the little decorums of breeds 
ing were then by no means so carefully attended to as 
at present. Oiie of her stewards having alledged that 
$he mventory ws» defeetivet and that she Imd secreted 
part of her efiects, she feti into a violent passion, started 
fram ber<:mich, and catching him by the hair, gave hitn 
eeveral bk^ws tm the face. Augustus smiled at her in- 
Agnation ; 9nd lea^Bng her to the couch) desired her to 
be pacified. To this she repHed, that she could not bear 
being insuhed ^ the pi^esence of one whom she so high<» 
ly esteemed. " And supposing^ ^ cmd she, " that 1 . 
«' have secreted a few trifles, «m I to blame when they 
*' are reserved not ^myself but for Livia and.Octavia, 
<' whom I hope to make my intercessors with you ?" 
This excuse, which intimated a desire of living, was not 
disagreec^te to Attg«stu% who pol^y assured her that 
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slie was at liberty to keep wfafttever she had reserved, and 
that in every thing the should be indulged to the height 
of her expectations. He then took leave and departed, 
imagining he had reconciled her to life, and to the in- 
dignity ofbcing shewn tti the extended triumph which he 
was preparing for his return to Rome s but in this he was 
deceived. Cleopatra all this time had kept a correspon- 
dence with DohibeUa,^70ung^ Roman ot highhinh in 
the camp of Augustus, wlio, perhaps from compaisios, 
or stronger motives, was interested in her imsfbrtunes ; 
by Mm she was secretly htformed that Augustus deter- 
mined to send; her off m three dajrs, tc^ether vdth her 
children, to Rome^ to grace his tnutmplMint entry. She 
nmv, therefore, deterromed upon dying; shenowthr^ 
hers^f upon Anthony's colony bewailed her captivity, 
and renewed her protestatiocis^ not to survive htm. 
Having bathed, and ordered a sumptuous bancpiet, she 
a:tticed herself in the most ^len^d manner. She then 
feasted as usual, and socm atter ordered M but her at^ 
texuiantsy Charmion and Iras, to leave iheroom. Then, 
having previoutly ordered anasp to be secretly conveyed 
to her in a basket of fruit, s|» sent a Utter to Augustus^ 
infomdng him of her &tal purpose, smd desMng to be 
buried in the same tomb wij^ Antbonf . Augustas, up- 
on receiving the letter, instantly dispatched messengers 
to stop her intentions, but th«y amved too late. Upon 
enteiing the chamber, they bekeld Cleopatra lying dead 
i»p<ni a gilded ccMich, arrayed in her royal robes. Near 
her Iras, one aS her faitb&l attendants, w;as stretched 
lifeless at the £eet of her mistress ; and Charmion her* 
self* almost expiring, was settling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra's head. *^ Alas I" cried one of the messen- 
gers, " was this well done, Charmion ?" " Yes,** repli- 
ed she, ^^ it is well done ; suph a death becomes a glori- 
<< oua queen, descended from a race of noble ancestors." 
On pronouncing these words, she fell down and died 
vrith her much loved mistress. 
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CHAP. XXU. 

From the hegtnmng of the reign ofAugustus^ to the 
death ofDomitian^ the last of the twehe Cetears. 

mthe 4«ath of Anthonyy Au^stus was no# become 
itster of the Roman empire. He toon zhet re- 
turned to Rome in triumph} where^ by sumptuous feasts 
and magnificent shows, he began to obliterate the im- 
pressions of his former cruelty, «ud from thenceforward 
resolved to secure, by his clemency, a throne, the foun* 
• dations of which were laid in blood. He was now at the 
head of the most extensive empire that mankind had 
ever concurred in obeying. The former spirit of the 
Romans, and those characteristic marks that distin* 
guished them from others, were totally lost. The city 
was now inhabited by a concourse from all the countries 
of the world, and being consequently divested of all just 
patriotic principles, perhaps a monarchy was the best 
form of govemm^t that could be found to unite its mem- 
bers. However, !t was very remaiicable, that during 
these long contentions among themselves, and these hor* 
rid devastations by civil war, the state was daily grovring 
more formidable and powerful, and completed Uie des- 
truction of all the kings who presumed to oppose it. 

His first care was to assure himself of the friends of 
Anthony ; to which end he publicly reported that he 
had burnt jail Anthony's letters and papers without read- 
ing ; convinced, that while any thought themselves sus- 
pected, they would be fearful of ev^ offering him their 
friendships. 

As he had gained the kingdom by his army, sa'also he 
resolved to govern it by the senate. This body, though 
greatly fallen from their ancient splendour, he knew to 
be the best ordered, and most capaUe of wisdom and 
justice. To these, therefore, he gave the chief power in 
the adipinistratbn of his government, while he stiH kept 
the people and the army stedfiist to him by donatives 
and acta of fiiyour. By these means all the odium of 
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|ustice feU upon the senate^ and all the popularity of par<> 
don was solely his oM^n. Thus, restoring to the senate 
their ancient splendour, and discountenancing all cor- 
ruption, he pretended to reserve to himself a very mo- 
derate share of authority, which none could refuse him ; 
namely, an absolute power to compel all i^anks of the 
state to do their duty. This in fact, was reserving ab<* 
solute dominion in his own hands : but the misguided 
people began to look upon his moderation with astonish^- 
ment ; they considered themselves as restored to their 
former freedom, except in the capacity of promoting se^ 
ditidn ; and the senate supposed their ^wer re-estabHsh- 
ed in all things but their tendency to injustice. It was 
even said, that the Romans, by such a government^ los^ 
nothing of the happiness that liberty could produce, and 

.were exempt from^all the misfortunes it could occasic»K 
This observation might have some truth under such a 
monarch as Augustus now seemed to be ; but they were 
taught to change their sentiments under his successors) 
when they found themselves afflicted with all the pun* 
ishment that tyranny could inflict, or sedition make ne- 
cessary. 

After having established this adihirabie order, Au- 
gustus found himself agitated by different inclinations, 

.^d considered a long time whether he should keep the 
erapirey or restore the people to their ancient liberty. 
But he adopted Uie advice of Mscenas, who desired hinv 
to continue in power, and was afterwards swayed by 
him, not only in this instance, but on every other occa- 
sion. By the instrUctionji of that minister, he became 
gentle, affable, smd humane. By his advice it was« that 
he encouraged men of learning, and gave them mucfi of 

. his time and his friendship. They, in their turn, reliev- 
ed his most anxious hours, and circulated his praise 
through^the empire. 

Thvs, having given peace and happiness to the em- 
pire, and being convinced of the attachinent of all the 

. orders of the state to his person, he resolved upon im- 
phrtfssing the people with an idea of his magnanimity al- 

,.do« This was nothing less than making a shew <n tt- 
Q 
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signing his authority ; whereforciliating previously iiu 
structed his creatures in the senate how to act, he ad-^ 
dressed them in a studied speech, importing the difficul- 
ty of governing so extensive an empire ; a task which, 
he ^aid; none but the immortal gods were equal to. He 
modestly urged his own inability^ though impelled by 
every motive to undertake it : and then, with a degree 
of seeming generosity, frefely gave up all that power, 
which, as he observed, his arms had gained, and Uie se- 
nate had confirmed. This power he repeatedly ofierdd 
to restore, giving them to understand, that the time spi- 
rit of the Romans was not lost in him. This speech ope- 
rated upon the senate viriously, as they were more or 
less in the secret ; many believed the sincerity of his pro- 
fcssions, and therefore regarded his conduct as an act of 
unequalled heroism by any thin^ that had hitherto ap- 
peared in Rome ; others, equally Ignorant of hismotivea, 
distrusted his designs. Some there were, who, having 
greatly suffered during the late popular commotions, 
were fearful of having them renewed : but the majority^ 
who were entirely devoted to his interests, and instruct- 
ed by his ministers, frequently attempted to interrupt 
hijn while speaking, and received hist' proposal with pre- 
tended indignation. These ufianimously besought him 
not to resi^ the administration ; but upon his cbntinu- 
ing to dechne their request, they in a mimner compelled 
him to comply. However, that his person might be 
in greater security, they immediately decreed the pay 
of his guard to b^ doubled. On the other hand, that he 
might seem to make some concessions on his side, be 
permitted the senate to govern the weak internal provin- 
ces of the empire, while the most powerful provinces, 
and those that required the greatest armies for their de- 
fence, were taken entirely under his own command. 
Over these he assumed the i^ovemment but for ten yearsi 
leaving the people still in liopes of regaining their an- 
cient freedom, but at the same time laying his measures 
so well, that his government was renewed every ten years 
to his death. 

This shew of a resignation only served to confirm 
him in the einpire and the liear^ of the people. New 
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hcmoitirs ifttp helped ufon him. He was then first cal- 
led Augu^tts, a name I have hitherto usedi as that by 
which he is best 1uK>wn in history. A laurel was.order- 
ed to be planted at his gates. His house was called the 
fajaccy to distinguish it from that of ordinary citizens. 
ife was confirmed in the title of father of his country, 
and his person declared sacred and inviolable. In shorty 
flattery seemed on the rack to find out new mode's of 
pleasing him ;. but though he despised the arts of the 
senate) he permitted their homage, well knowing that 
among mankind titles produce a respect which enforces 
authority. 

Upon entering into his tenth consulship, the senate by 
oath approved of all his, acts, and set him wholly above 
the power of the laws. They some time after offered tq^ 
swear to not only aU the laws he had made, but such as 
he should make for the fqture. It was then customary 
with fethers upon their death bed to command their 
ehildreato carry oblations to the capitol, with this in*- 
scription, that at the dayof their death they left Augus- 
tus iQ health. It was determined tlUit no man should 
be put to death on such day s as the emperor entered th^ 
city. IJpm 9 (Jtearth of provisions, the people, in a bo- 
dy, entreated him to accept of the dictatorship : but^ 
though be undertook to be procurator of the proVisionsi 
he would by no means accept of the title of dictator^ 
which had been abolished by ^ law made when Anthony 
was consul. 

This accumulation of titles and emj^oyments did not 
in the least diminish his assiduity in filling the duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed by 
his command, tending to suppress corruption in the se- 
nate, and licentiousness in the people. He ordered that 
none should exhibit a sh^w of gladiators without orders 
Irom the senat^) and then no ottener than twice a year ; 
nor with more than an hundi^ and twenty^, at a time. 
This law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a period of 
the etApire ; when whole armies of these unfortunate men 
were brought at once upon the stage, and compelled to 
fight, often tillhalf of them were slain. It had been usual ^ 
also with th^ k^ghts^aiid soQie wom^ of the first distinc - 
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tioD) to exhibit themselves as dancers upm) the thettr^J 
lie ordered that not only they, but their chUdreA and 
^rand children, should be restrained from such exerctses 
for the future. He fined many that had refused to mar- 
ry at a certain age, and rewarded such as had many 
children. He ordered that virgins should not be mar-^ 
ried till twelve years of age, and permitted any perscm 
to kill an adulterer taken in the act. He enacted that 
the senators should be always held in great reverence, 
adding to their authority what he had taken from their 
power. He made a law that no man should have the 
freedom of the city without a previous examinsttion in- 
to his merit and character. He appointed new rules 
and limits lo the manumission of ^aves, and was him- 
self very strict in the observance of them. With regard 
to players, of whom he was very fond, he severely cx- 
iimined their morals, not allowing the least licentiousness 
ih their lives* nor indecency in their actions. Though 
he encouraged the athletic exercises, yet he would not 
permit women to be present at them, holding it unbe- 
coming the modesty of the sex to be spectators of tliese 
sports, which were performed by naked men. In order 
to prevent bribery in suing for offices, he took consider- 
able sums of money from the candidates by way of 
pledge ; and if any indirect practices were proved against 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all. ^ Slaves had been 
hitherto disallowed to confess any thing against their 
own masters; but he abolished the practice, ^nd first 
sold the slave to anotlver, which, altering the property, 
his examination became free. These, and many other 
laws, all tending to reform vic«, or deter from crimes, 
gave the manners of the people another complexion ; so 
that the rough character of the Roman was now softened 
into that of the refined citizen. 

Indeed his own example a goods deal tended to hu- 
manize his fellow-citizens ; for being placed above all 
equality, he had nothing to fear from condescension ; 
wherefore he was familiar with all, and suffered him- 
self to be reprimanded with the most patient humility. 
Though he was, by the single authority of his statioi^, 
capable of condemning or acquitting whomsoever li© 
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thougbt proper, yet he gave laws their proper course, 
and even sometimes pleaded for those he desired to pro-- 
tect. Thus Primus, the governor of Macedonia, hav- 
ing a, day assigned him for having made war upon the 
OdrUii, a neighbouring state, as he said, by the com- 
mand of Augustus, the latter denied the charge. Upon 
lAfhich the advocates for Primus desired to know with 
an insolent air, what brought Augustus into court, or 
who had sent for him ? To this the emperor submissive- 
ly replied, " The commonwealth;*' an answer which 
greaUy pleased the people. Upon another occasion, one 
of his veteran^soldiers entreated his protection in a cer- 
tain cause 'r but Augustus, taking little notice of his re- 
quest, desired him to apply to an advocate. "Ah," re- 
li^lied the soldier, *' it was not by proxy that I served 
"you at the battle of Actium.*' This reply pleased 
Augustus so much, that he pleaded liis cause in person 
said gained it for him. He was^ extremely afable, and 
' returned the salutations of the meanest persons. One 
day a person presented him a petition, but with so much 
awe, that Augustus was displeased with his meanness. 
** What, friend,'* cried he, " you seem as if you were 
^^offeringsometbiBg to an elephant, and not to a man;^ 
** be bolder/'' One day, as he was sitting on the tribu- 
nal in judgment, Maecenas^ perceiving by his temper, 
that he was inclined to be severe, attempted to speak to 
lum : but not being able to get up to tKe tribunal for 
the crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on which was 
written, " arise executioner.** Augustus read ft without 
any displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned those 
whom he Avas disposed to condemn. But what most 
of all shewed, a total alteration in his disposition, was 
las treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's gi^indson. 
This nobleman had' entered into a very dangerous con- 
spiracy against him ; but the plot was discovered before 
it was ripe for execution. Augustus for some time de- 
bated with himself how to act ; but at last his clemency 
pj^vailed; lie therefore sent for those who >>rere guilty ,^» 
and. after reprimanding them dismissed th^m all. But^ 
hte.was resolved to mortify Cinna by the greatness of Bi%^ 
Q 2 
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generosity ; for, addressing him in pa)rti:eiiUry ^ t ha^ 
** twice/* says he, ^* given you yOurlife, fitsttksatietiesi 
" my, now as a conspirator ; I now give yo\i the coni^til- 
'* ship ; let us therefore be friends for the future ; and 
^ let us only contend in shewing ivhether my confidienei 
•« or your fidelity shall be victqnous." This generbfeity> 
which the emperor very happily timed, had so good atl 
effect, that from that instadt all conspiracieis ceastd 
Stgainst him. 

In the practice of such virtues as the^e he passed a long 
teign of above forty years, in which the happiness of the 
people seemed to conspire with his otvn, not but that 
there were wars in the distant provinces of the empire 
during almost the whole reign, but they "Were rather the 
quelling of insurrections than the extending 6f domin^ 
ions ; for he had made it a rule, to carry on no opera- 
tions, in which ambition, and not tiie safety of the State, 
-was concerned. In fact, he seemed'the first Roman who 
t&tded at gaining a character by the arts of peace alonOf 
and who obtained the affections of the soldiers witlioUt 
any military talents of his oWn. Nevertheless the R^- 
inan arnos under his lieutenants were crowned with suc- 
cess. The Cantabrians in Spain who had revolted, were 
more than once quelled by Tiberius, his step son ; Agrip- 
pa, his son-in-law, and iEIius Lania, who followed tticTtk 
to their inaccessible mountains, there blocked them up, 
and compelled them, by fisunine, to surrender at discte- 
' tion . The Germsms aho gave some uneasiness by their 
repeated incursions into the territories OfGaul, but were 
repressed by Lollius. The Rhetianis were conquered bjr 
Brusus, the brother of Tiberius. The Bessi and Siala- 
t^, barbarous nations, making an irruption into Thrace, 
were overthrown by Piso, governor of Pamphylia, wiio 
gained triumphal honours. The Daciahs were repres- 
sed with more than one defeat : the Armenians also were 
"brought into due subjection by Caius, his grandscm^ 
The Getuliana, in Africa, "toc>k up arms : but \vere sub^ 
dued by the cJonsul Caius Cos.sus, who thence received 
tiie surname of Getulicus. A dangeroiiis war also wats 
carried on agaiiist the Dalmatians and Penn<mians, who 
iiaving^ acquired great strei^th by tlje continuant o£a 
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long peace, gatfaiered «m sfirmy of two hundred thousand 
foot and nine thousand hotte, threatetihvg Rome itsetf 
^th destimctioii. Levies Were therefore made in Italf 
with the utmost expedition ; the rcietan troops were re- 
called ^m all parts, and Augustua went to Arminivm 
for thie greater convenience of giving his directions. 
And indieed, though persotal valour Was bjr no means 
his shinihg ornament, y*etho man could give wiser. or- 
ders upon eviery emergency, or go with greater dispatch 
into all parts of his dbmitiiohs than he. This war con- 
tinued near three years, being principally managed by 
Tiberius uud Germamcus ; the lattier of whom gained 
reputation agairtst these fierce and barbarous multitudes. 
Upon their reduction, Bato, their leader being summon- 
ed before the tribliiVal of Tiberius, and being demanded 
how he <:ould offer revolt against the pov^er of Rome, 
the bold barbarian iS&plied, ^^ That the Romans% and not 
f^ he, were the aggressors ; idnce they^ had sent, instead 
" of dogs and shepherds to secure their flocks, only 
" wolves a^ hears to devour them.'* But the war, 

^ ^ which W£^ most fatal to the Roman interests, 

'2 * during this reign, was that which was managed 

' by Quintillius varus. This general invading 

the territorities of the Germans, was induced to follow 

the ^emy among theirforcsts and marshes with his army 

in separate bodies : there he was attacked by night, and 

entirely cut off, with his whole arhiy. These were the 

best and choicest legions of the whok eYnpire, either for 

valour, discipline, or experience. The afiBiction from 

this defeat seemed to sink very deep upon the mind ^f 

Augustus. He was often heard to cry out in a tone of 

anguish " Quintillius Varus restore me my legions ;**^ 

and some historians pretend to say that he never after 

- recovered the former serenity of his temper. 

But he had sonle uneasiness of a domestic nature in 
his own family that contributed to distress him : he h»d 
mairied Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, SJr the consent 
bf her husband, at a time she was six months gone^ 
NFVitli child. This w^s an imperious woman, and, con- 
scious of being beloved, she controlled him e^er ftfter at 
' h^t i^leawi-e. She ^ two 96ns by h^ former hUBbaft«h 
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"Tiberias the elder, whom she greatly loved ; and Dru* 
SU8) who was bom three tnimths after ahe had been mar-^ 
ried to Augustus, and who was thought to be his own 
son. The eldest of these, Tiberius, whom he afterwards 
adopted, and who succeeded him in the empire, was a 
^ood general, but of a suspiciousand obstinate temper ; 
so that though he was serviceable to Augustus in his !b- 
reign wars, yet he gave him but little qiiiet at home.— - 
He was at last obliged to go into exile for five years to 
the island of Rhodes, where he chiefly spent his time ia 
a retired manner, conversing^ with the Greeks, and ad- 
dicting himself to literature ; of which however he made^ 
afterwards but a bad use. D rusus, the son of Livia, died • 
in his return from an expedition against the Germans^ 
leaving Augustus inconsolable for hb loss. But his 
greatest affliction was the conduct of his daughter Julia, 
whom he had by Scriboim, hisformer wife. This woman 
whom he married to* his general Agrippa, and. after his 
death to Tiberius, set no bounds to her lewdness. Not 
contented with enjoying her pleasures, she seemed also 
earnest in procuring the infamy of her prostitutions. 
Augustus for a long time would notTjclieve the accounts^ 
he daily heard of her conduct, but at last could not help-^ 
observing them. He found she was aiTived at that est- 
cess of wantonness and prodigality, that she had her noc- 
turnal appointments in^the most public parts of the city; 
the very court where her father presided not being ex- 
empt from her debaucheries. He at first had thoughts 
of putting her to death ; but after some consideration he 
banished her to Pandataria, forbidding her the use of 
wine, and all suchdelicaciesj as could inflame her vicious 
inclinations : he ordered also that no person should come 
near her without his own permission,and sent her mother 
Scribonia with her to bear her company. Afterwards, 
whenever any attempted to intercede for Julia, his an- 
swer was, << That fire and water should^sooner unite than 
^ he with h*.** When some persons one <ky were more 
th^i usually urgent with him in her favour, he was dri- 
ven to. such an extremity c^f passion astowi^ that they .• 
might have such a daughter. However, she had two > 
SOTS by Agrippa named Caius and Ludtnb^fe>m whoBfti 
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great ex])ectations were Ibrined ; but they died yfJo^n 
acarcelf arrived at man's estate ; Lucius about five years 
after his father^ at Marseillies, and Caius two years after. 
Augustus having now, in a great measure survived all 
his contemporaries, at length, in the seventy-fourth year 
•f his age, began to think of retiring from the fatigues 
of state, and in some measure of continuing Tiberius, 
his son-in-law by Li via, his successor in his usual em- 
ployments. He desired the senate to salute him no lon- 
ger at the palace ticcording to custom ; Dor to take it 
amiss, if,, for the future, he could not converse with them 
as formerly. From that lime Tiberius was joined in the 
U Q government of the provinces with him , and in- 
766 v^^^^^ with almost the same authority. How- 
ever, Augustus could not entirely forsake the 
administration of the state, which habit had mixed with 
his satisfactions -, he still continued a watchful guardian of 
its interests, and shewed himself to the last a lover of 
his people. Finding it now therefore very inconvenient 
to come to the senate by reason of his age, he desired to 
have twenty privy counsellors assigned him for a year ; 
and it was decreed, that whatever measures ^ere resolv- 
ed upon by them together with the consuls, they should 
have entirely the force of a law. He seemed m some • 
measure apprehensive of his approaching end, for hst 
made his will, and delivered it to the vestal virgins. 
He then solemnized the census, or numbering the peo* 
pie, whom he found to amount to four millions, one hun.-*. 
dred and thirty-seven thousand ; which shews Rome to 
be equal to four of the greatest cities of modem times. 
While these ceremonies were performing by a mighty, 
concourse of people in the Campus Martins, it is said that 
an eagle flew round the emperor several times, and di- 
recting its flight to a neighbouring temple, perched over 
the nanoe of Agr^)pa, which was by the augurs con* 
ceived to portend the death of the emperor. Shortly 
after, having accompanied Tiberius in his march into 
Ulyria as &r as Beneventum, he was there taken ill of a ' 
diarrhoea. Returning therefore from thence, he came 
to Nola, near Capua, and there finding himself danger-. 
ously ill, he aeiit for Tiberius with the rest of his ptio&t 
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mtifiHkte friends and acquaintftnce. A fow hou»irb6£or<& 
his d^atb he ordered a lo6kliig-glass to be brougbt^ and 
his hair to be adjusted with more thao usual care- He 
then addressed his friends whom he beheld surrounding 
his bed, and desired to know whether he had properif 
played his part in life ; to which being answered in the 
affirmative, he cried out with his last breath, " then gire 
*• me your applause ;" and thus, in the scventy-sikth 
year of his age, after reigning forty-one, he expired in 
the arms of Livia, bidding her remember theirmarriago 
and farewell. 

The death of the emperor when known caused inex* 
pressible grief throughout the whole Roman empire ; it 
was even supposed that his wife Livia had soihe hand in 
hastening it, willing toprocure the succession more speed- 
ily for her son. However this be, she took care for some^ 
time to keep i| concealed, having guarded all the passa^ 
ges to the palsite ; sometimes giving out that he recover-- 
ed, and pretending a relapse. At length iiaving sett^d ^ 
the succession to her mkid, she puWshed the emperor's 
death, and at the same time the adoption of Tiberius to 
the empire. T he emperor's funeral was performed widi 
great magnificence. The senators being in their plaei^ 
Tiberius, on whom the care was devolved began a c&a^ 
solatory oration to them , but suddenly stopped In th# 
beginning of hit speech^ as unable to restrain the vio- 
.lence of his sorrow ; and, instead pf continuing, gave 
his notes to Drusus his son who read them to tiie senajte^ 
Aftfer this, one of the late emperor'a freed men publiely 
read his will in the senate hou^, wherein he made Ti-> 
berius and Livia his heirs ; and by that Livia was like- 
wise adopted into the Julian femily, and honoured with 
the name of Augusta. Besides his will, four other wri- 
tings of his were produced. One, in which he had left 
instructions concerning his fisneral ; another, containing 
^enumeration of his several exploits ; a third, compria* 
ing an account of the provinces, forces, and revenues 
of the empire ; and a fourth, a schedule of directions to 
Tiberius for governing the empire. Among these it 
was found tb be Kis opinion, that no man, how great a 
favourite soever he might be; should be entrusted with 
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toa much authority f lest it stould induce him to turn 
tyrant. Another maxim was^ that none should desire 
to enlarge the empire which was already preserved wUh 
difiBculty . Thus he seemed studious of serving his coun- 
try to the ver^ last, and Uie sorrow of the peo^e seem- 
ed equal to his s»siduity. It was decreed that all the 
women should mourn foi^ him a whole year. Temples 
•were erected to him ; divine honours were allowed him ; 
and one Nunserius Atticus, a senator willing to convert 
the adulation of the times to his own benefit, received a 
large sum of money for swearing that be saw him ascend- 
ing into heaven ; so that no doubt remained among the 
people concerning his divinity. 

Such were the honours paid to Au|^tus, whose pow- 
er began in the slaughter, and terminated in the happi- 
ness of his subjects ; so that it was said of him^ ^^ That 
<< it had been good, for mankind if he had never been 
" bom, or if he never had died.** It is very probable 
that the cruelties exercised in his triumvirate were su|^- 
gested by his colleagues ; or, perhaps, he thought, m 
the case of Caesar's death, that revenge was virtue. Cer- 
tain it is, that these severities were in some measure 
necessary to restore public tranquility ; for, until the 
Roman spirit wasomirely eradicated) no monarchy could 
be secure. He gave Ci Mi yj i emment an air suited to the 
disposition of the times ; he indulged his subjects in the 
pride of seeing the appearance of a republic, while he 
made them really happy in the ^ect^ of a most absolute 
monarchy, guided by the most consummate prudence. 
In this last virtue he seems to have excelled most mon- 
archs ; and indeed, could we separate Octavius from 
Augustus, he would be one of the mo^ faultless princes 
in history. 

•J Q Tiberius was fifty-six years old when he 
yg^ ' took upon him the government of the Roman 

A D 15 ^^P^^* ^^ ^^ ^P^S ^^^^^ ^ ^ profound 
* state of dissimulation under Augustus, and 
was not yet hardy enough to shew himself in his real 
character. In the beginning of his reign nothing ap- 
peared but prudence, generosity, and clemency. .But 
the snccoascssof Gcrmimicuat hi& nephew, overdo Oer- 
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mans, first brought his natural dispositions lo light, and 
discovered the malignity of his mind without disguise.*-^ 
He soon therefore, began to consult on the most specious 
means of humbling the popularity of-Germanicus, and 
removing this object of his suspicions. For this purpose 
he dispatched Piso to Germanicus, a person of a furious 
and headstrong temper, and in every respect fit to exe- 
cute those fatal purposes for ^bich he vas designed. 
His instructions were to oppose Germanicus upon every 
occasion, and to excite all the hatred against him which) 
without suspicion) he could, and even to procure his 
death if an opportunity should offer. This agent suc- 
ceeded ; Germanicus died soon after ; and, as it was 
universally believed by poison. 

Having- now no object of jealousy to keep him in 
awe. he began to pull off the mask entirely, and appear 
more in his natural character than before. - In ific be- 
ginning of his cruelties he took into his^onfidehce, Se« 
janus, a Roman knight, who foupd out the method of 
gaining his confidence by the most refined degree of 
dissimulation, being an overmatch for his roaster in his 
own arts. It is not well known whether he was the ad- 
viser of all the cruelties that ensued soon after ; but 
certain it is, that from the beginning of his ministry 
Tiberius seemed to become more fatally suspicious. 

Sejanus began by using all his address to persuade 
Tiberius to retire to some agreeable retreat, remote 
from Rome. By this he expected many advantages, 
since there could be no access to the emperor but by 
him. The emperor, either prevailed upon by his per- 
suasions, or pursuing the natural turn of his temper* 
which led to indolence and debauchery^ in the twelfth 
year of his reign left Rome, and went into Campania^ 
under pretence of dedicating temples to Jupiter and 
Augustus. Still growing weary of places where man^ 
kind might follow him with their complaints and dis- 
tresses, he withdrew himself into that most delightftiL 
island ofCaprea, three miles from the continent, an4 
opposite Naples. Buried in this retreat, he gave him- 
self up to his abandoned pleasures^ quite regardless of 
the miseries of his subjects. 
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In facti it had been happy for mankind had he given 
up his suspicions when he declined the fatigues of reign- 
ing, and resigned the will to do harm when he, divested 
himself of the power of doing good. But from the 
time of his retreat he became more cruel, and Sejanus 
always endeavoured to increase his distrusts. Secret 
spies and informers were placed in all parts of tlte city« 
who converted the most harmless actions into subjects 
* of offence. 

In consequence of this, Nero and Drusus, the chil- 
dren of Germanieus, were declared enemies t6 the state> 
and afterwards stari^ed to death in prison, while Agrip^ 
plna, their mother, was sent into banishment. Sabinns, 
Asinius Gallus, and Syriacus, were, upon slight preten* 
bes, condemned and executed. In this manner Sejanus 
proceeded, removing all who stood between him and 
the enq>i^ and every day increasing in confidence with 
Tiberius, and power with the senate. The number of 
his statues exceeded even those of the emperor ; people 
swore by his fortune, in the same manner as they would 
. have done had he been actually upon the throne ; and 
be wa» more dreaded than even the tyrant who actually 
enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity of his rise seem^ 
cd only preparatory to the greatness of his downfall. 
All we know of his first disgrace with the emperor is, 
that Satrius Secundus was the man who had tho bold- 
ness to accuse him of treason ; and Antonia, the mo- 
^ ther of Germanic)!^, seconded the accusation. , The se- 
nate, who had long been jealous of his power, and dread- 
ed his cruelty* immediately took this opportunity of go- 
ing beyond the orders of Tiberius, and instead of sen- 
tencing him to imprisonment, they directed his execu- 
tion. As he was conducting to his fate, the people ibad- 
ed him with insult and execration. H6 was pursued 
with sarcastic reproaches ; his statues were instantly 
thrown down, and he himself, shortly after, strangl^ 
by the executioner. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for far- 
ther executions. Plancina, the wife of Piso, Sextus 
Yestilius, Vescuhrius A tticus, and Jnlitis Marinus, wei:e 
R 
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executed^ his commamltor bebg »ttacWd to Sejanns. 
He began to grow weary of particular executions, audr 
gave orders that aril the accused should be put to death 
togetheri without further examination. The whole ci- 
ty was filled with slaughter and mourning. When one 
Camulius had killed himself to avoid thfe torture : 
" Ah," cried Tiberius, *' how has that man been able 
u to escape me !*' When a prisoner earnestly entreated 
that he would not defer his death : "No," cried the * 
tyrant, "I am not sufficiently -yoiir friend to shorten 
*' your torments." 

in this manner he lived, odious to all the worid, and 
troublesome to himself: an enemy to the Jives of oUiers^' 
and a tormentor of his own. At length, in the twenty- 
second year of his reign, he 'began to feel the approach* 
es of his dissolution, and all his appetites totally to for* 
sake him. He now, therefore, found it was time to 
thii)k of a successor, and at length fixed «ipon Caligula ;^ 
willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Caligula's conduct^ 
\f ith which he was well acquainted, to pover the memo- 
ly of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed willing to avoid his end, 
and strove, by cliange of place, to put off the inquietude 
of his own reflections. He left his favourite island, and 
went upon the continent ; and at last fixed upon the pro- 
montory of Misenum, in a house that formerly belong- 
ed to Lucullus. It was there that he fiell into sudi 
iAtnungs as all believed were fatal. Caligula supposing 
bim actu tlly dead, caused himself to be acknowledged , 
by the prxtorian soldiers, and went forth from the em-"[ 
peror^s apartment, amidst the applauses of the m^ultitude ; 
when, all of a sudden, he was informed that the empe- 
ror was recovered, that he had begun to speak, and de- 
sired to eat. This unexpected account filUd the whole 
court with terror and alarm : every one who had before 
been ih earnest in testifying their joy, now r^ssumed 
their pretended sorrow,and left the new emperor through 
a feigned solicitude for the fate of the old. Caligula 
seemed thunderstruck : he preserved a gloomy silence» 
expecting nothing but death, instead of the empire at 
which he had aspired, S^acro, however^ who tvas har- 
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denedf in crimes, ordered that the dying emperor shouttl 

U C 700 ^ dispatched^ by smbihcring hina with 

AD 39 Pi^^owsjor, as others will have it, by poi- 

* son* In this manner Tiberius died, in Khe 

vseventy-cighih year of his age, after reigning twcntjp- 
two. ' 

It was in the eighteenth year of this nvonarcVs reign- 
that Chri^ was crucififed, as if the nniversai depravity of 
Tnankind, wanted 110 less a sacrifice than that of God 
himself to reclaim them. Shortly aftcir his death Pilate 
\Vrote to Tiberius an account of his passion, resurrectjon, 
and miracles ; upon which the emperor made a report of 
the whole to the senate, desiring that Christ -might be 
accounted a God by the Romans. But the senate, being 
displeased that the proposal had not come first from 
themselve^) refused to allow his apotheosis, alledging an 
ancient law whic^ gave them the superintendance in all 
matters in religftm. They even went so far, as by dsx 
edict, to command that £iH Christians should leave the 

' city ; but Tiberius, by another act, threatened d^aih to 
till suck as should accuse them ; by which means they 
^ontinu6d unmolested during th^ rest of bis reign. 
All the enormities of Caligula were concesiled in the 

* beginning of his reign. But it had been happy Ibr him 
and the empire had such a begimiing been as stre^iuous- 
ly maintained. In less than eight months, all appear* 
•ance of moderation and clemency vanished ; while, ftl- 
rious passions, unescampled avarice, and capricious cru- 
elty began to take their turn in his mind. Pride, itn- 
piety, lust J avarice, and all in the extreme, were every 
moment brought forward. 

His pride first began by assuming to himself the title 
of ruler, which was usually granted only to kings. He 
would also have taken the crown and diadem, had he 
•n6t been advised, that he was already supei'ior to all the 
monarchs of the world. 'Not long after he assumed di- 
vine honours, and gave himself the name of Such divini- 
ties as he thought most agreeable to his nature. For 
this purpose he caused the heads of the statues of Jupi- 
ter, and some other gods, to be struck off, and his owii 
to be put in their places. He frequently seated himself 
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^een Castor and PoUuk* and ordered that all who 
came to their temple to worship should pay their adora- 
tions only to him. However, such was the extravagant 
inccmstancy of this tmaccountable idiot, that he chang- 
ed his divinity as ofteh as he changed his clothes. Being 
at one time a male deity, at another a female ; some^ 
times Jupiter or Mars, and not unfre^uently Venus or 
Diana. He even built and dedicated a temple to his 
own divinity, in which his statue of gold was every day 
drtsl in similar i-obes to tfiose which he himself wore, 
and was worshipped by crowds of adorers. His priests 
were numerous ; the sacrifices made to him were of the 
most exquisite delicacies that could be procured, and 
the dignity of the priesthood was sought by the most 
opulent men of the city. Howei^r, he admitted his 
wife and his hoi*se K> that honour ; and, to give a finish- 
ing stroke to his absurdities, he becatile sL priest to him- 
self. His method of assuming tlie manners of a deity 
was not less ridiculous : he often went out in the full 
moon, and courted it in the stile of a Mover. He oflen 
invited it to his bed, to taste the plleasures of his embra- 
ces. He employed many inventions tq imitate thunder, 
and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying out with u 
speech of Homer, *' Do you conquer me, or I will con- 
" ^uer you." He frequently pretended to converse in 
whispers with the statue of Jupiter, and usually seemed 
angry at its replies, threatening to send it packing into 
Greece. Sometimes, however, he would assume a bet- 
ter temper) and seemed contented that they two should 
dwell together in amity. 

Of all his vices, his prodigality was the most remark- 
able, and that which in some measure gave rise to the 
pest. The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity 
itself when compared to those which he practised. He 
contrived new ways of bathing, when the richest oils 
^d most precious perfumes were exhausted with the ut- 
most profusion . He found out dishes of immense value, 
and had even jewels, as we are told, dissolved among 
Ids sauces. He sometimes had services of pure gold 
presented before his guest instead of meat, observing, 
that a man should be an oeconomist or an emperor. 
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The expeiifiiye manner in which he maintained his 
horse will •give some idea of bin domestic o^onomjr. 
He built it a stable of marble^ and a manger of ivorjr. 
Whenever this animali which he called IncitatU8> was 
to runy he placed centinels near its stable the night pre- 
ceding to prevent its slumbers from being broken. He 
appointed it am housei furniture and kitchen, in order 
to treat all its visitors with proper respect. The empe- 
ror sometimes invited Incitatus to his own table, present- 
ed it with gilt oats and wine in a golden cup. He often 
swore by the safety of his horse ; and it is said he would 
have appointed it to the consulship had not his death 
prevented. ♦^ 

His impiety was but subordinate to his cruelties. He 
slew many of the senate, and afterwards cited them to 
. appear as if they had killed them themselves. He cast 
great numbers of ^Id and infirm men, and poor decrepit 
house-keepers to wild beasts, to free the state from such 
unsctrviceable citizens. He usually fed his Wild beasts 
with the bodies of those wretches whom he condemnedi 
and every tentirday sent off numbers of them to be thus 
devoured, which he jocosely called clearing his accounts. 
One of those who was thus exposed, crying out that he 
was innocent) €allgula ordered his tongue to be cut out| 
and then thrown into the amphitheatre as before. He 
took delight in killing men with slow tortures, that, as 
he exprest it, they might feel themselves dying ; being 
always present at such executions, himself directing the 
duration of the punishment, and nutigating the tortures, 
merely toproloni^ thera. In fact, he valued himself for 
no quality more than this unrelenting temper and in- 
flexible severity, which he preserved while presiding a^ 
an execution. At one tinae being incensed with the 
citizens of Rome, he wished that all the Roman people 
had tmt one neck that he might dispatch them at a 
blow. 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
many secret conspiracies against him ; but these were 
for a while* deferred upon account of his intended expc-i- 
di\ion against the Germans and Pritons^ which he tin% ^ 
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U C 793 dci^ookui the tidrdjear of his reign » For 

AD 41 ^^^^ purpose he caused nMmerou^Ie vies to be 

' ' ma^e in all parts of the empire^ and talked 

with so much resolution, that it was universally believed 

- he would conquer all before him. , His march per- 
fectly uidicated the inequality of hb temper : sometimes 
it was so rapid that ilie cohorts were obliged to leave 
their standards behind them ; at other times it was so. 
•low that it moi e resembled a pompous procession than 
» military expedition. In this disposition he would cause 
hf mself to be carried on eight men's shoulders, and or-* 
dered all the neighbouring cities to have their streets 
well swept and watered to defend him from the dust. 
However, all these mighty preparations ended in noth- 
ing. Instead of conquering Britain, he only gave re- 
fuge to one of its baniskied princes ; j.pdihis he describ- . 
ed in his letter to the senate as takiQ^y^^ossession of tlie 
whole island. Instead of conquerin^Germdny he only 
led his army to the sea shore in Batavia. There^ dis* 
posing his engines aud warlike machines with great so* 
lemnity, and drawing up his men in ^rder of battle^ l)o 
went on board his galley^ with which, coasting along 
he commanded his trumpets to sound, and the signal to 
be given as if for an engagen>ent ; upon which h» men^ 
havmg had previous orders, immediately fell to gather- 
ing the sbelis that lay upon the shore i^to their hbli^ets^ 
terming them the spoils of the conquered ocean, worthy 
of the palace and the capitol. After this doughty ex- 
pedition, calling his army together as a general after 
yictory, he harangued them in a pompous ms^Hier, and 
highly extolled their atchievements ; and then distribu* 
.^d money «tmcmg them, dismissed them with orders to 
be joyful, and congratulated them upon their richifs.-^ 
But that such exploits should not pass without a memo* 
rial, he caused a lofty tower to be erected by the sea 
side, and ordered the gallies in which he had put to sea 
to be conveyed to Home, in a great measure by land» 

Cas^us >Cherea, tribune of the praetorian bands, was 
the perscm who at last freed tlie world of this tyranc* 

"^ Besides the motives which he had in common with other 
inen> he had received repeated insults from Cal%\)lai^ 
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ivlio took «ti occflsioiis of mndag Mm to ridicule) Mid 
impeaching him of cowardiae, merely beeause ho hap* 
pen^ to haye^an elfjetoi^^pKUpp. ; ^henever Chef ea 
came to demand the watch-ifrord from the croperdr» ac« 
cording to custom, hoit^tgsv^hin^' either 'VemiSi 
Adonic, oi^Bome i^trch^implyln^^iemiQacy tmdtsftfaieas. 
He therefore ^ecVetly imparted 1ms desigito to aeteral 
senators and knights ivhom he kn^v to h^ate ifoceived 
personal injuries from Caligala^; amoD^iwhom va&A^a^ 
fi^rius'Asiaticus, vl^hose Wife the emperor haildelMOiched. 
Anius Vinidamirs also was de^ouf^ of engaging in the 
first design that ofiered. Besides these, were Clemens 
the praefect, and Cadit^tiis, whose riches made him ob^ 
noxious to the tywmt -s tesefttment. 

Wlule these were delibetatrng upon the most certsdn 
and speedy method of destroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new strength to the conspiracy. 
Pompedius, a senator of distinction, having been accu^ 
Bed before the emperor of having spoken of him with dis- 
respect, the informer cited one Quintiha, an actress, to 
ootifirm his accusation. QuintUiai however^ was pos- 
sessed of a degree of fortitude not eaMly found even in 
the other sen. She denied the fact with obstinacy ; and 
being put to the torture at the informer's reqtiest, she 
bore the severest torments of the rack with unshakeacon- 
stancy. But What is most remarkable of her resoludk^i 
iSHy that she was acquainted with all the particulm's dfthe 
^conspiracy; and iQthbugh Gherea was the pei-son ap- 
pointed to preside at her torture, she revealed nothing! 
on the contrary, when rise wfts led to the rack, she trod 
upon the toe of one of the conspirators, intimating at 
once Iter knowkdip of the confederacy, and her own^ 
resolution not to divulge it; In this manner she sufiey^ 
ed^ until all her limbs were disioioated ; and in that de- 
plorable state was presented to the emperor, who order- 
ed her a gratuity for what site had suffered. Cherea 
could no longer contain his indignation at being thus 
inade the instrument of a tyrant's cruelty. Atte^ seve** 
ral deliberations with the conspirators, it was at last re- 
solved to attack him duiiog the contitiuance of the Psr 
latino games, which iaated foot days ^ and to strike jtfte 
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Wow when his guards shoidd ht^ the least opportunfty 
to defend him. IH' consequence of this^ the three first 
days of the games passed without affording any oppor^ 
tunity . C herea now therefore began to apprehend, that 
deferring the time of the conspiracy might bo a means 
to divulge it ; he even began to dread that the honour 
of killing the tyrant might fall to the lot of some other 
person more bold than himself ; wherefore, heat last re* 
solved to defer the execution of hb plot only to the day 
following, when Caligula should pass through a private 
gallery to some baths not far distant from the palace. 

The last day of the games was more splendid than 
the rest, and Caligula seemed more sprightly and con- 
descending than usual. He took great amusement in 
seeing the people scramble for the fruits and other rari- 
ties, thrown by his order among them, and seemed no 
way apprehensive of the plot formed for his destruction* 
In the meantime the conspiracy began to transpire^ 
and, had he had any friends left, it would not fail of 
being discovered. A senator, who was present, asking 
one of his acquaintances if he had heard of any thing 
new, the other replying in the negative, ^^ then you must 
know,'^ says he^ *^ that this day will be represented the 
death of a tyrant.'' The other immediately understoiod' 
him, but desired him to be more cautious how he di-^ 
vulged a secret of so much importance. The conspira-^ 
tors waited a great part of the day with the most extreme- 
anxiety f and, at one time, Caligula seemed resolved to 
spend the whole daj^ without any refreshment. This 
unexpected delay entirely exasperated Cherea ; £md, had 
he not been restrained, he would have gone and perpe- 
mited his design in the midst of all the people. Just at 
that instant, while he was yet hesitating what he should 
do, Asprenas, one of the conspirators, persuaded Cali*^ 
gula to goto the bath, and take some slight refreshmenf« 
\fx order to enjoy the restt>fthe entertainment with great* 
er relish, , The emperor therefore rising up, the con^-^ 
rators used every precaution to keep off the throng, and 
to surround him, under pretence of ^^eater ass^ulty» 
Atid these, upon his entering into a httle vaulted galle* - 
ry that leads Ironv t^ theatre to ih^ batl^ resolved te. 
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dUpatch him. Cherea»^^t struck him to the ground 
with his dagger, crying but, *^ Tyrant, think upon this.** 
Inn mediately after the other conspirators rushed in ; and 
while tlie emperor continued to resist, crying out that 
he was not yet dead, they dispatched him with thirty 
wounds. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign- of three 
^ears, ten months, and eight days. It will be unneces- 
sary to add any thing more to bis character than what 
Seneca says of him, namely, that nature seemed to have 
brought him forth, to shevt what was possible to-be pro- 
duced from the greatest vice, supported by the greatest 
authority. 

rj n As soon as the death of Caligula was made 
794 ' Public, it produced the greatest confusion in 
A D 42 *^ P^^^ts of the city. The conspirators, who 
*. Vonly aimed at destroying a tyrant without at- 
tending to a successor, had all sought safety by retiring 
to private piacw. Some soldiers happening to run about 
the palace discovered Claudius^ Caligula's uncle, lurking 
' in a secret place, where he had hid himself through fear. 
Of this perscr^ge, who had hitherto been despised for 
his imbecility, they resolved to make an emperor, and ac- 
cordingly carried him upon their slioulders to the campi 
where they proclaimed him, at a time he expected noth- 
ing but death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Claudius was now fifty years old when he began to 
reign. The complicated diseases ofjiis iniancy had in 
some measure affected the faculties both of his body 
and mind. He was continued in a state of pupilage 
much longer thar ;vas usual at that time, and seemed in 
^very part of life incapable of conducting himself. 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with all 
the other bad emperors, gave the most promising hopes 
of an happy continuance. He began by passing an act 
of oblivioa for all former words and actions, and dis* 
annulled all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He shewed 
himself more moderate than his predecessors with re- 
gard to titles and honours. He forbade all persons upon 
severe penalties^ to sacrifice to him} as they had done to 
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CaUgulft* Hie was asaiduotss'SI hearing and exambing^ 
complaints^ and frequently administered justice in per- 
son, tempering bf liis mildness, the severity of strict 
justice. 

To his soikitude for the interna) advantages 'of the^ 
state he added that of a vratchful guardianship over the' 
provinces. He restored Judea to Herod Agrippa^ which 
Caligula had taken from Herod Antipa, his uncle^ the 
man who had put John the Baptist to death, aiwl who 
was banished by order of the present cinpcror. Clkudr- 
in also restored such princes to their kingdotns as had 
keen unjustly dispossessed by his predecessorsrbutde- 
prived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liberty) for 
having promoted insurrection, and crucified some citi-! 
zensofRome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conquest. The Britons who had fornear an hundred 
years been left in sole possession of their own Island, 
began to seek the mediation of Rome to quell their intc^ 
tis^ commotions* The. principal man who desired to 
subject his native country to the Roman dominion wa6 
ene BericuS) who, by many arguments, persuaded the 
emperor to make a descent upon the Islp^d, magnifying 
the advantages that would attend the conquest of ^.— 
In pursuance of his advice, therefore, Plantus, the prae- 
tor was ordered to pass over into Gaul, and make pre- 
parations for this great expedition. At firsts indeed, hfe 
soldiers seemed backward to embark ; declaiingi that 
they were unwilljiig to make war beyond the limits, of 
the world, for so they judged Britain to be. However, 
they were at last persuaded to go ; ^nd the Britons, un- 
der the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, were several 
times overthrown. 

These successess soon after induced Claudi- 
A. D* 46. us to go into Britain in person, upon pretence 
that the natives were still seditious, and had 
aot delivered up some Roman fugitives, who had taken 
shelter among them^ However, his expedition seemed 
rather calculated for show than service : the time he 
continued in Britain, which was in all but sixteen days» 
was more tal^eh up in receiving homage than extending 
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'^Is i^nftioest^. ' GVeat f6joicingd- were made irtKm 1^ 
return to Rome. ' The seiiate decreed him a«pleiKHd tri^ 
umph ; tiiamphalarcties were«rectedtohishoh6ur,anc! 
aniwal games iiistittited to cemmeTJ*m'ate hitf victories. 
In the meati time waripf as vig6r6usly prosecuted by Pkkti- 
titis aiid his liem^iiant Vesjjasian, who,«ccording to Sue- 
tonius, fbught thirty battles with the enemy » and by that 
-means reduced a part of the island into the form of a 
Roman pfro^ince . However, this war broke out atresh 
lipder the government of Ostorius. who sue- 
A. D. 5 1 . ceeded Plautius. The Britons either despis- 
^ ing him for want of experience, or hoping 

to gain advantages over a person newly come to com- 
mand, rose up-ln arms fnd disolsdmed the Roman power. 
vTke Icetn, the Cangi, and the Brigantes, made a pow- 
erful resistance, though they were at length overcome ; 
but the Silures, ^r inhabitants of South Wales, under 
their kingCaractacus, were .the most formidable oppo- 
nents the Roman generals had ever yet encountei^/ 
This brave barbarian not only made a gallant defence, 
but often seemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, with 
great conduct, removed the seat of war into the most 
inaccessible parts of the country, and for niii^^ears kept 
the Romans in con^nual akrxii. 
^ This general, however, upon the i^pproach of Ostori- 
us, finding himself obliged to come to a dedsive engage** 
ment, addressed his countryman with calm resolution, 
-telling them that this battle would -either establish their 
^liberty, or coniiifm their servitude : that they ought to 
remember the bravery of their smcestors, by whose va-' 
lour they were delivered from taxes and tributes, ^nd 
that this was tlie time to shew themselves equal to their 
progenitors. Nothing however, that undiscipBned va- 
lour could perform could avail against the condiict of 
the Roman legions. After an obstinate fight, the Brii* 
tens were cntii^ely routed ; the wife and daughter of 
rCaractacus w^fe taken prisoners ; and he himself, seek* 
ing refugefrom Cartismandua, queen of the Brijgantes, 
w^as treacherously given up to the conquerors. When 
he was brought to Rome nothing could exceed the curi- 
r09ity of the people to behold a.man who had for so many 
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years braved the power of the empire. . On his part he 
testified do marks of base dejection ; but> as he was led 
through the streets, happeniiig to observe the splendour 
of every object around him, " Alas," cried he, " how is 
^^ it possible that people, possessed of such magnificence 
" at home, could think of envying Caraciacus an hum- 
^ ble cottage in Britain !" When he was brought be- 
fore the emperor, while the other captives sued for pity 
with' the most abject lamentations, Caractacus stood be- 
fore the tribunal with an intrepid airi and seemed rather 
willinfi" to accept of pardon, than meanly solicitpu$ of 
suing mr it. " If,*' cried he, towards the end of his speech, 
*< I had yielded immediately, and without oppositiony 
ff neither my fortune would have been remarkable, nor 
" ray glory memorable : you would have ceased to be 
" victorious, and 1 had, been forgotten. If now there- 
« fore you spare my life, I shall continue a perpetual ex- 
^ ample of your clemency." Claudius had the genero- 
sity to pardon him ; and Q storlus was decreed a triumph^ 
which, however, he did not live to enjoy. 

Claudius gave, in the beginning of his reign^ the- 
highest hopes of a happy continuance ; but he soon be- 
gan to lessen his care for the public, and to commit to 
his- favourites all the concerns of the empire. Thi^ weak 
prince bad from his infancy been in a state of pupilage ; 
and now, when called to goyem, he was unable to act 
brut under the direction uf others. The chief of bis in- 
structors was his wife Messalina, whose name is almost 
become a common appellation for women of abandoned 
characters. 

By her was Claudius urged on to commit cruelties^ 
which he considered only as wholesome severities, while 
her debaucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdness exceeded what had everbeen seen in Rome* 
Her crimes and enormities, however,J>eingat length dis- 
covered, she, together with her paramour, Caius Silius^ 
suffered that death they so justly deserve^. 

Claudius took for his second wife, Agrippiiia, the 
daughter of his brother Gcrmanicus, a woman of a cru- 
el and ambitibus spirit, whose i^hole aim being to pre 
cure the succession for Nero, her son by a former niar^ 
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nftgef treated Ckudius ^i(h such h^aghiiness) U|dt be 
was heard t» declare, when heated with wine, that it wa« 
hi» fate to suI^f the disorders t>fhi$ wives, and to he their 
Executioner* This expression sunk deep on her mind, 
and engaged all her &cuttks to prevent the blow. Skth 
therefore) resolved ^t to defer a cna^ which ^e had 
meditated a long whil& before, which Was to poison him * 
She for some time^ hidweveft debated with herself in 
i^hat manner she shouk) administer the poison, as she 
feared too strong a dose would discover k^r treachery, 
and one too weak might &il of its effect. At length she 
, determined upon a poiscoi of singular efiicacy^ to destroy 
his intellects, and yet not suddenly to terminate hislifov 
As she had been long conversant iu this horrid practice, 
^e applied to a woml^n called Locusta, nbtorious for 
assisting on such occasions. Tte poison was given the 
en4>eror among mushrooms, a di^ heltras particularly 
fond of. Shortly after having eaten he d|^pped down 
insensible ;"but this caused do alarm, as it was usual foir 
hifii to sit^ting till he had ^upi€«d all his faculties, and 
was obliged to be carried o£Ptp hll bod fix>m the table. 
However) his consti^lion is^med to over<iome the ef- 
&cb ixf the poison, when Agfippina resolved to make 
iure of him ; wherefore she directed a wretched physic 

- cian, who^iras her creature, to thrust kpoisKHied leather 
down his throat, under pretemse of iliaking him vomity 
^[id this dispatched him. 

XJ C 793 ^^f^i though but seventeen years of age^ 
Avy 55* began hbrcagn with the general apprcAation 
* - ' ' of mankind. He appeared jiist, liberal, and 
^uAiane : when a warrant for the execution of a crimi- 
nal was brought him to be^gned, he was heard to cry 

- out, with seeming concern, ^ Would to heaven that I 
had never learned to write I** 

But ills he iuicreased in years, his crimes seemed to in- 
crease in equs^r proportion. The execution of his own 
tttoth^ Agnppina W£»the first alarmitvginstatice he gave 
of his cruelly. Having attempted to get her drowned 
at sea, &iluig in thi^, he ordered her to be put to death 
in her paSaice s 9X(i ooAiing in person to gd^ upon the 
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dead body, was heard to say, that he never thouj^ht Ui 
mother had been so handsome. 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down^ 
Nero now gave a loose to his appetites, that were not 
only forbid but inhuman. There seemed an odd con- 
trast in his disposition ; for while he practised cruelties^ 
which were sufficient to make the mind shudder with 
horror, he was fond of those amusing arts that soAea 
and refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, 
even from his childhood, to music, and not totally ig- 
norant of poetry ; but chariot dri\ing was his favourite 
pursuit ; and all these he frequently was seen to exhibit,, 
in public. 

But it had been happy for mankind had he confined 
himself to t^iese ; and, contented with being contempti«> 
ble, sought not to become formidable also. His cruel- 
ties even oatdid all his other extravagancies. He seem- 
ed even studious of finding out pleasures as well as crimes 
against nature, fieing attii^d in the habit of a woman, 
and covered with a yellow veil like a bride, he was wed* 
ded to one of his abominable companions, called Py- 
thagoris, and again to his ireed n^n Deriphofus^ On 
the other hand, that he might be every Avay detestable, he 
became the husband oi a youth named Spcnrus, "whom 
he had previously deprived of the marks of virility* 
A^reat paiit of the city of Rome was consumed by 
iire in his time ; and most historiems ascribe the con- 
flagration to him. It is said that he stood upon a high 
tower during the continuance of the flames, enjoying 
the sight, and repeating, in a player's habit, ahd In a 
theatrical manner, some verses upon the destruction of 
Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this occasion, none 
were permitted to lend any assistance towards exto* 
guishmg the flames ; and several persons were seen si- 
ting fire to the houses, alledging that they had orders 
for so doing. However this be, the emperor used eve- 
ry ait to throw the odium of so detestable an actioD 
from himself, and to- fix it upon the Christians, wh^ 
were at that time gaiuing ground in Rome. Nothing 
could be more dreadful than the persecution nosed 
against them upon this false accu^tUw. Some were 
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tcrreved with the skins of wild beasts, and in that figure 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified^ and others 
bttrnt alive. " When the day was not sufficient for their 
^ tortures," says Tacitus," « the flames in which they 
" peii^hed served to illuminate the lught ;'* while Nero, 
dressed in the habit (^ a charioteer, regaled himself with 
their tortures from his gardens, and entertained the peo- 
ple at one time with their siiflTerings, at another with 
the games of the circus. In this persecution St. Paul 
was beheaded, and St> Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards ; which death he chose, as being mwe dis* 
honourable than that of his Divine Master.^ 

A conspiracy formed against Nero by Pkov a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prenaaturely dis- 
covered, opened a new train of suspicion that destroyed 
i^any of the principal families in Rome. The two most 
remark^ible personages who fell on this occasion were 
Seneca the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who was 
his nephew. Nero^ either having read testimony against 
him, or else hating him for his virtues, sent a tribune 
to Seneca, infprming him that he was suspected as an 
accomplice. The tribune found the. philosopher at ta- 
ble with Paulina his wife, and informing him of his bu- 
ainess, Seneca replied without any emotion, that his wel- 
&re depended upon no man ; that he had never been 
accustomed to indulge the eri^ors of the emperor, and 
would not do it now. When this answer was brought 
' to Nero, he demanded whether Seneca seemed afraid to 
die. The tribune replying that he did not appear in the 
least terrified ; ** Then go to him again,*' cHed the em- 
peror, " and give him my orders to die." Accordingly 
he sent a centurion to Seneca, signifying that it was 
the emperor's pleasure that he should die. Seneca seem- 
ed no Way discomposed, and was not unmindfiil of his 
constancy. He endeavoured to console his wife foir his 
loss, and exhort her to a life of persevering virtue. But 
she seemed resolved on not surviving him, and pressed 
her request to die with, him so earnestly, that Seneca, 
who had long looked upon death as a benefit, at last 
gave his consent, and the veins of both their arms were 
opened at the same time . As Seneca, was old and rou(5h 
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ttifeeUed 'by the autCerities of his HGey the blood Sowed 
but ilowly, so that he caused the veins of bis legs and 
thighs to be opened also. -His pains wete loiig and vio- 
lent, but they were not capable of repressing hia forti- 
tude or his eloquieiice. He dictated a discourse to two 
secretaries, which was read with great avidity after hi» 
death by the people, but which has unce perished in the 
wreck of time. His agonies being now drawn out to a 
^i*eat length, he at last demanded poison from his phy*< 
sician ; but this also failed of iu effect, his body being 
already exhausted, and incapable of exciting its opera- 
tion. He was from this carried into a warm Uith, whicii 
only served to prolong his end ; at length, therefore, he 
was put into a dry stove, the vapour of which quicklf 
dispatched him. In the mean time, his wife Pauiinay 
having fallen into a swoon with the loss of blood, had 
her arms bound up by herdomesticB, and by thtsmean^ 
survived her husband for some years ; but by her con- 
duct during the rest of her life, ^e seemed always wodA* 
fbl of her own loVe and his example. 

The death of Lucail was not less remarkable. The 
veins of his arms being opened after he had tost a gi^ei^ 
quantity of blood, perceivmg his hands and legs already 
dead, while the vital parts still continued warm and v^ 
orous, he called to mind a description in his 0vm poetn^ 
of the Pharsalia, of a person dying in sinvilar circum- 
stances, and expired while he was repeating that bea«fi- 
ful passage : ■ . ^ -, 

" Neo ascut vulxiere sftoguls. 

" Emicuit leutus. Ruptis cadit undk^ue venis 

** Mp jg^ uhima tninci. 

** Tradtdit in <;etiHn vacuoe, vi%alibus artus, 

** At turaidos qua pulmo, facet qua viscera fervent 

" Hxserunt ibi faia cliM : Lttctataque multum 

^* liac cym paite, viri vix oi^iiua me»bra taterunt" . 

U C 8 1 y ^ death of Petronius about this time is 
a' D 66 ^^^ remarkable to be past over in silence. 
* ' This pet^on,whon; many modem historians 
suppose to be the author of a woi-k of no great merit, 
entitled Satyricon, which is still remliinihg, was an Epi- 
curean both in principle and practice. In so luxurious 
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a court as that of Nero, ho was particularly noted for 
his refinements in lusury. He was accu^ of beintg^ 
privy to Piso's conspiracy 9 and committed to prison. 
Petronius couM not endure the anxiety of suspencer 
wherefore he resolved upon putting hilnself to deaths 
which he performed m a manner entirely similar to that 
in which he liad lived. He opened h|s veins, and then 
closied them as he thought least painfol, with the utmost 
cheerfulness and tranquility. He conversed with his 
friends, not upon maxims of phiIofK>phy> or grave sub- 
jects, but upon such topics as had amused his gayest re- 
vels. He listened whUe they recited the lightejst poems, 
and by no action, no word nor circumstance, shewed the 
perplexity of a dying person. Shortly after him, Nurni* 
tkis Thennus was put to death, as likewise Barea, Sora* 
nuS) and Partus Thrasea. The destroying the two last 
Tacitus calls an attack upon virtue itself. Thrasea died 
in the midst of his friends and philosophers, conversing 
and reasoning on the nature of the soul. . His wife, who 
was the dau^terof the celebrated Arria, was desirous 
of following her mother's example^ but he dissuaded her 
from h. The death of the valiant Corbulo, who had 
gained Nero so many victories over the Parthians, fol- 
iojved next. Nor did the empress Poppea herself escape, 
whom, in* a fit of anger, he kicked when she was preg- 
nant, by which she nfiiscarried and died. At length hu- 
man nature jjrew weary of bearing her persecutor, and 
the whole world seemed to rouse, as if by common con- 
sent, to rid the earth of a monster. 

Sergius Galba^, who was at that time governor of Spain^ 
was remarkable for his wisdom in peace, and his courage 
in war ; but as all talents imder corrupt piinces are dan>- 
gerous) he for some years hacr seemed willing to court 
obscurity, giving himself up to an inactive^ life, and 
l^^oiding aU' opportunity of signalizing his valour. 

But willing to rid his country of a monster, he accept- 
ed the invitatbn of Vindex to march with, an army to- 
wards Rome. The reputation of that general was siicbt 
-that, from the moment he declared against Nero, the ty- 
rant considered himself as undone. He received the ac- 
count as be was at supper, and mstantly struck with |ei^ 
S % 
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rov, ovtrtomcd ^le utUe wMi Us 6>Qit ^^kdoj^f tW0 
d^fttal vases of imin«B|e value. H^ tbtihfiiljl ifi^Q si 
swooih from which, wb^ he r^oove^di) bi^ \9f9 hb 
clotbest and sipuck his hcwU.cryiDff out, ^ thgjt he was 
" tttierly undone." He now, theFcfowt c^led. &p JUo* 
cttsti^to furnish him widi poison; and ^us prepared S» 
the worsi, he retired to xb» ServiUan gardena/with.a re^ 
solution of tying intQ Egypt. Bein^ pi^evented in ^^ 
and the revolt beeoming geneiral, h!s wem in ptarsont 
from house to housed but all the 4eors were stot againal 
him, and none were found to anewer h^ inquiries. Be*- 
ing now reduced to a state of desparatUMi^ he 4<^red tb»t 
one of bis fiaivourtte g^adiati^^ migh^ conie mi di^iftsjb 
him ; but even in this request thef^ was none found i» 
obey. " Alas 1" ciied he» ^ ba^e I neither friend wwf 
^ enemy 1" And then running despeirately fo^b, ^eem** 
ed resolved to plunge head&pg mio the Tiber. But 
just then bis courage beginning to &il him« be made 9, 
sudden stop,, as if willing to recoUect his reaspn^ md 
aeked for some secret placet, where he.ssl|ist rees$»iiiiie 
his courage»and meet death with a bocomii^ fortitude^ 
bi thisdistresB^ Pahon* one <tf his. freed noen, ofR^cad 
him bis country house, ebout four miles di8tjMili.wber9 
he might for some timh reBo^aeoncc^ed. Nero acq^? 
ed bis offer, and half dressed as he wss^ with bis Ai<^ 
covered, and hiding his £ice with his handkercbie^^ k» 

mounted on horsebacji:^ attended byr four of hi^dprneatftHK 
of. whom the wretched Spcmis was one. His joun^^. 
though short, was crowded with adventures. An.ear&* 
(|uake gave bim the first alarm. The lightn^from 
heaven next flashed ^» hia face* Round him h^ beavd 
nothb^g butconfue^ noises from the camp» and the eriea 
of the soldiers, imprecating a thousand eyUsupoo h^ 
head, A passenger meeting him on the wayi cried» 
"There go men in pursuit of Nero " Another aske^ 
himiftherewasanyittwsojFNerointh&cily. ^is torse 
taking &ight at a dead body that Is^ on the coad^ bft 
dbropped his handkerchief ;, and, a soldier who was near 
addreseedhimby name. . He now^tbHC^fore, quitted his 
horse, and forsaking the high way^ entered aJthickettba* 
IW towards th& Ijack pert 4>f Pahon'a hottWi tibi:pugk 
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vUch ho cr^9 matog lb€^%esit of 1m» m^y zmm^ tlbt 

growv;. Di)r£ft|f this tetervftl th« «eii«l«, finding tW 
praetoriikft gi»Mrd»h»d tatkea pan with Gaiba, dfclarcri 
hiosi omf>eTor» and condemned Nerp to die» ^* more ma- 
jorusi ;** that is, ac^Nrdii^ to the rigour c^* tfve ancient 
laws. When he wastoldof thereaoliiitioaofthesen^e 
ai^UQst hifA, he asked t)ie in€$9e»ger what ^w 
%eing {lumshed according to the rigour of the ancienit 
laws ? to this ho wee answeredy that the criaiina} was t^ 
be utrippodoaked, his head wae to he fixed i» a pilloffv 
j»idia that postare he wasto be scourged to death. Nero 
was so terrified at tim^ that he seused two poignarda 
which he had brought with hinif and examkiing their 
paints, reUtmed them u> their sheaths, pretending that 
tjcko fatal looiBkMat was not yet arrived. He then desired 
Spovus^ to begin the lasneiitAtiotis which were used at 
lufijerdyi: he next entreated that some of hist a(tendam3 
would die* to give him courage by hb example ; and af- 
tei^waards began to reproach his owir cowardice^ crying 
oiit» ^ Does this become Nero ? iathis trifliog^ well tiai- 
o4 ^* ^^ No^ 90> kt mebe courageous/' In &ct h« hfld 
ao tirao to apare» fer the sc^ctters who had been sent m 
piursiut of him were jmt then approachiAg the housej 
wlaiei^foroi hisariai^ the soimd of the horsi^s lee t, he seit a 
dagger to hb throat, with which, hy thc^ as^staace of 
£paphroditi&s,bis freed man^and se£]nptary>be gato him- 
self a mortal wouihL Hovfover, he was. ooi yot quite 
dead when One of the centurions enterisg the roocm and 
pretending he came to his relief^ attempted ^ step tbo 
Uood with hb cloaks But Nero regafdimg him with ft 
stem couotenance^ said <* It b now too late. la this 
«• your fiddly ?^' Upon which» with hb eyes fixed, and 
frtghtfiiUy staring^^h^ expired, evea in death m g£»8t)y 
!^ctacle of innoxious tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years^sev^ months^ ao4 twenr 
ty^eight days, and died in the thu^ty^&eamd year of hb 
age. 

tr C ^21 ^^ha was seienly-two y^rs^ oW-whwi he 
AD 69* ^''"*® declared emperor, and was then in Spain ^ 

•*'• ^^- xmfih hit bgbns, Honwyer^ ho soon fannri 
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, that kh being raised to the thrcme was but an inlet te 
new disquietudes. He seemed to have three olDjectB m 
▼iew. To curb the insolence of the soldiers, to j^unish" 
those vices which had come to an enormous height in 
the last reign, and to replenish tbe eiKshequer, which 
had been quite drakied by the pnKH:ga]ity of his prede^ 
cessors. However, permitting himself to be governed 
by favoiitrite^ he at one time shewed himself severe and 
frugal, at another remiss and prodigal, condemning 
'Borne illustrious persons without any hearing, and pat* 
•doning others though guilty. In consequence of this^ 
many seditions were kindled and several factions pro- 
fnoted in different parts of the empire, but particularly 
^ Germany. ^ 

Galba, being informed of these commotions, was sea^ 
sible that be^des his age, he was^ lets respected for w^t 
4>( an heir. He resolved therefore to put what he had 
^formerly designed in execution and to adopt some per- 
son whcfse virtues might deserve such advancement, and 
iprotect his decl ining s^e from danger. His favourites- 
imder standing his determination instantly resolved on 
giving him an heir of their own choosing t so that there 
•arose a^ great contention among them upon this occa* 
•sion. Otho made warm application for himself aUedg- 
ing the great services he had done the emperor, as be<» 
ing the first man of note who caitie to his assistance when 
he had declared agamst Nero. However, Galba, l^ing 
folly resolved to- ccmsult the pul)tic good alone, rejected^ 
-his suit $ and on a day appointed, ordered Piso Lucinia- 
nus td attend him.. The character given- by. historians 
•of Pi^o ia that he was every way woithy of the hcmour 
desighed him/ He was no way related to Cralba, and 
'had no other interest but merit to repmmend him to 
his favour. Taking this jrouth therefore by the hand, 
in the presence of his friends, he adopted him to succeed 
in the enopire, giving him the most wholesome lessons 
for guiding his future conduct. Piso's conduct shewed 
tliat he was highly deserving this distinction ; in all his 
deportment there appeared such modesty^ firmness, and 
equality of mind, as bespoke him rather capable of dis-^ 
charging than ambitious of obtaining Jus present dignii- 
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t^. Out tbe army «M tlie seo^te did. not f€ie9i squatty 
<2ii^terr9a(ad iipoiv this oocasion ; tbey ha() been so long 
xk^ t9 toibery and corruption^ that ita&j coiil^ m^tir 
bear no emperor who was not in a capacity pf satisfying 
thtilr avarices. Tbe a^ptipp therefore of Piso was but 
col()ly received » for his virtues were no recoBamendation 
in a nation of universaji depra vky. 

Oijbo, who had long been a favciitite of Galbaj and 
hoping to be adopted his successor i^ the empire, find« 
ing liis hopes ^appointe^ and still further stiniulated 
by the immense load of debts whkh he had contracted 
by his riotous way of living, resolved upon obtaining 
the empire by forces since he could^not by peaeeabl^ 
succession. Having corrupted the fidelity of the sol- 
diers, he stole secretly from the emperor while he was 
sacrificing ; andassei^bUngtht so^diersUn a short speech} 
Vkfged the cruelties, and the avarice of 6 a&ft . Ftnding^ 
theinvectivea i»eceived^ith universal a^outsby the whole 
army^ he entirely threw off the^ask, and avowed hia 
intentiona of dethroning^ him. The soldiers, beitig rip«t 
for sedition, immediately seconded his views : and taking 
Otho Mpon thdi^ Moulders immediately declared him 
emperor j and^ tostriljie the citizens with tei^rof) c»^rbd 
him with their swQrds drawn, into the camp* 

Sooaafiter, findiBg the emperor in some meaaiare de-^ 
seited by hiaadherfents, the soldier$ rtJshed in upon him# 
trampling the crowds of people, that then filkdthe forum 
\md^ foot. Galba, aeeing them approach, seemed to 
rec<:41ect all his former fortitude t and bendmg his head 
forward, bid the assassins strik-e it off if it were for the 
good of the people. This was quickly performed 4 an4 
his head being set upon the point of a to^S&e^ was present- 
ed to Qtho, who ordered it lo be contemptuously carried 
round the canap, his body remaining unburied in the 
streets, till it was interred by one of his slaves* 

He died in the sevi^ty-third year of his age, A. D. 69, 
after a short reign of seven mionths ; as illustrious by his 
own virtues as it was contaminated by the vices of h\a 
favourites, who shared m his downfall. 

Otho, who was now elected emperor began his reigQ 
by a signal instance of clemency in pardoning Marius 
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Celftus, who had been highly faTcmred by Galba ; 9M 
not conteDted with barely forgivings he advanced him to* 
the highest honours ; aksscrting, that " fidelity deservc<f 
every reward.** 

In the mean time, the legions iti Lower Germany^ 
having been purchased by the large gifts find specious 
promises of Vitellius their general^ were at length iudtK 
ced to 'proclaim him emperor ; and regardless of the 
senatei they declared, tl»t they had an equal right to ap- 
point to that high sUtion with the cohorts at Rome. 

Otho departed from Rome with all haste, to give Vi- 
tellius battle. Tlie ^rmy of Vitellius, which consisted of 
seventy thousand men, was commanded by kis generals 
Valens and Cecinna, he himself remaining in Gaul in or- 
der to bring up the rest of his forces. Both sides hasten* 
ed to meet each other with so much animositjrand pre* 
cipitation, that three considerable battles were fought in 
the space of three days. One near Placentia, another 
nekv Cremonai and a third at a place called Castor ; ip 
all which Otho and the Romans had the advantage^ 
But these successes were but of short Hvedcontinuancey 
for Valens and Cecinn^, who had hitherto act^d sepa- 
r^itely johiing their forces, and reinforcing their armies 
with fresh 8u{^lies, resolved to conve to a general en- 
l^agement: In this Otho*s forces Vere totally over- 
thrown, and he killed himself shortly af^r, having 
reigned three months and five ^y$. 

Vitellius vrad immediately after declared 
A. D. 70. emperorby the senate, and i^ceived the marks 
of distinction which -were now accustomed to 
follow the appointments of the strongest side. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the- city not »s 
a place he came to govern with justice, but as a town 
that was become hl^ own by the laws of conquest. 

Vitellius soon gave himself up to all kinds of luxury 
and profuseness ; but gluttony was his favourite vice, so 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting in ordef 
to be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His enter- 
tainments, though seldom at liis own cost, were prodi- 
•|?iou8ly expensive ; he frequently Invited himself to ti^ 
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.tarbk^ of his mib}ects> breaJk^ting with one^ dining with 
.aaother, and supping with a third) all in the same day. 

By the continuance of such viceai added to enornnous 
cruelties) he .becamp not only a burden to himself, but 
odious to all mankind. Thus, having become insup- 
portable tb the. inhabitants of.RomC) the legions of the 
east) who had at first ^acquiesced in his dominions^ began 
to revoltt and shortly after •unanimously resolved to make 
Vespasian em^peror. 

During the preparations against him^ Vitellius, though 
Luried in sloth and luxury) was resolved io make an effort 
to defend the empire ; wherefore^ his chief comnaandr 
^rS) Valens and Cecinna, were ordered to make all pos- 
isiUIe preparations ^o resist the i^vad^rs. The first arnty 
that £nteBed Italy, with a hostile intention) was under 
the cpnunand -of Antonkis PrimuS) who was met by 
Cecinna ne^r Cremoi^a. ^ battle was expected to eh- 
-sue, but a negociatton takmg place, Cecinna was prevailf 
ed upon to change sides, and declare for Vespasian. 
His army however quickly repented of what they ha^ 
done)^nd, imprisoning their general, attacked Antonius^ 
.though without a leader. The engagement continued 
during th^ whole night ; and in the morning after a 
short repast, both armies engaged a second time ; when 
the soldiers of Antpnius, saluting the rising sun, accord- 
ing to custom, the ViteUians supposing that they had 
received new reinforcements betook themselves to 
flight) with the loss of thirty thousand men. 

In the mean time, Vitellius, who was wallpvdng in ail 
kinds of luxm*y and excess, made offers, to Vespasian of 
resigning the empire, provided his life was spared^ and 
a sufficient reventie allowed for his support. In order 
to enforce this request hc^ issued from hiapfdace in deep 
mourning, with all hisdonn^lics weeping around him. 
He then went to offer the sword of justice to Cecilius the 
consul) which he refusing, the abject emperor prepared 
to lay down the ensigns of empire in the temple of Con- 
cord 'f but being interrupted by some who cried out that 
he himself was Concord, he resolved upon so weak an 
encouragement) still to maintain his power, and imme* 
diately prepared f9r his defence. 
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Ouriiig IhiB fiubt^KUkm of cdiDis^^ one Sal^nns, %ha 
had advi&ed ViteUius to resign) pttctiyiB^ hisxl^sperafe 
skoation, reaotvedby a bold atep^ to^ibi^ Vespaalan, 
and accordingly seised updh tlve <$apitol. But he w^s 
premature in his attempt ', for the soldiers df Vit^li^s 
attacked him with great f^ry, and, prevailing by their 
numbers!, soon laid that beantifUl building in aahes. 
During this dreadful ooi^agraticoi VitelliUs was ^aal- 
ing in the palace of Tiberius^ and beholding ail the ho*r- 
ix>rs of the assault with great satisfaction. Si^mius was 
taken prisoner, and shertly after executed by the em*- 
peror's command. Young Dotnltlan, his nephew, who 
was afterwards emperor, esdikptd by fiight in the habit 
bf a priest, and all the rest who survived the ire were 
jnit to the sword. ■ ^ • 

But Antonius, Vespasian's commander, being arrived 
before the walls of the city, tho forces of -Vilellius re- 
solved upon defending it to the utmost extremity. It 
was attacked on three sides with the utmost fbry. While 
the army within) rallying upc«i the benegets, defended 
it with equal obstinacy. The battle lasted a whole day., 
till at last the besieged were diiven into the chy, ahd k 
dreadful slaughter made of them in aUtbeistreets Whkh 
they vaihly attempted to 4efend^ ^ 

Viteilius was soon found hidden in ah obscure comer, 
ttom Whence he was taken by a pafty of the conquering 
soldiers. Still, however, willing to add a few hours 
more to his miserable lilp, he begged to be kept in prised 
till the arrival of Vespasian at R<>me, pretending that 
he had secrets of impprtt^ce to discover. But his en* 
treaties we^ vain, the soldiers binding his hands behind 
him, and throwing a h^Eilter about his neck, led him 
iEilong half naked into the public (brun^ upbmdihgMnf)', 
as they proceeded, with all those hitter reproaches their 
ifnalice could suggest, or bis own cruelty might deserve. 
At length, being come to the place of punishment, they 
killed him with many islow?» } and then dragging the 
dead body through tlie streets with an hook^ they threw 
it with all possible ignominy, into the liver Tiber. 
A D 70 Vespasian was now declared emperor by 

* V ' the unanimous consent both of the senate add 
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the arm^s and dignified with all those titles which now 
fdlowed rather the power than the merit of those who 
were appointed to govern. 

Having continued some months at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, where it is said he cured a blind and a lame man 
by touching them, he set out for Romei giving his son 
Titus the command of the army, that was to lay siege 
to Jerusalem, while he himself went forward, and was 
met many miles from Rome by all the senate, and near 
half the inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testimonies 
of their joy in having an emperor of such great and ex* 
perienced virtues. Nor did he in the least disappoint 
their expectations) being equally assiduous in rewarding 
merit and pardoning hb adversaries, in reforming the 
manners of the citizens, and setting them the best exam- 
ple in his oWn. ' 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war against 
the Jews with vigour. This obstinate and inEatuated 
people had long resolved to resist the Roman power, 
vainly hoping to find protection from Heaven, which 
their impieties had utterly offentled. Their own historian 
representGhthem as arrived at the highest pitch of iniqui- 
ty, while'famines, earthquakes^ and prodigies, all con- 
spired to forewarn their approaching ruin. Nor was it 
sufficient that heaven and earth seemed combined against 
them a they had the most bitter dlsHentionfi among them- 
selves, and were split into two pariief> that robbed and 
destroyed each other with impunity, still pillaging, and 
at the same time boasting their zeal for ihe religion o£ 
their ancestors. . . 

At the head of one of these parties was an incendiary 
whose name was John. This fanatic affected sovereign 
power, and filled the whole city of Jerusalem, and all 
the towns around with tumult and pillage. In a short 
time, a. new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who 
^thering together' multitudes of robbers and murderers 
vrho had fled to the mountains, attacked many cities 
and towns, and ^ reduced all Idumea into , his power. 
Jerusalem at length became the theatre in which these 
two demagogues began to exercise their mutual ani- 
T 
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niositf ; John was possessed of the templei while Simon 
vas admitted into the citjr^ both equally enraged against 
each otbery while slaughter and devastation followed 
their pretensions. Thus did a city, formerly celebrated 
for peace and unityi become the seat of tumult and 
con&sion. , 

It was in this miserable situation that Titus began his 
operations, within about six furlongs of the city of Jeru- 
salem, during the feast of the Passover, when the place 
was filled with an infinite multitude of the people, who 
had come from all parts to celebrate that great solemnity. 
The approach of the Romans produced a temporary re- 
conciliation between the contending factions within the 
city ; so that they unanimously resolved to oppose the 
common enemy first, and then decide their domestic Quar- 
rels at a more convenient season. Their first sally, wnith 
was made with much fury and resolution, put the be- 
siegers into great disorder, and obliged them to ab^ndoa 
thdr camp and fly to the mountains. However, rally- 
ing immediately after, the Jews were forced back into 
the city, while Titus in person, shewed surprising in- 
stances of valour and conduct. / 

These advantages over the Romans only renewed in 
the besieged the desire of private revenge. A tumult 
ensued in the tenipje, in which several of both parties 
were slaui|^ and in this manner, upon every remissiop 
ft*om without, the factions of John and Simon violently 
raged against each other within, agreeing prily in their 
resolution to defend the city against the Romans. 

The city was strongly ficntified by three walls on cvcr^ 
ry side, except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Ti- 
tus began by battering down the outward wall ; which, , 
after much &tigue and danger, he effected, all the time 
shewing the gj'eatest clemency to the Jews, and ofiering 
them repeated assurances of pardon. Five days after 
the commencement of the siege, Titus brolte through 
the second wall ; ^dthough dHven back by the besieged, 
he recovered his^;round, and made preparation for bat- 
tering the third wall, which was thteir last defence* 
But first, he sent Joseplius, their countryman, into the 
city to achort them to yield; who, using ail: his clo- 
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quence to persuade them, was only reviled with scoffs 
and. reproaches. The siege was now therefore carried 
on with greater vigour than before ; several batteries 
for engine!^ were raised, which were no sooner built than 
destroyed hy the enemy. At length it was resolved in 
council to surround the whole city with a treoeht and 
thusprevent all relief and succours from abroad. Thisy 
which was quickly es^ecuted, seemed no way to intimi- 
date the Jews. Though famine, and pestilence, its ne- 
cessary attendant, began to make the most horrid rava- 
ges among them, yet this desperate people still resolved 
to hold out. He now cut down all the woods within a 
considerable distance of the citv, and causing more bat- 
teries to be raised, he at lengtn battered down the wally 
and in five days entered the citadel by force. The 
Jews, however, continued to deceive themselves witb 
absurd and false expectations, while n>any &lse prophets 
deluded the multitude,, declaring they should soon have 
assistance from God. The heat of the battle was now 
therefore, gathered round the inner wall of the templCf 
while the defendants desperately combated from the top.* 
Titus Was willing to save this beautiful structure; but 
a soldier casting a brand into some adjacent buildingS) 
thd fire commutiicated to the temple ; and notwithstand- 
ing the utmost endeavours on both sides, th6 edifice was 
quickly consumed. The 4gbt of their temple in ruins, 
effectually served te damp the ardour of the Jews. They 
now began to perceive that heaven had forsaken them^ 
while their cries and lamentations echoed from the ad«> 
jacent mountains Even those who were almost expir- 
ing lifted up their dying eyes to bewail the loss of their 
temple, which they valued more than life itself. The^ 
most resolute^ however, still endeavoured to defend the 
upper and stronger part of the city, named Sion 5 but 
Titus, witli his battering engines, soon made himself 
entire master of the place. John and Simon were taken 
from the vaults where they had concealed themselves ; 
the former was condemnc|d to perpetual impi^onment, 
and the latter reserved to grace the conqueror's triumph. 
The greatest part of the populace were put to the sword, 
and the city was, after a six rpiontl;i's siege> entirely razed 
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by the plough ^ so that, according to our Savour's pvo- 
phec^y not one stone remained upon another. T&e 
numbers who perished in this siege» according to Jose- 
phus, amounted to above a million o£ soulS) and the cap- 
tives to almost a hundred thousand. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would havs 

crowned Titus as a oonqueror, but he modestly refused 

th*lHmoiyr,aiIedging that he was only an instrument in 

the hand of Heaven, that manifestly declared its wrath 

against the Jtvrn. At Rome) however, all men's mouths 

rs were filled with the praises of the conqueror, who had 

s^ not only i^ewn himself an excellent general, but a cou- 

> rageo^ combatant : his return, therefore, hi tiium|4it 

0^ wluch he did with Ids fisther, was marked witfi all the 

^ magnificence and joy that was in the power of men to 

Y express. All things that were esteemed valuable or 

"na beautiful among men were brought to adorn this great 

\ occasion. Among the rich spoils were exposed vast 

quantities of gold taken out of the temple ; but the Book 

^f the Holy Law was not the least remarkable among the 

magnificent profusion. This was the first time that ever 

\ Rome saw the father and the son triumph together. A 

\N triumphal arch was erected upon this occasion, on which 

\^^ were described all the victorie« of Titus over the JewSf 

^\\ which remains almost entire to this very day. Vespa 
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sian likewise built a temple to Peace, wherein were de- 
posited most of the Jewish spoils ; and having' now 
i^almed all commotions in every part of the empire, he 
shut up the temple of Janus, whidi had been open abcHit 
five or six years. 

Few emperors have received a better character from 
iiistorians than Vespasian, yet all his numerous acts of 
generosity and magnificence could not preserve his cha- 
racter from the imputation of rapacity «tkd avarice^ He 
descfended to some very unusual and dishonourable im- 
posts, even to the laying a tax upon urine. When his 
V ;' son Titus remonstrated against the meanness of such a 
' tax, Vespasian, taking a piece of money, demanded if 
the smcH offended him, adding, that this very money 
was produced t>y urine. 
Notwithstanding, having reigned ten years, loved by 
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j^« subjecte, loid deserving tlwrjipection, be was sur- 
prised with an indisposition at C2#ipania, which from 
the^ beginning he declared would be fatal ; a»d perceiv- 
ing his end approaching, as he was just going tq^lBxpire, 
he cried out, that an emperor ojught to die standing! 
wherefore, raising himsd^pon^ihis |eet, he expir<^jLn 
the hands of those that susramed him. 
A D 79 Titus being joyfully received as^mperor, 
* . began to reigtt with the practice ^ every 

virtue that became a sovereign and a man. Durii>g^ the 
life of his father, there had been many imputationa 
against him, both for cruelty, lust, and prodigality i but 
upon his exaltation to the throne, he seemed entirely to 
take leave of his former vices, and became an example 
of the greatest moderation andhumanity. His first &tep 
towards gaining the affections of his subjects, w|ui his 
moderating his passions, and bridling his str6ng^ inclina- 
lions. He had long loved Bemice, sister to Agrippa, 
king6f Judea, a woman of the greatest beauty and the 
most refined allurements. But knbwing that^^e connec* 
tion with her was entirely disagreeable to the people of 
Bonie, he gained a victory over his tfiPections, and sent 
her away, notwithstanding their mutual passion, and the 
i^ny arts she i^ed to induce hin^ to change his resolur 
tions. He next .discarded all those who had been the 
former ministers of his pleasures^ and forbore to coun- 
tenance the companions of his looser recreations, though 
Die ha<^ formerly taken great pains iii the selection.* 
This moderation, added to his justice and gener6sity, 
procured him the love of all good men, and the appeli 
l^ition of the delight of- mankindy which all his actions 
seemed calculated to ensure. 

. Tittus took particular care to punish all informers, false 
witnesses, and promoters4>f dissention. Those wretches, 
who had their rise in the licentiousness and impurity of 
former reigns, were now become so numerous 5»at their 
crirpea called loudly for punishmen*^ Of these therefore J 
he daily made public examples, condemning them to be 
scourged in the public streets, next to be dragged through 
the theatre) and then to be banished into Uie uninhabit' 
T 2 
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ed parts pf the einpire> or sold as slayes. His courtesy 
and readiness to do good, have been celebrated even by 
Christian writers, his principal niie being never to send 
any petitioner dissatisfied Avray. ^"^ night, recollect* 
itrg that he had done nothing beneficial to mankind the 
day preceding, he cried out, among his friends, ^^ I have 
^ lost a day !'* a sentence too remarkable not to be uni* 
versally known. 

Learning that two noblemen had conspired against him 
Ifo readily forgave them ; and the next day, placing them 
tiext himself in the theatre, he put the swords with which 
the gladiators fought into their hands, demanding their 
judgment and approbation whether they were ot suffi- 
cient length. 

In this reign an eruption of mount Vesuvius did 
«6nsVlerabl& damage, overwhelming many towns, and 
throwing its ashes into countries more than an hundred 
miles distant. Upon this memorable occasion, Wiuy% 
the naturalist, lost his life ; for, being impelled by too 
eager a cuiiosity to observe th^ eruption, he was suffo- 
cated in the Barnes. There hap^ned also about this 
time a fire at Rome, which ccntmued three days and 
nights successively, being followed by a plague, in which 
V t^n thousand men were burledin -a day* The emperor^ 
however, did all that lay in his power to repair the dam- 
a|^s sustained by thepul^; and with respect to the 
city, declared that he would take the whole lo^ of that 
upon himself. 

These disasters werein sotne measure counterbalanced 
by the successes in. Britain under Agticola. This excel- 
lent general having been sent into that country towards 
the latter end of Veapawan's reign,shewed himself equal- 
ly expert in quelling the refractory, and civilizing those 
who had formerly submitted to the Roman power. The 
Ordovlces, or inhabitants of North Wales^ were the first 
that were subdned. He then m^de a descent upon Mo- 
nai or the bland of Anglesey, which surrendered at dis- 
cretbn. Having thus rendered himself master of the 
whole country, he took every method to restore discip- - 
line to his own army, and to introduce some share of 
politeness amePg.thojfe wiiom he had conquered. Hoc 
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exHorted them^ both by advice and exampley to build 
temples, theatres, and stately houses. He caused the 
sons of their nobility to be instructed in the liberal arts ; 
he had them taught the Latin language, and bduced 
them to imitate the Roman mi^les of dress and living. 
Thus, by degrees this barbarous people began to assume, 
the luxurious manner of their conquerors* and in some 
time even to outdo them in all the refinements of sensu- 
al pleasures. Upon account of these successes in Bri- 
tain, Titus was sahited em perator the fifteenth time; 
but he did not long survive this honour, being surprised 
by a violent fever at a little distance from Rome, fts 
expired shortly after, but not without suspicion of trea- 
chery from his brother Domitian, who had long wished 
to govern. His death was in the forty-first year of his 
age, having reigned two years, two months, and twenty 
days. 

A D 8 1 *^^® beginning of Domitiari's reign was 
* universally acceptable to the people, as he 
appeared equally remarkable lor his clemency, liberali- 
ty, and justice. 

But he soon began to shew the natural deformity of 
his mind. Instead of cultivating literature, as his ft^ther 
and brotheriv^ done, he neglected all kinds of study> 
addicting himself wholly to meaner pursuits, particu- 
larly archery and gaming. He was so very expert on 
archer, that he would frequently cause One of his daves. 
to stand at a great distance, with his hands spread as a: 
mark, and would shoot his arrows with such exactnessr 
as to stick them all between his fingers. He instituted, 
three sorts of contests to be observed every five years^. 
in music, horsemanship, and wrestBng ; but at the same 
time he banished all philosophers, and mathematicians 
from Rome. No emperor before him entertained the 
people with such various and expensive shows. Dur- 
ing these diversions he distributed great rewards, sitting . 
a$ president himself, adorned with a purple robe and 
crown, with the priests of Jupiter and the college of. 
Flavian priests about him. The meanness of his occu- . 
pations in solitude was just a contrast to his exhibitions, 
of public ostentaUofti. He usually spent his hours of . 
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tetirement in catching flies and sticking them through 
tvith a bodkin ; so t^at one of his servants l>eing asked 
if the emperor was alone ? answered that he had not so 
much as a fly to bear him company. 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the dur- 
ation of his reign. His ungrateful treatment of Agri- 
cola seemed the flrst symtom of his natural malevo- 
Ijsnce. Bomitian was always particularly fond of ob- 
taining a military reputation, and therefore jealous of it 
in others. He had marched sometime before into Gaul^ 
upon a pretended expedition against the Catti) a people 
of Germany, and,, without ever seeitig the enemy, re- 
solved to have the honour of a triumph upon his returxi 
to Rome. For that purpose he purchased a number of 
slaves, whom he dressed in German habits, smd at the. 
head of this military procession, entered the city amidst 
the apparent acclamations and concealed contempt of 
all his subjects. The successes therefore of Agricola in 
Britain affected him with an extreme degree of envy. 
This admirable general pursued the advantages which 
he had already obtained. He subdue^ the C^edonians^ 
$x\d overcame Galcacus, the British chief, at the head 
of thirty thousand men; and afterwards siding out a 
fleet to scour the coast, first discovered Great-Britain to 
be an island. He likewise dicovered and subdued the- 
Orkneys,and thus reduced the whole into a civilized 
province of the Roman empire. ' When the account of 
these successes was brought to Domitian, he received 
it with a seeming pleasure, but real uneasiness* He 
thought Agricola's rising reputation a tacit reproach up- 
on his own inactivity ; and, instead of attempting to em- 
ulate, he resolved to suppress the merit of his services. 
He ordered him therefore external marks of approba- 
tion, and took care that triumphant ornaments, statues, 
and other honours should be decreied himi but at the 
same time he removed him from his command, under 
a pretence of appointing* him to the government of Sy- 
ria. By these means Agricola surrendered up his pro- 
vince to Salustius Luculus, but soon found that Syria 
was otherwise disposed of. Upon his return to Romc^, 
which was privately, and by night, he was cpolly recel^-t 
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ed by the eittperor i sfnd dying sometime after in i*etire- 
menty it was supposed by some that bis end was ha^ten<^ 
ed by Domitian's direction. Domitian ^eon after found 
the. want of so experienced a commander in the many 
irruptibns of the barbarous nations that surrounded the 
empire. The Samaritans m Europe, joined with those 
of Asia^ made a foripidable invasion, at once destroying 
a whole legion and a general of the Romans. The Da- 
cians, under the condpct of Decebalus their king, made 
an irruption, and overthrew the Ronfans in several ei>- 
gagements. At last, however, the barbarians were re- 
pelled, partly by force, and partly by the assistance of 
mtHiey ; whicli only served to enable them to make fu- 
ture invasions with greater advantage But in whatever 
manner the enemy might have been repelled^ Domitian 
was resolved not to lose the honours of a triumph. He 
returned in great splendour to Rome; and not contcirt- 
ed with thus triumphing twice without a victory, he rer 
^vedto take the surname of Germanicus for his con- 
quests over a people with whom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule increased against biuif 
his pride seemed every day to demand greater homage. 
He would permit his statues, to be made only of gold 
and silver; he assumed to himself divine honours, and 
ordered that aHmen^^hould treat him with the same9p* 
pellations which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance ; he cauised numbers of 
the most illustrious senators and others to be put to 
death upon the most trifjing pretences. One -filius 
Lama was condemned and executed only for jestin^i 
though there was neither novelty nor poignancy in his 
humour. ^ Cocceanus was murdered only u>r celebrating 
the nativity of #tho. Pomposianus shared the same 
fate, because it was foretold by. an astrologer that he 
should be einperor. Salustius Lucullus, his lieutenant 
in Britain, was destroyed only for having given his name 
to a new sort of lances of his own invention. Junius 
Rusticus died for publishing a book, in which he com- 
mended Thrasea and Priscus, two philosophers who opr 
posed Vespasian's coming to the throne,. 
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Luciusr Antoniusi governor of Upper Germany, know- 
ing; how much the emperor was detested at home^ re* 
86Wed upon striking for the throne, and accordingly as- 
sumed the ensigns of imperial dignity* As he was at 
the head of a formidable army, his success remained a 
lont^ time doubtful; but a sudden overflowing of the 
Rhaie dividing his army, he was set upon at that junc- 
ture by Normandus the emperor's general, and totally 
routed. The news of this victory, we are told, was 
brought to Rome by supernatural means on the same 
day that the battle was fought. Domiti^n's severity 
was greatly increased by the short lived success. In 
order to discover those who were accomplices with the 
adverse party, he invented new tortures, sometimes cut- 
ting off the hands, at other times thrusting fire into the 
privates of those whom he suspectdd of being his ene- 
-mies. During his severities, he aggravated his guilt by 
hypocrisy, never pronouncing sentence without a pre- 
amble full of gentleness and mercy. The night before 
he erucified the comptroller of his household he treated 
Mm with the most seeming friendship, and ordered him 
a dbh of meat from his own table. He carried Areti- 
nus Clemens with him to his own titter the day he had 
concluded upon his death. Hejwras particularly terrible 
to the senate and nobility, the wliole oo^y of whom he 
frequently threatened to extirpate entirely. At one 
time he surrounded the senate house with his troops^to 
the great consternation of the senators. At another^ he 
resolved to aitiuse himself with their terrors in a differ- 
ent manner. Having invited them to a public enter- 
tainment, he received them all very fbrmally at the en- 
trance of his palace, and conducted them into a spacious 
hatl hung round with black, and illuminated by a few 
melancholy lamps that diffused light only sufficient to 
shew the horrors of the place. All around were to be 
seen nothing but coffins, with the names of each of the 
senators written upon them, together with other objects 
of terror, and instruments of execution. While the com- 
pany beheld all these preparations with silent agony, 
several men, having their bodies blackened, each with a 
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I drawa svord in one handy and fiamiag torch in the 

\ other entered the hall) and danced round them. After 
some time, when the guests expected nothing leas than 
, the most instant death, well knowing Domitian's capri- 
cious cruelty, the doors were set open, and one of the 
servants came to inform them that tlie emperor gave 
idl iht. company Ipave to withdraw. These cruelties 
were rendered still moi'e odious by his lust and avarice. 
Frequently after presiding at an executioDf he would re- 
tire with the lewdest prostitutes, and use the same baths 

y which they did. The last part of the tyrant's reign was 
more insupportable than any of the preceding. 'Nero 
exercised his cruelties without being a spectator ; but a 
principal part of the Roman niiseries, during his reign, 
was to see and be seen ; to behold the stern air and fiery 
visage of the tyrant, which he bad armed against 
blushing by continued intemperance, directing the tor- 
tures, and maliciously pleased with adding poignance to 

I every agony* 

But a period was soon to be put to this monster^s cru- 
elties. Among the number of those whom he at once 
caressed and suspected was his wife Domitia, whom he 
bad taken from ^lius Lama, her former husband. It 
was the tysant's method to put down the names of all 
such as he intended to dest^y in his tablets, which be ' 
kept about him with great circumspecticm^ Domitia 
fortunately happening to get alight of them, was struck 
at finding her pwn name in the catalogue of those fated 
. to destruction. She shewed the fetal list to Norbanus 
and Petronius, praefects of the praetorian bands, who 
found themselves set down ; as likewise to Stephanus, 
the comptroller of the household, who came into tlie 
' conspiracy with alacrity. They fixed upon the cigh- 
' teenth day of September for the completion of their great 
attempt. Upon preparing to go to the bath on the 
morning of that day, Petronius, his chamberlain, came 
to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller of the* 
household desired to sppak to him upon an affair of the 
utmost importance. The emperor having given orders 
tlmt his s^ttendants should retire, Stephanus entered with 
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liit luttdin a 8carf> which be had worn thus for some 
4Ay%y the better to conce^ a dagger, as none were per- 
mitted to approach the emperor with arms. He began 
by giving information of a nretended conspiracy, and 
exhibited a paper in which uie particulars were speci- 
£ed. While Dcmiitian was reading the contents with 
an eager curiosity, Stepbanus drew the dagger and 
struck him in the groin. The wound not being mortal^ 
Domitian caught hold of the assassin and threw him 
upon the grounds calling out for assistance. But Par- 
thenius with his freed man, a Radiator, and two subal- 
tern officers, now coming in, they ran all furiously upon 
the emperor, and dispatched him with seven wounds. 

It is almost incredible what some writers relate con- 
cerning ApoUonius Tyaneus, who was then atEphenus. 
This person, whom some call a magician, and some a 
philosopher, but whp more probably was nothing more 
than an impostor, was just, at the minute in which Do- 
mitian was slain; lecturing in one of the public gardens 
of the city. But, stopping short all of a sudden, he ciied 
out, ^* Courage, Stepbanus, strike the tyrant." And 
then, after a pause, <^ rejoice, tny friends, the* tyrant 
*< die's this day ; this day, do I say ! the very moment 
^' in which I kept silence he suffers for his crimes ; he 
>*diesr 

Many more prodigies were said to have portended his 
death, but the &te of such a monster seemed to produce 
more preternatural disturbances, and more predictions 
than it deserved; The truth seems to be, that a belief 
in omens and prodi|^es was again become prevalent ; 
the people were again relapsing into pristine t>arbarity : 
a country of ignorance is ever Uie proper spil for an bar- 
Vest of imposture.^ 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



The Jive good Emperors of Rome. 
. [A. D. 96.3 

WHEN it was publicly known that Domitian was 
sluin, the senate began to load his memory 
with every reproach. His statues were commanded to 
be taken down, and a decree was made^ that all his in- 
scription^ should be erased* his name struck out of the 
registers of Fame^ and his funeral omitted. The people^ 
who now took little part in the afiairs ef |;overnment^ 
looked on hii^ death with indifference ; the soldiers alouei 
whom he had loaded with favours, and enriched by lar« 
gesses, sincerely regretted their bene&ctor. 

The senate, therefore resolved to provide a successor 
before the army couW have an opportunity of taking the 
appointment upon themselves ; and Coc&^us Nerva wns 
chosen to the empire the very day on which the tyrant 
was slain, r He was of an illustrious family) as most say., 
by birth a Spaniard, and above sixty -iBve years old when 
he was called to the throne. He was at that .time the 
most mmarkablemsoiin Romej forhisvirtues, modersir 
tion) and respect to the laws ; and he owed his exaltao 
tion to th^ blameless conduct of lus former life. 

The people^ )>eing long accustomed to tyranny^ re- 
garded Nerva's gentle reign with rapture, and evc« gave 
his imbecility (for his humanity was carried too far for 
justice) the naiy^ *^*"^enevolence. Upon coming to the 
throne^ he solemnly swore that no senator of Rome 
should be put ^o death by his command, during his reign^ 
though they gave ever so just a cause. This oath he so 
religiouslf observed, that when two senators had con- 
spired his death, he used no kmd of severity againsi 
them ; but sending for them) to let them see he was not 
ignorant of their designs, he carried them with him to 
the public theatre : there presenting each a dagger, he 
darned themto strikeias he was determined not to ward 
U * 
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off the blow. I/urifig his sbbrt reign he made several 
good laws. He pariicularly prohibited the castration of 
male children ; which had likewise been ccmdemned 
by his predecessor, but not wholly removed. He put 
all those slaves to death who had, during the last reigOf 
informed against their masters* He permitted no sta- 
tues to be erected to his honour, and converted sucb of 
Domitian's as had been spared by the senate into money. 
He sold many rich robes, and much of ihe splendid fur- 
niture of the palate, and retrenched several unreasona- 
ble expences ^at tourt. At the same time h ^ Jiad so lit- 
tle regard for money» that when one of h^s subjects 
found a large treasure, and w4*ote to the. eropercnr how 
to dispose of it, he received for answer, th»t he might 
use k ; 43Ut the finder still informing the emperor that 
it was a fortune tbo large for a private person, Netva, 
admiring his honesty, wrote him word that then he 
might abuse 4t. ' 

A life of such generosity and mildness was not bow^ 
ever without Its enemies. Vigilius Rufus^ who had op- 
posed him, wis not only pardoned, but made his col- 
league in the consulship. Calpumius C rassus also with 
some others, formed a conspiracy \o destiJoy him ; but 
he rested satisfied with banishing those who #ere culpa- 
ble, though the senate were for infHctingtnorer^orous 
ptmishments. But the most dangerous insurrection 
against his interests was from thei;>rsetomn biads. who, 
Insaded by CaspariusOUanus,>in^sted upon revenging the 
late emperor's death, whose memory was still dear to 
^em from his frequent liberalities. Nerva. whose kind- 
ness to good men rendered him more^^ox^ud to the 
vicious, did all^n his power to stop the progress of this 
insurree^on ; he presented himself to the mutinous sol- 
diers, and opening his bosom, desired them to strike 
there rather than be guilty of so much injustice. The 
soldiers however paid no regard to his remonstrances, 
but selling upon Petroniusand Par^iemus, slew them 
itf the most ignominious manner. Not content with 
this, they even compelled the emperor to approve of 
Itieir scdi^on, and to make a speech to the pec^iej ia 
.wloch he thanked the cohoi^ for their fidelity. 
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So disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor's incli- 
nations was^ in the end, attended with* the most happy 
effects^ as it caused the adoption of 'Crajan to succeed 
him/ For, perceiving that, in the present turbulent dis- 
fk>sition of the times, he stood in need of an assistant in 
the empire, setting aside all his o^n relations, he fixed 
upon Ulpius Trajan, an utter stranger to his family, who 
was tlien governor in Upper Gerinai^y) as his successor. 
And in about three months after, having put himself in- 
tQ a violent passion with one Reguhis, a senator, he was 
Seized with a fever, of v^hich he died, after a short reign 
of one year, four months, aiid nine days. 

He was the &rst foreign emi»ror who reigned in tlpme^ 
and justly reputed a prince of great generosity and mo- 
deration. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, though 
with less reason, the greatest inatafice he gave of it 
during Jus reign being the choice of his successor. 
U C 85 1 Trajan's family was originally from Italy, 
A* D 98* ^^ ^ himself was bom at Seville in Spain. 
' Upon being informed ofthe death of Nerva, 
he prepared to return to Ronde from Germany, where 
he was governor : and one of' the first lectures he receiv- 
ed upon his arrival was from Plutarch, the philosopher^ 
who had the honour of 4)eing his master, and is said 
to have written him a letter to the following purpose :-^ 
^ Since your merits, and not your importunities, have 
^* advanced you to the empire, permit me to congratu- 
*' late your virtues and my own fortune. If your &ture 
*' government prove ansSverable to your former worth I 
'^ shall he happy ; but if you become worse for power, 
" your's widl be the danger, and mine the ignopiiny of 
" ydur conduct. Theerrors of the pupil wUl be charg- 
*^ ed upon his instructor. Seneca is reproached for the 
^^ enormities of Nero ; and Socrates and QuintilUan have 
^ not esc^[>ed censure for the misconduct of their respec- 
" tive scholars. But you have it in your power to make 
^^ me the most honoured of men^ by continuing what 
'* you are. Continue the command of your passigns, and ' 
" make virtue the scope of all your actions. If you foF- 
*' low these instn^tions, th^i will I glory in my having 
** presumed to give them ; if you neglect what I offer, 
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« then win this letter be my testimony tbnt you hare not 
<• ei F'l^d through the counsel and authority of Plutarch.** 
I huve inserted this letter, \^hether genuine ornot, be- 
cause it seems to me well written, and a stnking picture 
of this great philosopher's manner of addressing that 
best of princes. 

' This good monarch's application to business, his mo- 
deration to his enchiies, his modesty in exaltation, his 
liberality to the deserving, and his frugality in his own 
expences, have all been the subject of panegyric among 
his cotemporaries ; and they continue to be the aduiira* 
tion of posterity. 

Upon giving ihc prefect of the praetorian bands the 
sword, according to custom, he made use of this re- 
tnarkable expression : '* Take this sword, and use it, if 
" I have merit, for me ; if otherwise, against mc" Af- 
ter which he added, that he who gave laws was the first 
Who was bound to observe them. 

The first war he was engaged in after hh coming to 
the throne was with the Dacians, who during the reign 
qf Domitian, had committed numberless ravages upon 
the provinces of the empire. He therefore rdaed a pow- 
erful army, and, with great expedition, marched into 
those barbarous countries, where he was vigorously op- 
posed by Decebalus^ the Dacian king, who, for a iong^ 
time, withstood his boldest efinrts. At length, howev- 
er, this monarch being constrained to come to a general 
battle, and no longer able to protract the war, he was 
routed with great slaughter, though not without great 
loss to the conquerors. The Roman soldiers upon this 
occasion wanting linen to bind up their woiuids, the em- 
peror tore his own robes to supply them. This victory- 
compelled the enemy to sue for peace, which they ob- 
tained upon very disadvantageous terms ; their king 
coming into the Roman camp> and acknowledging him- ^ 
self a vassal of the Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs and 
rejoicings upon such an occasion were over, he was sur- 
prised with an account thiat the Daciiins had renewed 
hostilities. Decebalus their king was now therefore a 
second time adjudged an enemy to the Roman state>and 
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Trajan mvaded hisdonnnions with an army equal to 
that with which he had before subdued him. • But Dece- 
balus, DOW grown more cautious by his former defeat, 
Used every art to avoid coming to an engagement. He 
also put various stratagems in practice to distress the 
enemy ; and at one time Trajan himself was in danger 
of being slain or taken . He also took Longinus, one of 
the Roman generals, prisoner^ and threatened to kill him 
in case Trajan refused granting him terms of peace. 
But the emperor replied, that peace and war had not 
their dependence upon the safety of one subject only ; 
wherefore Longinus some time after destroyed himself 
by a voluntary death. The fate of this general seemed 
to give new vigour to Trajan*s operations. In order to 
be better enabled to invade the enemy's territories at 
pleasure, he undertook a most stupendous work, which 
was no less than building a bridge across the Danube. 
This amazing structure, which was built over a deep^ 
broad) and rapid river, consisted of more than twenty- 
two arches, an hundi'ed and fifty feet high, and an hun* 
dred and seventy broad : the ruins of this structure, 
which remain to this day, shew modem architects how 
far they were surpassed by the ancients, both in the 
greatness and the boldness of their designs. Upon fin- 
ishing this work, Trajan continued the war with great 
vigour, sharing with the meanest of his soldiers the fs^- 
tigues of the campaign, andcontinuallyenci*uraging them 
to their duty by his own example. ^ By these means> not- 
withstanding the country was spacious and uncultivated, 
and the inlmbitants brave and hardy, he subdued the 
wholes and added the kingdom of Dacia as a province 
to the Roman empire. OecebaUisinade some attempts 
to escape : but being surfpunded on every side, he at 
last slew himself, and his head was sent immediately to 
Rome, to certify his misfortune there. These successes 
^eemed to advance the empire to a greater degree of 
splendour than it had hitherto acquired. Ambassadors 
were^seen to come from the interior parts of India, to 
ccmgratulate Trajan's success, and bespesik his friend- 
ship.. At his return to Rome he entered tlie city in ^i- 
U ^ 
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umph ; and the rejoicings^ his victoriai lasted fot tKe 
space of an hundrfcd and twenty days» 

Having given peace and proaperitf tdthe^ empire, he 
continued his reign, loved, honoured, and ahnost adored 
by his subjects. He adomedthe city with public bolW- 
ings : he (peed it from such meii as tived by their vices $ 
he entertained persons of merit with the utmost &niit- 
iftrity : and so little feared his enemies, that he GOttld 
scarcely be induced to snppose^he had any. 

It had been happy for this great prince's memory, if 
he had shewn equal clemency to all his Subjects ; bujt 
about the ninth year of his reign, he was persua^d 
U C 860 *^ ^*^^^ upoii the Christians with a suspi- 
A D 107 cio^*cy*>2kn^ g^^^^^^i^®^ ^^***^^^^^ 
put to death, as well by popi;^ar tumults as 
by edicts and judicial procee^ngs. However, the per- 
secution ceased after some time ; for the emperor having 
advice from Pliny, the proconsul in Bithyma, of the in- 
nocence and simplicity ofthe Christians, and of their ih- 
ofiensive and moral way of living, he suspended their 
punishments. 

During this emper#r's reign there was adreadful in-^ 
sXirrectionof the Jews in all parts of the empire^ This 
wretched people, still infatuated and ever expecting 
ts>me signal deliverance, took the advantage of Trajan*s 
absence m the East, in at expedition he had undertaken 
against the Airmenians' and Parthians, to massacre all 
the Greeks and Romans which they got intd their pow- 
er, without reluctance or mercy. This rebellion first 
began in Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa; from 
thence the flames extended to Egypt, and next to the 

. island of Cyprus. These places they in a manner dispeo- 
pled with ungovernable ftiiy. Their barbarities were 
Buch thai they^te tlie flesh of their enemies, wore their 
skins, sawed them asunder, cast them to wfld beasts^ 
made them kill each other, and studied new torments by 
which to destroy them. However, these cruelties were 
bf no long duration ; tlie governors of the respective 
provinces making head again^ their tumultuous fury, 
soon treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put 
them to dcathj not as human beings, but as outrageous 
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pests to sodety. As tiie Jews hud practised their cru* 
cities in Cyprus particularly, a law ^ms puWicJy enatt- 
cd, by which k wafe made capital for any Jew to set foot 
on the island. 

During these bkxxfy transae^ns^ Trajan was prose- 
cuting his Successes in the East, where he carried the Ro- 
man arms farther than they had ever been before r but, 
I'csol^ing to return once more to Rome, he found himself 
too weak to proceed in his usual manner. He therefore 
ordeted himself to be earned on shipboard to the city of 
A D lir Salcuci% where he died of theapoplexy,hav* 
■ ing been attacked by that disorder once be- 

fore, in the sixty-third year of his age, after a reign of 
nineteen years, six months, and fifteen da^s. 

Adrian, who was nephew to Triajan, was adopted to 
succeed in the empire, and elected by all ordei's of the 
state, lhoug)i absent fitoml^ome,ijemg then at Antiochy 
as general of the forces in the Eiast. 

Upon his election, be began to pursue a course quite 
oppcmite to that of his predecessor, taking every method- 
of declining war, and promoting the arts of peace. He 
■was quite satbfied with preserving theandent limits of 
the empire, and seemed no Wiiy ambitious of extensive 
conquests. 

Adrians was ene of the most remarkable of the R oman 
emperors for the variety oi his endowments ; he was 
highly skilful in aU the accomplishitoents both of body 
and mind ; he conoposed, with g reat beauty , both in prose 
and verse; he pleaded at the bar, and w^s one of the 
best orators of his time t nor were his moral virtues less 
than his accomplishments. His moderation and clem- 
ency appeared by pardoning the injuries whichhe had 
received wheii he was yet but a private man. One day, 
meeting a person wIk) had formeriybeen his most in- 
veterate enemy, " my good friend," cried he, " you 
*< have escaped, for I am made emperor." He was af- 
fable to his frknds, and gentle to persons of meaner sta- 
tions 5 he relieved their wajits, and visited them in sick- 
ness ; it being his constant maxim, that he was an em- 
peror, not elected for his o^vn good, but for the benefit 
of mankind. 
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These were his virtues, 'which were contrasted by, 
a strange tnixture of vices ; or, to say the truth, he want- 
ed strength of mind to preserve his general rectitude of 
character without deviation. 

He was scarcely settled on the ihroiM^ when several of 
j^ the northern barbarians, the Alani, the S^nnatians, aiul 
the Dacians, began to make devastations on tlie empire. 
These hardy-nations, who now found the way to con- 
quer, by issuing from their forests, and then retiring 
upon the approach of a superior force opposing them» 
began to be truly formidable to Rome. Adriaa had 
thoughts of contracting the limits of the empire, by 
giving up some of the most remote and least defensible 
provinces ; but in this he was overruled by his fiiends> 
who wrongly imagined, that an extensive frontier* would 
intimidate an invading enemy* But though he compli- 
ed with their remonstrances, he broke down the bridge 
over the Danube, which his predecessor had built, sen* 
sible, that the same passage which was open to him, was 
equally convenient to the incursions of his barbarous 
neighbours. 

Having staid a short time at Rome, so as ^ see that 
all things were regulated and established for the safety 
of the public, he prepared to visit, and take a viei^ o^ 
his whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an 
emperor ought toimitate the sun, which dtffu9etb warmth 
and vigour oyer all parts of the earth . He therefore took 
with him a splendid court, and a considerable force, and 
entered the province of Gaul, where he numbered all 
the inhabitants. . From Gaul he went into Germany, 
from thence to Holland, and then passed over into Bri- 
tain i there reforming many abuses, and reconciling the 
natives to the Romans. For the better security of the 
* southern ^parts of tfie kingdom, he built a wall of wood 
and ei^thr enten^ng from the river Eden in Cumber- 
land to the Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent the in- 
clusions of the Pjbcts and other barbarous nations to the 
north. From Biitain, returning through Gaul, he di- 
rected his journey to Spain, where he was received with 
great joy, as being a native of that country. Therct 
wintering m the city of Tarragona^ he called a meeting 
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of all the deputies from the provitices, atid ordained 
many things for the benefit of the nation. Ffoni Spam, 
returning to Rome, he continued there for some time in 
Order to prepare for hi^ journey into the east, which was 
hastetied by a ne\v ihvasion of the Parthians. His ap- 
proach compelling the enemy to peace, he pursued his 
travels without molestation. Arriving in Asia Minor, 
he turned out of his way to visit the famous city of 
Athens. There making a considerable stay, he was in- 
itiated into the Elusiilian mysteries, which were acco\int- 
ed most sacred in the Pagan mythology, and took up* 
on him the office of archon or chief magistrate of. the 
. place. In this place also he remitted the severity of the 
Christian persecution at the representation of Granianus* 
the ptoconsul of Asia, who represented the people of 
that peTsuaaion as no way culpable. He was even so 
far reconciled to them as to thmk of receiving Christ 
among the number of the gods. After a winter's con- 
tinuance at Athens he went over into Sicily, and visited 
i£tna, and the other curiosities of the place. Return- 
ing from thence once more to Rome, after a short ^tay 
he prepared ships, and crossed over into Africa. There 
he spent much time in regulating abuses, and 'reforming 
the government ; in deciding controversies, and erect- 
ing magnificent buildings. Among the rest, he oMcr- 
ed Carthage to be rebuilt, calling it after his own name^ 
Adrianople. Again returning to Rom^, where he stay- 
ed but a very little time, he travelled a second time into 
Greece, passedover into Asia Minor ; from thence went 
into Syria, gave laws and instructions to all the neigh* 
bouring kings, wrhom he invited to come. and consult 
with him ; heihen entered Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt^ 
where he c^trsed Ponlpey's tomb, that had been long 
neglected and almost covered with saiid, to be renewed 
and be£iutiiied. . He also gave orders for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, which was performed with great expedi- 
tion by the assistance of the Jews, who now began to 
conceive iiopes of being restored to their long lost king- 
dom. But these expectations only served to aggravate 
their ealamities, for being incensed at the privileges 
which were granted the Pagan worshipper© in their new 
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city )^ tiiey fell upon the RomaDs mnd Christiaiis that were 
dispersed throughout Judea, and unmercifully put them 
all to the sword. Adrian was at Athens when this dan- 
gerous insurrection began ; wherefore} ending a power-f 
ful body of men under the cominauid of Julius Severus 
against them, this general obtained many signal though 
bloody victories over the insurgents. The war was con- 
cluded in two years, by the demolition of above a thou- 
sand of their best lowns, and the destruction of near six 
hundred thousand men in battle. 

He then banished all those who remained out of Ju- 
dea ; and by a public decaee forbade any to come with- 
lo view of their native soil. This insurrection was soon 
after followed by a daxvgerous irruption of the barbarous 
nations to the northward of the empire, who, enteruig 
Media with great fury, and passing through Armenia) 
carried their devastations as far as Cappadocia. Adrian 
preferring peace upon any terms to an unprofitable war> 
bought them off by large sums of money ; so that they 
returned peaceaU^ into their native wilds to enjoy their 
plunder, and meditate fresh invasions. 

Having spent thirteen years in travellicig through his 
dominions^ and refiorming the abuses of the empire ; he 
at last jresolved to return and end all his fatigues at 
Rome. Nothing could be more grateful to the people 
than his resolution of coming to reside the .rest of his 
days among them : \uey received him with the louden 
demonstrations of Joy ; and though he now began to 
grow old and un wieldly, he remitted not'^e feast of his 
former assiduity and application to the public welfare. 
His chief amusement was in conversing with the most 
celebrated men in every art and science, freqa^itly 
boasting that he thought no kind of knowledge inconside- 
rable, or to be neglected either in his private or public 
capacity. Adrian was so fond of lUerary fame, thai 
we are told, he wrote his own life, and afterwaids gave, 
it to his servants to publish under their names. But 
whatever might have been hb weakness in aiming i^ 
universal reputation, he was in no part of his reign re- 
miss in attending the duties of his exalted station. . He 
ordered the kn%hts and senators never to appear in puft* 
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He Init in the proper halnts of their orders. He forbade 
masters to kill their^kveS) as had been before allowed, 
but ordMned that they should be tried by the laws enact- 
ed against capital offences. A law so justf had h^ done 
nothing more, deserved to have ensured his reputation 
irith posterity, and to have made him dear to mankind. 
fie still further extended the lenity of the laws to those 
unhappy men who had been long thought too mean for 
justice. If a master was found killed in his house, he 
would not allovr all his slaves to be put to the torture as 
formerly, but only such as might have perceived or pre- 
vented the murder. 

In such employments he consumed the greatest part 
of his time ; but at last finding the duties of his station 
daily increasing, and ^ his own strength proportionally 
upon the decline, he resolved upon adopting a successor. 
Marcus Antoninus, afterwards surnamed the Pious, was 
the person he pitched upon ; but previously obliged him 
to adopt two bthers, namely, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Lucius Verus, all of whom afterwards succeeded to the 
empire. 

*WI>ile he was thus careful in appointing a successor, 
his boc^lcy infirmities became so insupportaUe, that he 
vehemently desired some of his attendants would dis- 
patch him. Antoninus, however, would by no means 
permit any of his domestics to be guilty of so -great an 
impiety, but used all the arts in bis power to i^concile 
the emperor to sustain life. His pains increasing every 
day, he was freqnetYtly heard to cry out, "How iriser- 
able a thing it is to seek Hieath and not to find it I*' In 
this deplorable exigence he resolved on g<Hng to fiaiae. 
Ulcere the tortures of his disease increasing, they affect- 
ed his understanding. Continuing for some tim^ in thfese 
excruciating circumstances, he was at -last resolved to 
observe no regimen, oflen say ing that kings died merely 
by the multitude of their physicians. This conduct 
served to hasten that death he seetrred so ardently to de- 
nire ; and it was probacy joy upon its approach which 
dictated the celebrated stanzas which are so well known, 
.^n^n repeatinj^ which he expired, in the si^ty-second 
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year ofhiiage> after a prosperous reign of twenty-one 
years and eleven monthft. ^ 

Titus Antoninus, hifrfiMccessor) wa8i)orn in the city of 
TJ C 891 ^ismu» in Gaul. His father was a noble- 
A D '^8 man of an ancient family that had enjoyed 
A. u. io». ^^^ highest honours of the state. At the 
time of his succeeding to the throne he was about fifty 
years old» and had passed through many of the most 
impoi*tant offices of the state with ^reat integrity a&d 
Application. His virtues in private life were no way im* 
puircd by exaltationi as he shewed himself one of the 
most excellent princes for justice, clemency and mode* 
ration. His morals were so pure that he was usually 
compared to Numa,and was sumamedthe Pious, both 
for his tenderness to his predecessor Adrian when dy- 
ing, and his particular attachment to the religion of his 
country. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned men^ to 
whom he gave large pensions and great honours, draw* 
ing then» from all parts of the world. Among the rest, 
he sent for AppoUonius, the femous stoic philosopher, 
to instruct his adopted son Marqus Aurelius, whom he 
had previously married to his daughter. AppoUonius 
being arrived at Rome, the eraperer desired his attend- 
ance, but the other arrogantly answered, ^*That is was 
the scholar's duty to wait upon the master* and not the 
master's upon the scholar." To this reply Antoninus 
only returned with a stnile, ^^ That it was surpri^g 
how AppoUoniuS) who had made no difficulty of coming 
from Greece to Rome, should think it so^ hard to walk 
from one part of Rome to another," and immediately 
sent Marcus Aurelius to him. While the good empe* 
ror was thus employed in making mankind happy, in 
directing their conduct by hb own example, pr reprov- 
ing theb follies with the keenness of rebuke, he was 
seized with a violent fever at Loricun, a pleasure house 
at some distance from Rome ; where, finding himself 
sensibly decaying, he ordered his friends and principal 
officers to attend him. In their presence he confirmed 
the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, without once naming 
Lucius Verusi who had been joined by Adrian with 
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him in the Succession ; then cbmmanding the golden 
statue of Fortune, which was always in the chambers 
of thc'emperors, to be removed to that of his successor, 
he expired in the seventy -fifth year of his age, after a 
prosperous reign of twenty-two years, and almost eight 
months. 

' Marcus Aurelius, though left sole successor to the 
U r 9U ^^^®^^» *°^^ Lucius^erus as his associate 
\ D 161 ^"^ equal in governing the state. A^rc- 

c ' ^^^* ^^ ^® ^" °^ Amius Verus, of an an- 

cient and illustrious family, which claimed its original 
from Numa. Lucius Verus was the son of Commodus, 
who had been adopted by Adrian, but died before he 
succeeded to the throne. Aurelius was remarkable for 
his virtues and accomplishments, as his partner in the 
empire was for his ungovernable passions and debauch- 
ed morals. The one was an example of the greatest 
goodness and wisdom, the other of ignorance, sloth, and 
extravagance. 

The two emperors had been scarce settled on the throne 
when the empire seemed attacked on every side from the 
barbarous nations by which it was surrounded. The Cati 
invaded Germar.y and Rhaetia, ravaging all with fire and 
sword ; but were, after some time, repelhed by Victori- 
nus. The Britains likewise revolted, but were repressed 
by Califumius. But the Partliians, under their king^ 
A^ologesus, made an irruption still more dreadful than 
either of the former, destroying the Roman legions in 
Armenia, then entering Syria, and driving out the Ro- 
man governor, and filling the whole country with terror 
and confusion. In" order to stop the progress of this bar- 
barous irruption, Verus himself went m person^ being 
accompanied by Aurelius part of the way. 

Verus, upon entering Antioch, gave an indulgence tD 
^ery appetite, withotrt attending to the fatigues of war, 
rioting in excesses, unknown even to the voluptuous 
Greeks, leaving all the glory of the field to his lieuten- 
ants, who were sent to repress the enemy. These, how- 
ever, fought with great success ; Statins Priscus took 
Artazata ; Martius put Vologesus to flight, took Seleu- 
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cia^ plundered and burnt Baliylon mi Ctesiphon, and 
dcmolhhed the magnificent palace of the kings of Par* 
thia. In a course of four yearsi duriag which the war 
continued, the Romans entered far into the Parthian 
country, and entirely subdued it ; but, upon their return, 
their army was wasted to less than half its former num« 
ber by pestilence and famine^ However^ this was no 
impediment to the vanity of Verus, who resolved to ^- 
joy the honours of a triumph, so hardly earned by 
others. Wherefore, having appointed a king over the 
Armenians, and finding the Parthlaus entirely subdti^d, 
he assumed the titles of Armemcus and Parthic^is, aod 
then returned to Rome to partake of a triumph with 
Auretius, which was accordingly solemnized with great 
pomp and splendour. 

During the course of this expedition, which c<a)tinu- 
ed for some years, Aurelius was sedulously intent upon 
distributing justice s^ happiness to his sub|ects>at hame. 
He first applied himself to the regulatkm of public af- 
&irs, and to the correcting such faults at h6 found in 
the laws and policy of the state. In this endeavour he 
shewed a singular respect for the senateroften permitting^ 
tliem to determine without appeal ; so that the common-* 
wealth seemed in a manner once more revived under 
his equitable administration. Besides^ such was his ap- 
plication to business) that he often employed ten day^ 
together upon the same subject, maturely considering it 
on all sides, and seldom departing from the seiuite house 
till night coming on, the assembly was dismissed by the 
consul. But while thus gloriously occi^ied, he was dai* 
ly mortified with accounts of the enormitieA olihis on^ 
league, being repeatedly assuredof his vanity *l«wdiDes£i^ 
and extravagance. However, feigning hi^nself i^tw^ant 
of these excesses^ he judged marriage to be the bc^ me- 
thod of reclaiming him, and therefoa^e seat bkn, hift, 
daughter Lucilla, a woman of great beauty^ whom V«* 
rus mariiedat Andoch. But even this was Ibimd k^ 
effectual : LuclHa proved of a disposition very unUkQ 
Her father, and instead of correctmg her h^sba^d's^ex* 
travagancies, only contributed to inflame thf?m» Yet 
Aurelius still hoped that upon the return of Verus to 
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Rome his presence would keep him in awe, and that 
happiness would at length be restored to the state. But 
in this also he was disappointed. His return only seem- 
ed fatal to the empire t for his army carried back the 
plague from Partlna, aiid disseminated the infection into 
all the provinces through which it passed. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable slate of the em- 
pire shortly after the return of Verus# In this horrid 
picture was represented an emperor, usaSived by exancvr 
pie, or the calamities surrounding him, giving way to 
unheard of debaucheries. A raging pestilence spread- 
ing terror and desolation through all parts 5f the west- 
em world ; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such 
as had never before happened ; the products of the earth 
throughout all Italy devoured by locusts ; all the baTba- 
rous nations surrounding the empire, the Germans, the 
Sarmatians, the Quadi, and the Marcomanni, taking ad- 
vantage of its various calamities, and making their ir- 
ruptions even into Italy itself. Thepil-ssts doing alt 
they could to put a stop to the miseries of the state, by 
attempting to appeascbthe gods ; vowing and offering 
numberless sacrifices : celebrating all the sacred rites 
that had ever been known in Rome ; and exhibiting the 
solemnity called Lectisternia, sevep days together. To 
crown the whole, these dhtnusiasts, not satisfied with the 
impending calamities, making new, by ascribing the dis- 
tresses of the state to the impieties of the christians alone : 
so that a violent persecution was seen reigning in all 
parts of the empire, in which Justin Martyr, St. Polycarp, 
bishop of Sri y ma, ancf an infinite number of others, 
suffered martyrdom. 

In this scene of universal tumult, desolation, and dis- 
tress there was nothing left but the virtues and tlie wis- 
dom of one man alone to restore tranquility, and bring x 
back happiness to the empire. Aurelius began his en- 
deavours by marching against the Marcomanni and Qua- 
di, taking Vcrus with him, who reluctantly left the sen- 
sual delights of Rome for the fatigues of a camp. The^ 
came up with the Marcomanni near the city of Aqui- 
leia, and after a furious engagement routed their whole 
army : then pursuing them across the Alps, overcanare 
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U C 922 ^^^^ ^ several contests, and at lastj entirely 
AD 1(59* ^®^^^^? them, returned into Italy without 
any considerable loss. As the winter was far 
advanced, Verus was determined upon g^ing from Aqui- 
leia to Rome, in which journey he was seized with an 
apoplexy, which put an end to his life, being thirty-nine 
year old, havirig reigned in conjunction with Aurejius 
nine. Aurclitis, who had hitherto sustained the fa- 
tigues of governing, not only an empire, but his col- 
league, being left to himself, began to act with greater 
diligence, and more vigour than e\er. 

After having subdued the Marcomanni, a barbarous 
people, that had made inroads upon the empire, he re* 
tume19 to Rome, where he began his usual endeavours 
to benefit mankind by a &rther reformation of the inter- 
lial policy of the state* 

But his good endeayolirs were soon interrupted by a 
renewal of the former wars, in one of the engagements 
pf which he is said to have been miraculously relieved, 
when his army was perishing wuh iliirst, hy the prayers 
of a christian legion which had been levied in bis service . . 
For, at that dreadful juncture, ami just as the barbariariS 
were ready to fall upon them> we are assured, there 
fell such a shower of rain as instantly refreshed the famt- 
ing army. The soldiers we i c seen holding their mou Lh^ 
and their helmet up to hcaverii and receiving the water 
which came so wonderfully to their relief. The same 
clouds also which served for their rescue, at the same 
lime discharged such a terrible storm of hai!i acconapa- 
nied with thunder, against the enemy, as astonished and 
confounded them. By this im looked for aid, the Ro- 
mans, recovering strength and courag-Cj once more turn- 
ed upon their pursuers, and cut ihem in pieces. ^ 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement, ac- 
knowledged by Pagan as well as Christian writersj only 
with this diflference, that the latter ascribe the victory to 
their own, the former to the prayers of their emperor, ' 
However this be, Aurelius seemed *io sensibk of miracu- 
lous assistance, that he immediittely relaxed the perse- 
cution against the Christians, aivd \n-ote to the senate it* 
favour of their religion. 
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This good emperor having at a time detected one 
AvBius iti a conspiracy against him, and generously 
granting him his pardon, some who were near his per- 
son took the liberty to blame his conduct, telling him 
that Avidtus would not haVe been so generous had he 
been conqueror. To this the emperor replied in this 
sublime manner, " 1 never served the gods so 111, or 
« reigned so irregularly, as to fear Avidius could erer 
*' be conqueror." 

He usually called philosophy his mother, in opposition 
to the couit, which he considered ^s his stepmother. 
He also was frequently heard to say, " that the people 
" were happy whose philosophers were kings, or whoH 
" kings were philosophers/' He in fact was one of the 
most considerable men then in being ; and though he ha4 
been born in the meanest station, his merits as a writer, 
as his works remain to this day, would have insured * 
immortality. » 

Having thus restored prosperity to his subjects, and ' 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that the Scy* 
thians and barbarous nations of tjfie north were up iii 
arms and invading the empire. He once more^ there^ 
fore resolved to expose his aged person in the defence 
of his country, and made speedy preparations to qpnose 
them. He wentto the senate, for the first time, and de- - 
sired to have money out of the public treasury. Hci 
then spent three whole days in giving the people lec- 
tures, by which they might regulate their lives ; and, 
having finished his lectures, departed upon his expedi- 
tion, amidst the prayers and lamentations of all his sub- 
jects. It was upon g&ng^to open his third campaign 
that he was seized wUh the plague at Vienna, which 
stopped the progress of his success. Nothing, however, 
could abate his desire of being beneficial to mankind ; 
bis fears for the youth and unpromising disposition of 
Gommodust his son and successor, seemed to give him 
great uneasiness ; wherefore, he addressed his friends . 
and the principal ofiicers that were gathered round his 
bed, telling them, that as his son was now going to lose ^ 
father^ he hoped he should find many fathers in them. 
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As he was thus speakmgt he was seized with a weakness 
which stopped his utterance^ and which brought him to 
his end the following day. He. died in the fifty-ninth 
year of his ag-e, having reigned nineteen years and some 
days ; and it seemed as if the whole glory and prosper- 
ity of the Roma») empire died with this greatest of the 
Roman emperora. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

From Commodus ^ the tramferrmg the seat of the 
empire under Constanttne from Rome to Byzantium* 

^* [U.C.933. A.D. 180.] 

THE merits of Aureiius procured Commodus an 
easy accession to the throne. He was acknow- 
ledged emperor first by the arm>^^ then by the senate 
and people, and shortly after by all the provinces. 

His whole reign is but a tissue of ^\'amoTincs3 and fol- 
ly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and corruption. There 
is so strpng a similitude between his conduci and that of 
Domitian, that a reader might b^ ^pt to imagine he was 
going over the same reigir. 

He* went with his associates to taveiTis and bmthels ; 
spent the day in feasting, and the ni^^ht in ihe most abom- 
inable luxuries, having no less ihan ibrec hundred fe- 
males, and as many males^ for detestabl e purposes. He 
committed incest, as Caligula did, with all his sisters. 
He sometimes went about ffiie markets in a frolic, with 
small wares as a petty chapman ; sometimes he imita- 
ted a horse courser, and at other times drove his own 
chariot in a slave's habit, while those he chiefly promo- 
ted resembled himself, being the companions Qf h\^ 
pleasures, or the ministers of hh cruelty. 

If any person desired to be revenr^ed oji an enemy, by 
bargsdning with Commodus for a sum of money he was 
permitted to destroy him in such i\ manner as be thought 
proper. He commanded a perBc.n to be cast to the wild 
beasts for reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius* He 
ordered another to be thrown into a burning furnace fcir 
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€tc€ide&ta]l]r overheating his bath. He would sometimesy 
vrheQ he was in a good humour} cut off men's noses un- 
der a pretence of shaving their beards ; and yet he was 
himself so jealous of all mankind that he wa^ obliged to 
be his own barber. 

At l<engtht upon tlve ^east of Janus, resolving to fence 
naked before the people as a common gladiator, three 
of his friends remonstrated to h^m upon the indecency 
of such a behaviour. These were Lxlus, his general^ 
Electus, his chamberlain, and Marcia, a* concubine, of 
whom he always appeared excessively fond. Their ad- 
vice was attended with no other effect than that of in- 
censing him agsjnst them, and inciting him to resolve 
upon their destruction. It was his methoc%Jike that of 
Domitian, to set down the names of all suph as he in- 
tended to put to death, in a roll which he carefully kept 
by hinj. However, at thia time, happening to lay the 
roll on his bed while he was bathing in another, room, 
it was taken up by a little boy, whom he passionately 
loved. The child, after playing with it for some time, 
brought it to Marcia, who was mstantly alarmed at the 
contents. She immediately discovered her terrors to 
Laetus and Electus, who, perceiving their dangerous sit- 
uation, instantly resolved ^e tyrant's death. After some 
deliberation it was agreed upon to dispatch him by poi- 
son ; but this not succeeding, Martia hastily introduced 
a young man, called Narcissus, and prevailed upon him 
to assist in strangling the tyrant. Commodus died in 
the tliirty -first year of his age, after an impious reign of 
twelve years and nme months. 

U C 945 '^^^ accrecy and expedition- with which 
A*D 192* ^^^^^dus was assassinated were such that 
-^^ ' ' few were at that time acquainted with the 
rear circumstances of his death. His body was wrapped 
up as a bale of useless furniture^ and carried through the 
guards, most of whom were either drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the conspirators had fix- 
ed upon a successor. Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues 
and courage rendered hini worthy of the most exalted 
station, and who had passed through many changes of 
fortune, wsfs fixed^ upon to succeed him ; wh)|ny there- 
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fbre> the conspirators repaired to his house to salute him 
emperor, he considered their arrival as a command from 
the emperor Commodtts for his death. Upon Laetus en- 
tering his apartment, Pertinax, without any shew of fear, 
cried out, that for many days he had expected to end his 
life in that manner, wondering that the emperor had de- 
ferred it so long. However, he was not a little surpris- 
ed when informed of the real cause of their visit ; and 
being strongly urged to accept of the empire, he at last 
complied with their offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaimed 
emperor, and soon after the citizens and senate consent- 
ed ; the joy at the election of their new sovereign being 
scarce equrfto that for the death of their tyrant. They 
then pronounced Commodus a parricide, an enemy to 
the gods, his covintry, and ail mankind* and commanded 
that his corpse should rot upon a dunghill. In the mean 
time, they saluted Pertinax, as emperor and Caesar, 
with numerous acclamations, and cheerfully took the 
oaths of obedience. The proi4nces soon after followed 
the example of Rome ; so that he began his reign with 
universal satisfaction to the whole empire, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom ofiJiis 
monarch's rei^n the short time it continued. But the 
praetorian soldiers, whose manners he had attempted lo 
reform, having been long corrupted by the indulgence 
and profusion of their former monarch, began co hate 
him for the parsimony and discipline he had introduced:, 
among them. They ther^fbre resolved lo dcthroiie him ^ 
and, accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, marched;^ 
through the streets of Rome, entered his|>alace without 
opposition, where a Tuhgrian soldier struck him dead 
with a blow of his lance. From the number of his ad- 
rentures, he was called the Tennis ball of Fortune ; and 
certainly no man ever experienced such a variety o£ 
situations with so blameless a character. He reigned 
but three months. 

U C 945 '^^^ soldiers, having committed this out- 
aId* '9Sk rage, made piJ'oclamation that they would sell 
' * ' the empire to whoever wbuld purchase it at - 
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the hip;hest price. In consequence of this praclaiiiatio% 
two jbidders were found, namely, Sulpician and Didius. 
The former, a consular person^ prsefectof the city, and 
son-in-law to the late empevor Pertinax. The latter, a 
consular person likewise, a great lawyer,, and the wealth- 
iest man in the city. Sulpician had rather promiseat 
than treasures to bestow. The offers of Didius. who 
.produced immense sums of ready money, prevaile.d* 
He was received into the can^p, and the soldiers instant- 
ly swore to obey him as emperor. 

Upon being conducted to the senate house, he addres- 
sed thflt few senators that were present in a very laconic 
speech. " Fathers, you want an emperor, and 1 am the 
** fittest person you can chuse." The choice of the sol- 
diers was confirmed by the senate, and Didius was zc^ 
knowledged emperor, now in the fifty-seventh year of 
his age. 

It should seem, by this weak monarch's conduct whea 
seated, on the throne, that he thought the governmentof 
an empire rather a pleasure than a toil.. Instead of at- 
tempting to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gave him- 
self up to ea^e and inactivity, utterly regardless of the 
duties of his station. He was mild and ^^entle indeed* 
neither injuring any nor expecting to be mjured. But 
that avarice, by which he became opulent* still followed 
him in his exaltation ; so that the very soldiers who elect-* 
^ him soon began to detest him for those qualities so 
very opposite to a military character. The people, also^ 
^gainst whosq consent he was chosen, were not less his 
enemie?. Wbenever he issued from his palace they^ 
openly poured forth their imprecadons against him, cry- 
ing out that he was a thief, and had stolen the empire. 
Didius, however, in the true spirit of fi trader, ps^ieutly 
bore all their reproach, sometimes beckoning; to them 
with smiles to approach him, and testifying his regard 
ty every kind of submission. 

Soon after, Severus, an African by birtli, being pro- 
claimed by his army, began by promising to revenge 
tbe death of Pertinax. 

Didius, upon being informed of his approach toward^ 
Home, obtained th^ consent pf the sena^ tfi^ send hlo^ 
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•mbasBAdofs, offering to make him a partner in the em« 
pire. But Scvcrus rejected this offer, conscious olf hia 
Cfvm strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. The 
senate soon appeared of the %ame sentiments ; and per- 
ceiving the timidity and weakness of their present mas- 
ter, abandoned im. Being called together, as was for- 
merly practised in the times of the commonwealth, by the 
consuls, they unanimously decreed that Didius should be 
deprived of the empire, and that Severus should be pro- 
claimed in his stead. They commanded Didius to be 
Klain, and sent messengers for this purpose to the palace, 
where they found him disarmed, and dispatched him 
among a few friends that still adhered to his interest. 

Severus having overcome Niger and Albinusi who 
#ere his competitors for the empire, uncfertook next the 
reins of government, uniting great vigour with the most 
refined policy ; yet his African cunning, for he was a 
native of Africa, was considered as a particular defect in 
him. He b celebrated for his wit, learning, and pru- 
dence, but equally bkimed for perfidy and cruelty. In 
short, he seemed equally capable of the greatest acts of 
virtue and the most bloody severities. 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded his soldiers wirh 
rewards and honours, giving them such privileges as 
strengthened his own power, while ihey destroyed that 
of the state. For the soldiers, who b ad h itherto shewed 
the strongest inclination^ to an abuse of powerj were 
now made arbiters of the fate of emperoi-s. 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give way 
to his natur4l turn for conquest, and to oppose hia arms 
agaitist tJie Parthians, who were then invading the fron- 
tiers of llie empire. Having, therefore, previously given 
the government St domestic policy to one Plautian» a 
partlculaMivotirite, to whose daughter he married his 
son Caracajla, he set out for the East, and prosecuted 
the war with his usual expedition and success. He 
forced submission from the king of Armenia, destroyed 
several cities in Arabia Felix, landed on the Parthian 
coasu, took and plundered the famous city of Ctesiphon, 
marched back through Palestine and Egypt, and at 
,»engtWetii«fteAto Rome in triumph. 
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Duru^^liid Intenral, Plautkitt who wfts le& to^rect 
ti^e afTairs of Rome, beigan to think of as|nring to the 
emjure him&elf. Upou tbe^mpc^ror'ft retimi he einph^* 
ed a tribune of the praetoiian cehorts, of nnhjch he wii$ 
|he commandery to as&assinate him, as likewise las aoa 
Caracalk. The tribune in&mied^ Severus of his foiro^F* 
ite's treachery. He at £rst feceived ft as an ti!&{>robabk 
slory^ and as the artifice of one who en\ied his ^Kvoarite'v 
fortune. However he was at la^ persuaded to pertnU 
the tribm^ to conduct Pla«iiiaii4o the empet^er's ajstrt* 
xaents, to be a testioiony^igainifit HmwM. With this in<- 
4ent the trahune went and amused him wkh a preteiKled 
account of his killing tte eniperor and his son ; xlcsiring 
him, if he ihcmght fit to see lohem tiead, to go with him 
. lo the palace . As Plamtian aiidenlily de^red ^ eir deaths 
he really gave «erediit to his ivhetton ; and folk>wmg 
the tribune, wa.s conducted at midnight into the inner*- 
most recesses. But what must have heen his disap- 
pointment* when, instead of &)ding the emperor lying 
dead as he expected, he beheld the a*oom ilgSited up with 
torchesi ami Seveirufi, siuirroiuncted £y his ifriends, prepar- 
ed in array to receive h4m« Being asked by the empepoi^ 
with a sterti cotmtenance, what had btou^ him there at 
that unseasonable time, he, was at first ul4erii^:confoimd^ 
^ ; and ^t Rowing what tx^me to «n«ke^ he ingemi* 
^usly coi^ssed the whole, ha^peating forgiveness^ what 
he had intended. TJ^e emperor seemed ihclked to pat^ 
don : but Camc^la, his eon, who, ^om the eadieift age^ 
shewed a disfMjsiricm tex crtteity,^ with Ills swovd ran him 
through the body. 

t After this be spent % oonsideraUe draee in visStitigvoane 
cities in Italy, permitting none of his cheers to sen ^a* 
oes of twifit or Agnity, and di«tributing jiisuce with the 
stidolest impar tiatity . He then imdertook ^m «iepedi^on 
into Britain, where the Ricxmans were in4]aQger 4>f bem^ 
destroyed t>r compelled to fty the province. Wherefore, 
ajEiter appointing his two sons, Carac^la and Geta, joint 
successors in the empire, and taking them with him, he 
lajBfded inBritaifi, to thegreat terror of such »» had drawn 
doivn hb resentment Upon his pi^ogcess into the ccmiH 
try, he left his son Geta in the souttern part of the pro- 
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vinc«y wKkh had continued in obedience, and inarched 
with his son Caracalla against the Caledonians. In this 
expedition his army suffered prodigious hardships, in 
pursuing the enemy ; they were obliged to ^hew their 
way through intricate forests, to drain extensive marsh- 
es, and form bridges over rapid rivers *, so that he lost 
£fty thousand men by fatigue and sickness. However, 
he supported all tfiese ineonveniencies with unrelenting 
bravery, and prosecuted his successes with such vigour, 
that he compelled the enemy to beg §ot peace; wnich 
they d>tuned, not without the surrander of a considerr 
able part of their country. It was -there, that, for its 
better security, he built that iamous wail, which still 
goes by his name, extending from Solway Firth on the 
west, to the Grerman Ocean on the east. He did not^ 
long survive his successes here, but died at York, in the 
sixty^th year of his age« aftertoi active though cruel 
reign c^ about eighteen years. 

U C 964 Caracuila and Geta/ his sons, being sc- 
A D 211 ^^^^^^^S^ ** emperors by the army, be- 
' gan u> shew a mutual hatred to each other 
even before their arrival at Rome. But this opposition 
was of no long condnuance ; for Caracaila being resolv- 
ed to govern alone, furiously entered Geta's apartment^ 
and, followed by ruffians, slew him in his mother's arms. 
Being thus emperor, he went on to mwtk his course 
withi^ood. Whatever was done by Domitian or Kero 
fell short of this monster's i>arbanties. His tyrannies 
at length excited the resentment of ^acrihus, the com- 
mander of the forces in Mesopotamia, who employed 
one Martial,a man of great strength and a centurion of 
the guards to dispatch him. Accordingly, as the em- 
peror was riding out one day, near a little city called 
CarrsB, he happened to withdraw himself pnvately upon 
a natural occasion, with only one page to hold his horse. 
This was the opportunity JMmtial had so long and ar-* 
dently desired^ wherefore running to him^ hastily, as If 
he ha4 beenx:alled, tie stabbed the emperor in the back» 
so that lie died immedittdy. Having perf<»*med this 
hardy attempt) he then uncoA<;emedly ret^fcmed to 'Ms 
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troop ; but retiriaf by insensible degrees^ he endeavour-* 
ed to secure himself by flight. But his companions sQon 
missing him* and the page giving information of what 
had been done, he was pursued by the Cierman horse and 
cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which con-' 
tinned six years, the empire was every^^y declining ; 
the soldiers were entirely masters of every election; and 
as there were various armies in dififertnt parts, so there 
were as many interests, all opposite to each other. 
^ C 970 ^^^ soldiers, without an emperor, after a 
AD* 2 17* '^'P^'^^ of two days, fixed upon Macrinus^ 
* who took all possible methods to conceal his 
being privy to CaracaUa's murder. «The senate confirm- 
ed their choice shortly after, and likewise that of his 
son, Diadumenus, whom he took as a partner in the tmf 
pire. Macrinus was fifty-three years old when he enters 
ed upon the government of the empire. He was of ob*- 
scure parentage, some sa^ by birth a Moor ; who, by the 
mere rotation of office, being made first praefect of the 
praetorian bands, was now by treason and accident called 
to fill the tlmme. v 

He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa and her 
grandsop, Heliogabalus ; and being conquered by scm6 
seditious legions of his own army, h^ fled to Chalcedcmy 
where those who were sent in pursuit overtook and put 
him to death, together with his son Diadumenus, after a 
short reign of one year and two months. 
U C $71 ^^^ senate and citizens of Rome being 
A D* 2 1 a' ^^^^^ ^^ submit to the appointment of the 
.v' ' ' army as usual. Heliogabalus ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen. His short life is but a 
tissue of effeminacy, lust and extravagance. He mar* 
fied, in the small space of four years, six wives, and di- 
vorced them all. He was so fond of the sex, tliat he ^:ar- 
ried his mother with him to the senate liousef and de- 
manded that she should always be present when matteris 
of importioce were debated. He even went so &r as 
to build a senate house for women, with suitable orders, 
haUts/ and distinctions, of which hb mother? was made 
Y 
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president. They met several times: ftU tli^ detotM 
taming u^n the feshions 'Of the day^ ^m1 the different 
fbrmalitks to be used «t g^vii^ aad receiving visits. To 
these (b)lies be added great cmehy and boun^ss prodi- 
gality ; so that he was beard to say i that such dishes $lm 
-were cheaply obtained irere scarce ^orth eatbg. It k 
even Mid, he strove to foretell what was to happen, by 
inspecting the entndlsof voiinginen sacrificedtandtb^ 
he chose the most beautitul yontbs tbrougbout Italy to 
be slain tor that horrid putpcRie. 

However^ his soldiers miilii^ing« as was now usni^ 
with them { they followed him to his palace, pursuing 
him from apartment to apartment^ till al last he. was 
€MHid concealed in a pfivy. Having dn^ed bim Iroai 
thence through the streets witb roost bitter invectives, 
and having dispatched btm, they attempted once more 
to squeeae his pampered body into a {mvy ; but not eau* 
ly effecting thisr they threw it into the Tiber, with hea- 
vy weights, tbat none might afterwards find or give it 
burial. This was the ignominious death ofHeHogaba^ 
his, in the eighteenth year of bis agOf after a dete^ible 
reign of four jears. 

IT C 975 '^^ ^^^ sn^oeeded Ale;amder, hks cousin 
A D 22^ german; who, without oppo^tioDtbiMng^d^ 
'^' ' '^ * clared emperor, ^e senato, |d^ti»ir usual 
adulation, were for conferring new titles upon bim ; but 
lie modesty declined thenv att. To tb^ most rigid 'f»- 
tice he added the greatest bumanity. ^He byvcedtlie 
good, and was a severe reprpver of the lewd and .in£|- 
mous. His accomplishments wereequal to bis virtues. 
He was an excellent msthematician, geometxidan, and 
AHi^ian ; he was equally skilfol inpaintii^ and sculp- 
ture : and in poetry, few of his time could equal bim. In 
short, such were his talents, and such the ao^ty of his 
judgment, that though b«t sixteen years^of ^age, be was 
considered AS a wise old man. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper 
Germans, and other northern nations, begs^ to pour 
down immense swaiTns of people upon the more sottth- 
om parts df the empire. They passed the Rhine and the 
Danube witb such furyi tbat all July wa^ thrown into 
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themostextreme consternatioa. The emperor ever rea- 
dy to expose his person for the safety of his people^ made 
what levies he coulcU and went In person to stem the 
torrent, which he speedily ejected. It was in the course 
©f his successes against the enemy that he was cut off 
by a mutiny among his own soldiers. He died in the 
n^enty -ninth year of his age, after a prosperous reign 
of thirteen years and nine §ays. 

IT r 988 ^**® tumults occasioned by the death <jf 
A n 2^^ Alexander being appeased, M&ximim who 
A. iJ. 2 J5. j^^^ ^^^^ ^j^g chief promoter of the sedition, 
WSLS chosen emperor. This extraordinary man, whose 
eharacter deserves particular attention, was bora of very 
obscure parentage, being ihe son of a poor herdsman 
of Thrace. In the beginning, he followed his father's 
bumble profession, and only exercised his persona) cou- 
rage against the robbers, who infested that part of tlie^ 
country in which he lived. Soon after, his ambition in- 
creasing) he left his poor employment, and enlisted in 
the Roaian army, whei'e l>e soon became remarkable for 
bis great strength, discipline, and courage. This gigan- 
tic man was no less than eight feet and an half high ; he 
Imd a body and strength corresponding to his size, being 
BOt less remarkable for the magnitude than the sym-> 
metry of his person His wife's bracelet usually served 
him for a thumb ring ; and bis strength was so great 
that he was able to draw a carriage which twa oxen 
could not move. He could strike out a horse's teeth 
with ti blow of his fist, aad break its thigh bon^ with a 
kick. i£is diet was as extraordinary as the rest of his 
endowments : he generally ate forty pounds weight of 
fiesh every day, and drank six gallons of wine, without 
committing any debauch in either. With a frame so 
athletic, he was possessed of a mind undaimted in dan- 
ger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man. ' The 
first time he was made known was to the emperor Seve- 
rus, who was then celebrating games on the Wrth day 
of his son Geta. He overcame sixteen in running* one 
after the other ; he then kept up with the emperor on 
horseback ; and, having fatigued him in the course, he 
tvas cf>posed to seven of the most active soldiers, and 
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overcame ihem with the greatest eate. Fit>m that time 
he was particularly noticed, and taken into the emperor's 
body guard, and, hy the usual gi;adation of prefermemt 
came to the chief command, equally remarkable for his 
•implicityy discipline, and virtue ; and, upon coming to 
the empire^ he was found to be one of the greatest mon* 
sters of cruelty that ever dbgraced power ; and fearful 
of nothing himsel^Jbe secmc^d to sport "with the terrors 
of all mankind. 

However, his cruelties did not retard his military ope* 
rations, which were carried on with a spirit becoming a 
better monarch, tie overthrew the Germans in several 
batileS) wasted all their country with fire and sword 
for four hundred miles together, and set a resolution of 
subduing all the northern nations as far as the ocean. 
In these expeditions, in order to attach the soldiers more 
firmly to him, he increased their pay ; and in every^ 
duty of the camp he himself took as much pains &s tho 
meanest centinei in his army, shewing incredil^e ecu- 
tage and assiduity. In evefy engagement, wherever 
the conflict was hottest, Maximin was always seen fight- 
ing there in person, and destroying all before him t f<M*, 
bemg bred a barbarian, he considered it as his duty to 
combat as a common soldier, while he commanded as a 
general. 

In the mean time. Us cruelties bad so aUenatod tbe 
minds of his subjects, that several conspiracies were se- 
cretly aimed agamst him. None of them, however, sue* 
ceeded, till at last his own soldiers, b^ing long harrassed 
bv famine and fatigue, and hearing of revolt on every 
side, resolved to terminate their calamities by tbe tyrant's 
death. His great strength, and his being always arm-* 
ed, were at first the principal motives to deter any from 
assassinating him ; but at length, having made his guards 
accomplices in their design, they set upon him while he 
Mept at noon in his tent, and slew both him and his son, 
whom he had made his partner in the empire, without 
any opposition. Thus died this most remarkable many 
after an usurpation of about three years, and in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. His assiduity when in hum- 
ble station, and his cruelty when in power, serve very wdl 
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tx> evince that there are sonie men whose virtue^ are 
itted for obscurky, as there aare others who only shew 
themsehres gt^eat when pUced ui an exalted station. 
T7 r QQi The tyrant being dwtd, and his body 
An 2^8 Arowato dogsand birds of prey, Pupienus 
A. ii . ^ JO . g^ Balblnus continued for some tinfte empe* 
roin without oppotdtion. 

' Bttt differing among themselves, the prsstorian soi- 
dlerS} who were ^e enemies of both|. set upon them in 
their pakce, at a time when their guards were amused 
with seeing the CapitoUne game^ and dragging them 
from the palace towards the camp, slew them both, leav^ 
ing their dead bodiesin the stceetfi as a dreadful instance 
of their sedition. 

It c 99 i ^ ^® midst of this sedition, as the muti^ 
A D 238 ^^^ ^'^^ proceeding along, they by accir 
"^^ ■ • . ' dent met Grordisttr, the grandson of him who 
was slain in Africa, whom they decUred emperor <m the 
spot. Thk prinoe was but sixteen years old when he be*^ 
gan his reign ; but his virtuea seemed to compensate for 
his want of experience. His principal aims were to tmite 
the opposing menri>er8 of the government, and torecon* 
cile the soldiers and citiaena to each others 
- The army, however^ began as usual^ to murmur, and 
their complaints were artfully fomented by Philip, an 
Arabian, who was |»*^tQfian' pro^et . Things then pra<- 
ceeding from bed to worsoy Phi% was at first ma^ 
equal in the command of the empire ; Portly after, he 
was invested with the sole power ^ and at lengthy find^ 
ing himself capdd>ie of perpem^ting-his long meditated 
cruelty,Gordiah>was, by his or^, slain in the twenty- 
second year of hk age^ after a successful reign of nearr 
sixyears^ 

UC 996 ^^**H>>^^gthn9murderedhi^beDc(kr- 
AD 243* ^^' ^^^ ^ fortunate as to be immediatel^r 
'^ aekndwledgedemperorhy the army. Upon- 
his exalti^ion, he associated his^sbn, a boy of six yeanr 
of age, as his partner in the-empire i and, in order to» 
secure his power «^ home, made peace with the Ptr^and^ 
Mid marched his army- towards Rome. However, the- 

■ ■ ' - ^.^" .••:.-';.. 
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army rerohbg in fawur of Dedm bis gefter«I» and tet* 
ting vic4«tttfy upon IAk^ odc of the cen^nelA, at a Mow* 
cut off bit bead« or mther cto^red it aatmdor^ separadnf^ 
tbc under jaw from ^e upper. He died in the forty 'fifth 
year of his 9t^ afier a reign of about fire years, Deciio 
being ual?erialiy declared as his loccessor^ 
tJ C 1001 The activity and iritdeiii of DeoiQase^ft* 
A D 248 ^^ ^ ^9m^ measure to^ stop the hasteniBg 
• ' ^' decline of tte Roman empire* The senate 
•eemed to thmk so highly of hk merits^ that they TOted 
him not inferior to Trajan ; and indeed he seemed ist 
eirefy instance to conaoftt theil> d%iuty in particidar) and 
the wel&ce of all the inferrar ranks of the peo{de. 

Bu^no virtues could now prevent ^le a|^:'oadiing 
downfal of the state : the obstinale ^aputes hetw^cn^the 
Pagans and the Cht*miaiis within ^st empire, and the 
WQceasmg krupttoos of harharoos nations from without^ 
enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy* He was 
killed in an ambuscade of the enemy, in the fiftieth year 
of his age» after a short rdgn of twe years and sis 
months* 

U C ) 00 4 Oalhia, who had betrayed the Roman itf* 
AD 251 ™y»^^ addiittsfi eaovgh to get himself de-^ 
' dared emperor by that part of & whldii sur«- 
-vived the defeat; he waa forty-five years old when lie 
hegaoi to reign, and was descended from an honottarable 
Dunily in Rome. He vtas the first vrbo bant;ht a dk* 
honourable p«M:e from the enemies of the atetct a^ree* 
ingtopay ftconstdevable annual tribute to ^e^Gblhsi 
whom it "Was his duj^ to repress* 

He was regardl^s orrery national calami^^ and lost 
to debauch and sensmility. The Pa^^s were attowed 
u power of persecuting the Christians through aU pa^tm 
ofthesaite* These caiarmities were succeeded by a pes^ 
-tilence (rom Heaven, thait soemed to hsTe^ in ^neral> 
spread over every part <rf the eanh> andvvhidi continti- 
ed raging for seveml years, in. an unheard ^ mmmer ; 
and idil tliese by a civil war which fi^towed: shortly a&«z^ 
betweeikGallu& and his general .£miliBimB> who, haviBg 
gained a wtory over tkt Ckitba, was pooclmietl empe^ 
tor by his conquering army.. Gallus hearing this, sooa 
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itrased fi»m the iatoxic«lioD of pleaamet and prtpaied 
to offpf^ bis claiigcraits mid ; he^ vnih hts sons were 
abdn by J&mili^aitt* ia a battle fou^t in Metia« Hhr 
death was meriited, and Ida tices were stidi aft to deaerve 
the detefttath>n of poatenty. He died in the lbrtf*se« 
Tenth year <^> his age» aiter an taikuppf r^gn of two 
years and ibnriaonlhayia whiehthe^ropiire sit&red 
Inexpreastbie calamkiea. ■■ ^ ■ 

V C 1006 '^^^ senate refused to acknowledge the 
A^ ^53 clakva of .£«kilianu»; and an army that 
' was stadonednearthe Alps, chose Yalenasif 

their own comraanderi to svcceed to the thieoe^ wfaese^ 
about refarminji^ the state, whh a aptrit ^lat ^seemed ta 
nari£ a good n&d and unabated Tig^r. But reforma- 
tioo was then gro^im almost impracticable^ The Fer- 
dansy under tmr kh^ Sapors, .invaded Syria^ BXidy com* 
hBg^oto lifeaopsCamia, too^t the unfortunaite Valmtoi pri*^ 
soner^ a»he was making preparatiotts to oppose Uiern^ 
NoihiBgeotddexceed^the indigmties> as well astbecru^ 
eldes which^ w«se pcactised npomthis enfaappy monarch 
thus^ieninto Unhands of hi»«!iemies.^ ^ Si^r, we am 
told, always used lam as a footstool .for meontiag his 
horse i he added the bitterness of ridicule to his insultsy 
and oamdly observed^ ** thatanaititudelike thatto whkfa 
" Valedan was rednecd was the best statue that couid 
^ be erected in honooFof hlavictory." Thiahoffrid life 
of insak and suffsrsnoe covitimi^ for seven years, and 
was at leojgth terminated hy the emel Bar^aa's cottH 
man^g hi&pdsooer^s eyes to be plucked outf and afters 
wards causing htm to be flayed aliipe. 
UC 1012 V^'^t>«^^li^^pn^nDer,as hath been 
A D 259 ^* mentionedjCteliemis his sen, promiung 
' . ' to revenge the iDsnUf was chosen emperor; 
being thcs> abootibityi«sie yearseld; However, he soon 
discovered that he sought ratherthe spiendoois than the 
toils ti empire ; for, after lumng overthrown ingles, 
a contouBider in Pannoniay who had aateaned the tiite of 
OBfpetor^ he sat down, asiB&tigued with cenqnest, and 
gave himsBlinp to ease and luxury* 
It w^ at this time that no lest tha» thirty pretenders 
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were seen conten^Bw urith eech other for the dofn&ko 
of the ttate» and abiding the oaiaimties of dvU war to 
the rest ofthemitfortnnes of thitdoToted empire. These 
ore generally known in history by the name ci the Thir-^ 
ty tyrants. 

In this general caiamityi GiUlenuSf though at first 
seemingly inseiMiblet was at length obtiged, for his own 
ptivate securityi to take the fields and Fed an army to 
besiege the city of Milan^ which had been taken by one 
of the thirty usurping tyranu. It was there he was 
slidn by his own soldiers ; Martian^one of his generals, 
having conspired against him. 

U C 1021 ^1^^^^ Claudtas beingnomin>aed to sue* 
AD 2&8 ^^^y ^^ ^** mf*:^ accepted by alt orders 
of the state, and his title confirmed by tibe 
senate and the peot^e. We are not sufficiently assuied 
ofthisemperorsHneageandcountry. Someaffirmthat 
he was bom in Dalmatia, and descended from an ancient 
&mily there ; others assert that "he* was a Trmn, and 
others still» that he was son to the emperor Gordittn. 
B^ whatCTcr might hvre been his dest^itf ,Hs merits 
were by nomeans <loubtful.: He was a man of gr^at 
valour and conchictr having performed the most excel*, 
lent services agdoist theGoths, who had l<mg cootinired 
to make their irruptions into the empire $ but on his 
march against that barbaErcA»-peop}e, as he approadied 
near the city of Simdum, in Pann^iia, he was seized 
with a pestilential fever, of which he died hi a few day % , 
to the great reg»t of his subjects, and the irrepan^lo 
loss of the Roman empire. 

U C 1023 Upon the death of Ctan^us,^ AureUsm 
AD "ro ^*"^ universally acknowledge^ Uy all the 

* * "^ ' statesof the empire} andassumed the com* 
mand with a greater share of power than his pi^decea** 
sots had enjojred for some tba(^e before, liis acdve 
monarch was bom ^ mean and obscure paren^ige in 
Dacia, and was about fiRy^five years old at tire ume of 
his coming to the throne* \ He had sp^t the early part 
<^hb life in the army, and had risira thrdugh aU tho 
gradaticms of military 4uty • He was of unstudctfi cou* 
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rage and amadbg strength » he in one single engage* 
ment killed forty of the enemy vrith his own hand, and 
above nine hundred at seyeral different Uines. In slK>rt> 
hi^ valour and expe^tion were such, that he was compa** 
red to Julius Caesar, and in fact only wanted mildness 
and clemency to be every way his equal. 

Among the number of those who were compelled to 
submit to his power, we may reckpn the famous Zepo- 
bia, queen of Palmyra. He subdued her country, de« * 
^roycd her citf , and took her prisoner. Longinus, the 
celebrated critic, who was secretary to the queen > was by 
Aureliaii's order put to death. 2^nobia was reserved 
to grace his triumph, and afterwards allotted such lands» 
and such anincome^ as served to maintain her in almost 
her former splendour. 

His severities ftt last were the cause of his destructiofi. 
Moncsteus, his principal secretary, having been threaten-^ 
od by him for somefaultwhich he had committed, form* 
ed a consj^racy agsdnst him ; and as the einperor pas^d 
with a small guard from Uracleain Thrace towards By-* 
zantium, the conspirators set upon him at once, and ^ew 
him with very small resistance. He was slain in the 
sixtieth, or, as some say, the sixty-third year of hisagc^ 
after a very active reign of jilmost five years. 
U C 1058 After some time the senate made choice 
AD 275* ^f ^^^*^^*"*> * ™*^'* of great merit, and no 
Tf • * • way ambitious of the honours that were ofc 
fered him, being at that time sevens-five years old. 

A reign begun with much moderatbn and justicoi 
•nly wanted continuance to have made the empire hap-* 
py ; but after enjoying tto empire about six months, he 
died of a fever, in his march to oppose the Persians and 
Scythians, who had invaded the eastern parts of tbe 
empire. 

• During this short period, the senate seemed to have a. 
large share of authority ; and the historians of the times 
are one and all liberal of their praises to such emperors 
as were thus willing to divide their power. 
1 Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, as if by 
oommon consent, cried out that Probus should be em- 
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peror. He W9m foitf-four y«M« old wh«n he ascend^ 
the thratei was born of noble f^arentage at ^nntuni in 
Paonooi^ anl bred up a aolctier from his youth. He 
be«:an early to ditttnguith hioMelf for his discipline and 
valour, hamg frequently the first mm that^ in besieging 
towns, scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy's 
eamp. He was equally renftarkable for single combi^S) 
and saving the lives of many eminent citizens i nor were 
his activity and courage, when elected to the empire, 
less iq>parent than in his private station* Every year 
now produced only new calamities to the empire, and 
fresh irruptions on every side, threatened universal 
desdation ; perhaps, at this time, no. abilities, excepting 
those of Pn^s, were capi^^ of opposing such united 
invasions. 

However, in Uieend, his own mutinous soldiers, tak- 
ing their opportunity^ aa he was marching into Greecei 
set upon Mid slew hkn, after he had ragned six jpears 
Md four months with general approbation. 
V C 1035 Carus,whowaspr«tc«ianprcefecltoth© 
AD 282 <*cceascdempepor^was chosen by the army 

' ' ' ta succeed hun ; and he, tostrengthen hb 

viitiumty, united Ms two sonsi Carinus and Numetkn, 
with him in^eoamnand s thd former of whom was as mucli^ 
eiAied by his vices, as the younger was remarkable fbc 
bis mtues,. modesty^ and courage^ Cams was shortl|r 
after hia evakattoA smick dead by l^tnlng in bis tent» 
with many othera that were round him.. 

Nu8*6riaii, the youngest sen, who accompanied his 
finher.ki this eicpe^tkmi was kiconsolabie for his det^, 
and brought such a disorder i^on his eyes with weep* 
ingy that he was eUiged^o he ea»ied altmg with the ar- 
my, shut up ia a dose Btter. The peculiarity of his sit- 
uation, after some time, excited the ambition of Asper, 
his fatlier-in-laW) wito supposed that he could now> with- 
out any great danger, aim at the emigre hknseli Hd 
therefore hired a mercenary villian to murder ^le em- 
peror in his litter ; and the better to cmiceal the fact^ 
gave out that he was still alire, but unable to endute 
the lighti The tyffientivenesa of his smelly however, at 
Ij^Bgth discovered the treachery, and excited an univ^- 
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sal uproM* t&fongliout ibe whole zn&y. In the rawim of 
this tumult. DioclesiaiHOiie of the most noted cemm^md^ 
era of his timei was chosen emperor, and with his own 
hand slew Asper ; hiding thus, as it is said, fulfilled « 
prophecy, which had said that Dioclesian should be ern^ 
peror after he had slain a Boar. 

Carinus, the remauiing son, did not long survive his 
father and brother. 

U C 1 03 7 Dioclf sian was a person of mean birth, 
A D 284 being supposed to be, accorc^ng to somO} 
^ the son of a scrivener ; and of a skve, ac- 
cording to ethers. He received his t^me from Dio^ 
cica, thetown in which he w» bom, being forty years 
old when he was elected to the empire. He owed his 
exaltaticHi entirely to his merit, having passed through 
jkW the gfackitions of office wiUtsag^ty, courage^ and 
success. ^ ■' ^ _ . 

In his tkne, the northern hive, qs it was called, pour- 
ed down their swarnie of barbanans upon the Roman 
empire. Ever at war with tk^ Romans^ they issiwdt 
when the armies that were to suppress their invasknn 
w>epe^calied away v and^ upon tbair return, they as sud- 
denly withdrew^into their void, barren, and inaccessiblf 
retreats, which onl^ themselves could eddmre. In this 
manner the Scythu^s, Xk»th$, Sarmatians, Alani, Carr^ 
^i, and Quadi, e^llme down ki increi^ble numbers, whiki 
every defeat seemed but to increase their sMnf^irad 
perseverance . After gaining many victories overitheae, 
and in the midst of his triumphsr Diocie^aA and Mam^ 
mian, his partner is^ the empire, surprised the world \xf 
resigning theh* dignities on the same dayrcmd beth re- 
tiring into private siauons. In %his oomented manner 
Dioclesian lived some time, end at last died, either \sf 
poison or madness; but this is uncertfdn. His reigti, 
vrbieh continued twenty years, was active and useful ; 
^nd his authority, which was tinctured with severity, 
«was well adapted to the depraved state of morals at that 
time. 

U. C. 1057 Upon the resignation of the two erope- 

A. D* 304* ^^'^' ^^ ^^"^ C««ars, whom^ they had be- 

' fofe chfueU) wsere universally gcknow- 
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ledged at their succeaiorBi nasieljr, Constandus ChlocUs, 
who wat so odled from the paleness of hU complex- 
ioD, bcdag virtuous, Talianti and merciful ; and Uale* 
rinst who was brave, but brutal, incontinent, and cruel. 
As there was such a di^mrity in their tempers, thejr 
readily agreed, upon coming into lull power, to divide 
the empire, C^istantius being appointed to govern the 
western parts. 

Constantius died in Britain, appointing Constantine 
hb son as his successor. Gal^nus was seised Vfith a 
very extraordinary disorder in his privates; which baf- 
fled all the skill ot his physician^ and carried him off, 
after he had languished in tormenu for near the space 
of a year. 

U C 1064 Constantine, afterwards surnamed the 
AD 311 ^'^^^^ ^^ senae competitors at first .for 
•'^ the throne. Among the rest was Maxen- 

tius, who Was at that time in postession of Rome, and a 
«tediast asserter of Paganism. It was in Constantino's 
march against thatusurper that weareassured he was ccm- 
verted toChristianity by a very extraordinary appearance. 
One evening, as we are told, the army being upon its 
march towards Rome, Ccmstantine was taken up with 
various considerations upon the iate of sublunary things, 
and the dangers of his approaching expedition: sensi* 
ble of his own incapacity to succeed without divine as- 
sistance, he employed his meditations upon the opinions 
that werechie% agitated among mankinds and sent up 
ejaculations to Heaven to inspire him with wisdom to 
chuse the path to pursue. It was then, as the sun was 
declining, that there suddenly appeared a pillar of light 
in the heavens, in the fashion m a cross, with this iu" 
Bcn^^tion^J^tM^ overcome. So extraordinary an appear- 
ance did not faU to create astonishment both in the em- 
peror and his whole army, who considered it as their 
various dispositions led them to believe. Those whe 
>^ere attached to Paganism, prompted by her ausp^es, 
pronounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, portend- 
ing the most unfortunate events : but it made a differ- 
ent impression on the emperor's mind, who, as the ac- 
count goesi was farther encouraged by visions the same- 
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night. He therefore} the daj following, ce^uwtd a roj^aL 
standard to be made^ like that which he had seen mi the. 
heavensy and commanded it to be carried before him in, 
b^ warsy as an ensign of victory and celestki prt>tection. 
After this he consulted with several of the principal 
teachjsrs of Christiapity, and made a public avowal of 
that sacred persuasion. 

ConstanUne having thus attached his soldiers to his 
interest} who were most of the Christian persuasion, lost, 
no time in entering Italy with ninety thousand foot, and 
eight thousand horsO) and soon advanced almost to the 
very gates of Rome. Maxeutius advanced from the 
city wuh an army of an hundred and seventy thousand 
^t, and eighteen thcwsand horse^ The engagement 
w^s for some time fierce and bloody^ till his pavalry 
being routed, victory declared upon the side of his op- 
ponent : and he himself was drowned in his flight, by 
|he breaking down of a bridge^ as be attempted to cross 
the Tiber. 

Constantine, in consequence of this victory, entering 
the city, ^sclaimed all praises which the senate and peo* 
pie were ready to offer, ascribing his success to a supe-. 
rior power. He even caused the cross, which he was 
said to have seen hx the heavens, to be placed at the right 
of all his statues, with this inscription, " That under the 
*^ influence of that victorious cross, Constantine had de« 
*' Uvered the city from the yoke of tyrannical power ; 
^ and had restored the senate and people, of Rome to 
*< their ancient authority." He ajfter wards ordained^ 
that no crimmal shouM foi^ the future suffer death by the 
cross, which had formerly been the most usual way of 
punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. Edicts 
were soon after issued,, deelarii^, that the Christians 
should be eased from all. their grievance?, and received 
into places of tr^st and authority. , ^ 

Things continued in this state for some time, Constan* 
tine contributing what was in his ^ower tq the interest 
of religion, and the revival of learning, which had long 
been upon the decline, and wa$| almost nrhplly exthct in 
thelempire; But in the midst of these asalduitiea^ thti 
Z 
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peace of tlie empire was again disturbed by the prepa- 
iratiotis of Maximin,'who governed in the East, atid who, 
desii^us of a foil partidpadoin of power, marched against 
Licinius with a very numerous army. In consequence of 
this step, after many conflicts, a general engagement en - 
gued, in which Maximin suffered a total defeat ; many 
'J of his troops were cut to pieces, and those diat survived 
liubmitted to the conqueror. Having, hdwe ver, escaped 
the general carnage, he once more put himself at t^ 
head of another army, resolving to try the fortiine of \h^ 
field ; but his death prevented the design* As he '^ed' 
by a very extraordinary kind of madness, the chHstiahS) 
of whom he was the declared enemy, did not fail to a^ 
cribe his end to a judgment from heaven ; but this was 
the age in which false judgments and false iniracles 
made up the bulk of uninstrucdve history. 

Constaiitine and Licinius thus remaining undisputed 
]^ossesSor8 and partners in the empire, all things promls-' 
ed a peaceable continuance, of friendship and power; 
However, it was soon found that the same ambition that 
aimed after a part, would be content with nothing less 
than the whole. Pagan Iffxitera ascribe the rupture be* 
tween these two potentates to Constanttne^ ^hite the 
Christian!^ on the other hand, impute itwliolty to Li- 
cinius. Both slides exerted all their power to make op- 
position, and, at the head of very for m idLible armies, came 
to an enga^^emehindar Cybalis, in Pannonia. Constati* 
tine, previous to the hattJe. in the midst of hiB Chris* 
tian bishop^, begged the assistance of Heaven; while 
Licihiiis, with equal zeal, adled upon the Pagkn priests 
to intercede with thcf gods in his favour- Thfe success 
wiis oft th^ side of truth. ConstEintinc, after an obsti- 
nate fesi^tance, became vicioriousj took the enemy's 
canip, and after some dme compelled Licinius to sug 
for a ti*uce, which was agreed upon. But this was of 
no long cotitlnuance ; for soon after, the war breaking 
put afresh, knd the riviirs coming otice more to a gene- 
ral engagement, it proved decisive * Licinius was entire- 
ly defeated and pursued by Constantine into Nicomedia, 
where he stfrr^ridiered himself up to the victor, having 
first obtained an oath that his life siiould be spared* and 
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that he should be permitted to pass the remainder Qf 
his days in retirement. Thi% however, Constantine^ 
shortly after broke ; for, either fearing his desi^s, or 
finding him actually engaged in fresh conspinicies, he 
commanded him to be put to death, together with Mar- 
tian his general, who sometime before had been created 
Caesar. 

Constantine, being thus sole monarch of the empire, 
resolved to e^tabli^h Christian!^ on so sure a basis that no 
new revolutions should shuke it. He commanded that 
in all the provinces of the empire, the orders of the bish- 
ops should be exactly obeyed. He called also a general 
council of these* in order to repress the htresies that had 
already crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. 
To this place repaired about three hundred and'eighteeu 
bishops, besides a multitude of presbyters and deacons^ 
together with the emperor himself, who all, except about 
seventeen, concurred in cond'^mning the tenets of Arius ; 
and this heresiarch, with his associates, was banished in- 
to a reu^ote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquility to the em- 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a 
more domestic nature. As the wretched histories of this 
period sive entirely at variance with each other, it is not 
easy to tell the motives which induced him to put his 
wife Fausta, and his son Crispus to death. The most 
plauuble account is this : Tausta, the empress, who was 
a woman of great beauty, but of extravagant desires, 
had long, though secretly, loved Crispus, Constantine's 
j5on by a former wife. She had tried every art to inspire 
this youth with a mutual passion; and, finding her 
more distant efforts ineffectual, had even the confidence 
to make him an open confession of her desires. This 
produced an explanation which was fiital to both. Cris- 
pus received her addresses with detestation, and she, to 
be revenged, accused him to the emperor. Constanthie, 
fired at once with jealousy and rage, ordered him to die 
without an hearing ; nor did his innocence appear till it 
was too late for redress. The only reparation, there* 
fore, that remained, was putting Fausta, the wicked 
instrument of his former cruelty, to death; which was 
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accordingly executed upon her, together with soiik 
others who had been aocomplices in her fiedsehood and 
treachery. 

But it is supposed, that all the good he did was not 
equal to recompence the evil the empire sustained by his 
transferring the seat of it from Rome to Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, as it was afterwards called. Whatever 
might have been the reasons which induced him to this 
undertaking, M^hether it was because he was offended at 
some affronts he had received at Rome, or that he sup- 
posed Constantinople more in the centre of the empire^ 
or that he thought the eastern parts more required his 
presence, experience has shewn that they were all weak 
and groundless. The empire had long before been m a 
most declining slate ; but this, in a great measure, gave 
prccipiution to its downfal. After this, it never re* 
sumed,its former splendour, but, like a flower transplant- 
ed into a foreign ciime, Isnguished by degrees, and ac 
length sunk into nothing. 

His first design was to build a city whkh he might 
make the capital of the world ; arnJ for this purpose he 
made choice of a situation at Chakcdon, in Asia Minor ; 
but we are told, that, in laying out the giound plan, an 
eagle /caught up the line, and flew with il over to By- 
zantium, a city which lay upon the opposite side cfth& 
Bosphorus. Here, therefore,it wais thought expedient 
to fix the seat of empire ; and indeed nature seemed to 
have formed it with all the convcnicncit^s and all the 
beauties which might induce power to make it the seat 
of residence. It was situated on a pluin that rose gent- 
ly from the water: it commanded that streight which 
unites the Mediterranean with the Euxine sea, and was 
furnished with all the advantages which the mostlndui- 
gent climate could bestow. This city, t hereforc, he beau- 
U e 1084 lifted with the most njagtiiiicent edifices ; 
a' D 330 ^® divided it into fourteen regions \ bviilt 
• ' ' acapitol,anamphit,' ^atre,ni;%ny churches, 

and other public works: and having thus rendered it 
equal to the magnificence of his ide^t he dedicated it in 
a very solemn manner to the God of martyrs ; and io. 
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{about two yeafs after repaired thither with his whole 
court. 

This removal pfoduci^d no immediate alteration in the 
government of the empire ; the inhabitants of Rome^ 
though with reluctance, submitted to the change ; nor 
was there for two or three years any disturbance in the 
state, until at length the Goths, finding that the Romans 
had withdrawn au their garrisons along the Danube, re- 
newed tlieir inroads, and ravaged the country with un- 
heard of cruelty. Constantino, however, soon rejpresttheit' 
incursions, and so straitened themvthat near ah hundred 
thousand of their number perished by cc i and hunger. 

Another great error ascribed to him is the dividing the 
empire among his sons. Constantino, the emperor's eld- 
est son, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces ; 
Coiistantiusr his second, governed Africa and Iliyricuni ; 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy, This divi- 
sion of the empire stillfarther contributed to its downfal ; 
ibr the united strength of the state being no longer 
brought to repress invasion, the barjbarians fought with 
superior numbers, and conquered at last, though often 
defeated. Constantine was about sixty years old, and 
had reigned above thirty, when he found his health be* 
gan to decline. Hisdisoi^er, which was an ague, iii- 
creadng, he went to Nicomedia> where finding himself 
without hopes of a recovery, he eaused himself to bb 
baptized; and having'soon after received the sacrament 
he expiitjed, after a memorable and active reign of ^l- 
most thitty-two years, 

CHAP XXV. 

Of the destruc^Qn ^f^e Roman Empire after thh. 
death cfConsiantine^ and the evenU which hastened 
its catastrophe* ' 

F ROM thfs dreary period the recovery of thee^mpire 
was become desperate j no wisdom could obviate 
its decadence,tio courage oppose the evils that surround- ^ 
ed it on every side. Were we to enter into a detail con- * 
c^yig.the characTters of the princes of tho^ times, it 
Z 2 ' ^ 
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should be rather of the cooqoerors, not the conquered i 
of those Gothic chiefs who led a more virtueus and more 
courageous people to the conquest of nations corrupted 
by vice and enervated by luxury. 

These barbarians were at first unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and for some time after had been only incommo- 
dious to them. But they were now become formidable^ 
and arose in such numbers that the earth seemed to pro- 
duce a new race of mankind to complete the empire's 
destruction . They had been increasmg in their hideous 
deserts, amidst rep^ions frightful with eternal snows, and 
had long onf r watted the opportunity of coming down 
into a mor& favourable climate. Aj^nst such an ene- 
tny no courage could avail, nor abilities be successful ; 
a victory only cut off numbers without an habitation and 
a name, soon to be succeeded by others equally despe- 
i^te and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend with this people 
were most of them furnished neither with courage nor 
conduct to oppose. Their residence in Asia seemed to 
enervate their manners, and produced a desire in them 
to be adored like the monarchs of the East. Sunk in 
softness, they shewed themselves with less frequency to 
the soldiers ; they beoame more indolent, iondcr of do- 
mesdc pleasures, and more abstracted from the empire. 
C<»i8tantius, who reigned thirty-eight years, was weak, 
timid, and unsuccessful ; governed by his eunuchs and 
his wives, and, unfit to pmp the falling pinpire. Julian^ 
his successor, surnamed the apostate^ upon account of 
his relapsing into Paganism, was notwithstanding a very- 
good and a very valiant prince. He, by his wisdom, 
conduct, and psconomy, chased the barbarians, that had 
taken fifty towns upon the Rhine out of their new settle- 
ments ; and his name was a terror to them during his 
reign, which lasted but two years. Jovian abd Valen- 
tinian had virtue and strength sufficient to preserve the 
empire from immediately falling under its eneinies.. Vo 
prince saw the necessity of restoring the ancient plan of 
the empire n^^cnre thanValentinian i the former eyi^perors 
had drained away all the frontier garrisons, merely to 
>:trcngtb%n their pwn power athqiirie j hut hisiwhojp \iiib: 
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was employed in fortifying the banks of the Rhine, mak- 
ing lenesi raising castles, placing troops in proper sta-* 
tionst and furnishing them with subsistence for their 
support ; but an event that no human prudence could 
£bi:esee, brought up a new enemy to ass^ist in the uni- 
versal destruction. 

That tract of land which lies between the Palus Maeo- 
tis, the mountains of Caucasus and the Caspian sea, was 
inhabited by a numerous savage people that went 1^ 
the name ot the Huns and AUanes. Their soil was fer- 
ule, and the inb^itants fond pf robbery and piunderr 
As they imiagined it impracticable to cross the Palus 
Maeotis, they were altogether unacquainted with the Ro- 
mans, so that they remained confined within the limits 
their ignorance had assigned them, while other nations 
plundered with security. It hasbeen the opinion of some, 
that the slime which was roll^ down by the current of 
the Tanaishad by degrees formed a kind of incrustation 
on the surface of the Cimmserian Bosphprus, over which 
those people are supposed to have passed. Others re- 
late that two young Scythians being in full pursuit of 
an heifer, the terrifiiedcreature swam over an.arm of the 
sea, and the youths immediately following her, found 
themselves in a new world upon the opposite shore . Up- 
on their return, they did not fail to relate the wonders of 
the strange lands and countries which they had discover- 
ed. Upon their information, an innumerable body of 
Huns passed those streights ; and meeting first with the 
Goths, made that people fly before them. The Goths, 
in consternation, .presented themselves on the banks, of 
the Danube ; and with a suppliant air, entreated the 
Homansto allow thena a place of refuge. This they ea- 
sily obtained from Valens, who assigned them' several 
portions of land in Thrace,. but left them destitute of all 
liet^dful supplies* Stimulated therefore by hunger and^ 
resentment, the v soon after rose against their protectors ; 
and in^a dreadfm engagement, which was fought near 
Adrianople,. they destroyed Valens himself,. and the 
greatest part of his army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies grew weak* 
eri.so that the ^mp^rors^ finding, it difficult at last to < 
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rabe levies in the provinces, vrere obliged to hire one 
body of barbarians to oppose another. This expedient 
had its use in circumstances of immediate danger ; but 
when that was over, the Romans found it was as dif&- 
cult to rid themselves of their new allies as of their for- 
mer enemies. Thus the empire was not ruined by any 
particular invasion, but sunk gradually under the weight 
of several attacks made upon it on every side. When 
the barbarians had wasted one province, those who suc- 
ceeded the first spoilers proceededK)n to another. Their 
devastations were at first limited to Thrace^ Mysia, and 
Pannonia ; but when these countries were ruined, they 
destroyed Macedonia, Thessaly, and Greece ; and from 
thence they expatiated to Norcium. The empire was 
ia this manner continually shrinking, and Italy at last 
became the frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius in some mea- 
sure retarded the destruction that had begun in the time 
of Valens; but, upon his death, the enemy became Ir- 
resistible. Ajlargebody of Goths had been caJkd in to 
assist the regular forces of the empire, under the com- 
mand of Alaric, their king ; but what was brought in to 
stop the universal decline, proved the most mortal slab v 
to its security. This Gothit prince^ avKo ia represented . 
as brave, impetuous, and enterprising, perceivings the 
weakness of the state, and how little A readme sjid Hono- 
rius, the successors of Theodosius, were able to secure, 
it ; being instigated also still fnrthie^r by the artifiees of 
one Rusinus,who had designs upon the throne himself: 
this warlike prince, I say, puttmg hiniseU at the bead 
of his barbarous forces, declared war against bis em- 
ployers, and fought the armies of the empire for some 
years with various success. However, in propojiion a& 
his troops were cutoff, he received new s\ippUes fiom his 
native forests ; and at length putting his mighty designs 
in execution, passed the Alpsi and poured down Uke a 
torrent among the fruitful* vai lies of Italy . Th is charm- 
ing, region had long been the seat of indolence and sen- 
sual delight : its fields were now turned into gardens cf 
pleasure, that only served to enervate the possessors! 
fhnn havihg once been a nursery of military strength.. 
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that furnished soldiers for the conquest of mankind. 
The timid inhabitants therefore beheld with terror a 
dreadful enemy ravaging in the midst of their countryi 
while their wretched emperor HonoriuS} who was then 
in Ravenna, still only seemed resolved to keep up his 
dignity » and to refuse any accommodation. But the 
inhabitants of Rome felt the calamities of the tim^s with 
double aggravation, This great city^that h*^Q long sat 
as mistress of the world, now saw herself besieged by 
an army of fierce and terrible barbarians ; and being 
crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced hv the ex- 
tremes of pestilence and~ famine, to a most deplorable 
situation. In this extremity^ the senate dispatched their 
^ ambassadors to Alaric, desiring him either t» grant them 
peace upon reasonable terms, or to give them leave to 
fight it with him in the open field. To this message^ 
liowever, the Gothic monarch only replied, with a burst 
«f laughter, ** that thick grass was easier cut than thin ;** 
implying:, that their troops, when cooped up within the 
narrow compass of the city, would be more easily over- 
eome than when drawn out in order of battle. When 
they came to debate about a peace, he demanded aH their 
riches and all their slaves. When he was asked, "what 
** then he would leave them ?'* he sternly replied, ** th^ir 
*• lives." These were hard conditions for such a cel^ 
bratcd city to accept ; but, compelled by the necessity 
of the limes, they raised an .immense treasure, both by 
taxation and stripping ihe heathen teniples, and thus at 
length bought off tlieir fierce invaders. But this was 
but a temporary removal of nheir calamity ; for Alari^ 
now finding that he might become master of Rome 
whenever he thought proper, returned with his army a 
short time after ; pressed it more closely than he had 
U C. 1163. ^^^® ^^®^> ^*"d at last took it ; but whe'- 
A D 418 ^^^ ^^ force or stratagem is not agreed 
' among historians. Thus that city, which 
for ages had plundered the rest of the world, and enrich- 
ed herself with the spoils of mankind, now felt in turn 
the sad revei*se of fortune, and suffered all that barbarity 
could inflict, or patience endure. The soldiers had free 
liberty topillage, all places except the Christianchurchcs ; 
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and> in the midst of this horrid desolation, so great was 
the reverence of these barbarians for our holy reli^on» 
that the Pagan Romans found safety in applying to those 
of the christian persuasion for protection. This dread- 
ful devastation continued for three days ; and unspeak- 
able were the precious tnonumentSi both of art and learn- 
ing, that sunk under the fury of the conquerors. How- 
ever, there were still numberless traces of the city's for- 
mer greatness ; so that this capture seemed rather a cor- 
rection than a total overthrow. 

But the G^othic conquerors of the West, though they 
had suffered Rome to survive its first capture» now found 
how easy it was to become masters of it upon any other 
occasion. The extent of its' walls had in fact made it 
almost impracticable for the inhabitants to defend them ^ 
and as it was situated in a plain, it might be stomied 
without much difficulty. Besides thiS) no succours were 
to be expected from without ; for the number of the peo« 
pie was so extremely diminished, that the emperors were 
obliged to retire to Ravenna, a place so forufied l^ na- 
ture that they could be safe witfeout the assistance of ai;! 
army. What Alaric therefore spared, Crcsneric, king <i 
the Vandals, not long ai&er contributed to desjtroy : his 
merciless soldiers, for fourteen days together, ravaged 
with implac^Iofiiry, in the midst ot that veneraUe place. 
Neither private dwellings nor public buildings, neither 
sex, nor age« nor religion, were the least protection 
agsdnst their lust or avarice. 

The capital of the empire beihg thus ransacked sev- 
eral times, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders, un- 
der various denominatiiMis, from the remotest skirts of 
Europe, the western emperors for some time continued 
to hold the title without the power of h>yalty. Hono- 
lius lived till he saw himself stripped of the greatest part 
of his dominions, his capital taken by the Goths, the 
Huns seized on Pannonia, the AUanes Suevi, and Van- 
dals'^tablished in Spain, and the Burgun^ans settled 
in .Gaul, where the Goths also fixed themselves at last. 
After some time^ the inhalutants of Rome also, being 
abandoned by their princes, feebly attempted to take the 
siupreme power into their own hands. Armorica and 
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Britains seeing themselves forsaken^ began to regulate 
themselves by their own laws. Thus tl^ power of the 
state was entirely broken) and those who assumed the 
title of emperors only encountered certain dettri;tction. 
At length, even the very name of emperor of the West 
expired upon the abdication df Augftstulus ; and Odoa^ 
cer, general of the Heruli, assumed the titte of king of 
all Italy. Such was the end of this gre^^tnpire, tkat 
had conquered mankjind with its armsy anp iff&tructed the 
world with its wisdom ; that had risen bf temperance^ 
and that fell by luxury ; that had been establishei by ^ 
sfnrit of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin when the 
empire was become so extensive that a Roman citizen 
was but an empty name Its €na^ dissolution happened 
about five hundred and twenty -two years si'ter the battlt^ 
of Pharsalia, an hundred and forty-six alter the removal 
of the imperial seat to Constantinople, and four hundred 
and seventy-six after the nativity of our Saviour. 
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